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CHAPTEB I. 



We left Julian at the moment when a single word 
revealed to him the fact of Marie's being within a few 
steps of him. 

He had great difficulty in concealing his emotion. 
Happily for him, the prince did not perceive it, and 
shortly after took his leave, promising, as he said, to exert 
his very slender influencSe in the matter of his preaching 
before the court. 

He kept his word. The reader has just been informed 
how far the matter had progressed. 

When all were gone — ^the prince, the officers, and the 
aeronauts — and Jidian found himself at night in his usual 
solitude, he began to question with himself whether, 
from the balloon to that all-revealing word, all had not 
been an illusion of his senses, an imagination, a dream. 
He had not as yet any distinct notion of the state of his 
heart in consequence of that which he had just learned ; 
for whenever he began to examine himself on the sub- 
ject, the question recurred — Is it true ? It was not only 
the total unexpectedness, or the strangeness of the 
circumstances, that prolonged this sort of uncertainty; 
he doubted because he wished to doubt, because he 
feared the consequences of perfect certainty ; and if ho, 
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2 JULIAN ; 

did not hope to drive this certainty away, he tried, as it 
were instinctively, to delay the consciousness of it. 

He could not conceal from himself that his first feeling 
was that of joy ; and for this very reason he was afraid. 
He was annoyed to feel the heart he had had so much 
difficulty in schooling, still beating with emotions of this 
kind. He knew not that love would take its place by 
the side of Christianity, as it had before taken it by that 
of an empty philosophy, or still emptier superstition ! 

It was very extraordinary that since he had proved to 
himself from the Scriptures the nullity and illegality 
of his oath as priest, he had felt all the more fear at the 
thought of breaking it. His conscience, while becoming 
more enlightened, had at the same time become more 
tender; and he resolved that so long as he should wear 
that garb, which was an external token of adhesion to the 
laws of the Church, so long would he steel his heart 
against violating them in secret by feelings or vows of a 
contrary nature. 

But the question arose, could he honestly retain this 
garb f Could he, with his present convictions, still wear 
tne livery of those sentiments which he no longer ent^* 
tained, or rather never had entertained P 

This question had often troubled him. With regard 
to the Church, he would have had little 'uneasiness ; for 
he knew how readily she contents herself with forms ; he 
saw her so indulgent towards priests who were notoriously 
unbelievers, that he could very conscientiously aUow him- 
self to differ from her in matters of faith^ without thinking 
it necessary to tell her of it openly. But the question 
recurred incessantly to his own conscience, — could he, 
and should he, remain a priest ? 

Kow, one of the reasons which had always impelled 
him to put off the decision of this question, was a scruple 
of honour ; he wished to be able to affirm, in the sight of 
God and man, that his determination was independent 
of all human motives, and that in ceasing to be a priest, 
he was not actuated by the hope of attaining a happiness 
from which he had shut himself out, by becoming one ; 
he wished, in £a.ct, to be fully oertiun of consulting 
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conscience and &ith alone in this matter ; And during 
the last four years, be had been able to reckon up a daily 
progress in this delicate and difficult impartiality. 

Here, then, as will be easily understood, was the cause 
of his uneasiness. He had found Marie again ; and there* 
fore could no longer, without a second motive, throw off 
the yoke which he had hoped to have broken by the 
strength of conscience alone. 

Had he been less severe to himself, however, he would 
have regarded in another light the first burst of joy 
which so alarmed him. He would have told himself—* 
and it would have been true — ^that one part of his joy 
had sprung from feeling that he now agreed with Marie 
in those things in wluch he had formerly differed so 
widely from her. He should in future be able to sajr to 
her, as to Gambel, " I am a Christian." He could, if it 
were their fate to be separated on earth, look forward to 
meeting her elsewhere. But how is it possible to discern 
in that chaos, the soul of man, how much appertains to 
earth, and how much to heaven P We can only make 
sure of the extremes; the rest is a floating ocean, an 
alternation of light and darkness. Eight and wrong, 
purity and impuriijr, in succession, cover or recede from, 
the same shores ; he must be mad who should fancy he 
had affixed a limit, or had even recognised by sight some 
unattackable points! Julian was not so foolish, and 
hence his alarm. 

Several days passed, days of such ai^^uish as he had 
hoped never to experience again. During the last four 
years he had been in the habit of committing to paper at 
night the impressions of the day, having generally the 
happiness of noting down some progress. But, alas ! it 
is only in port that the mariner is released from the fear 
of storms, and the only port here below is the tomb. 
Julian had forgotten this. He wondered that his vessel 
should be still agitated by the waves ; he was bewildered, 
almost angry. 

" I believed mvsdf on the rock," wrote he one evening, 
—it was the 14th of April,—" and I see but too plainly 
that I am still tossed on the wide ocean." 
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The following day, he gathered up courage again. 
" God," wrote he, " saved me, four years ago, from the 
most dreadful of shipwrecks, — plucked my soul from the 
abyss. He wished to become, as Scripture says, *my 
rock.' May He finish His work. He has shown me 
what I should believe ; He will show me what I must do. 
I will wait until circumstances, since they are in His 
hand, point out my path. I will even try not to direct 
my wishes one way or another." 

Then, the following day, he found the effort too 
painful, and the delay too long. 

"I have been mistaken, I see plainly. This sort of 
&talism is beyond my strength. Wait! wait! Ah! 
when I said thaty it was because I whispered to myself 
that it would not be for long. . . . And even if I could, 
would that be what God demands? Is fatalism sub- 
mission? Is bending one's will, the same as having 
none at all ? Oh ! may I strive to have no will but the 
will of God. Ah ! unhappy man thafc I am ! here am I 

Sing to excuse myself for having felt to-day, in spite of 
at I wrote yesterday, an ardent desire that God's will 
should be conformed to mine." 

On the 19th of April he wrote: "Like Mauriac, I 
have desired in my will that these papers should be 
enclosed in my coffin. If death leave me time, shall I 
make a selection from amongst them ? Shall I destroy 
all the pages of a character similar to these ? But th^n 
the remainder would be incomprehensible. And why 
should I bequeath a part only of myself to him who shall 
hereafter read this? Saint Augustin bequeathed the 
whole of himself. He related the follies, the sins of 
ins youth ; why then, should I conceal a passion which 
has always been pure, and which God himself sanctioned 
by making it a means of drawing me to Him ? If it is 
not right now, it is not in the sig^t of nature or religion ■ 
that it i» otherwise. Why shoidd I allow myself to be 
restricted in these intimate communings, by a law which 
my reasoo rejects as well as my heart ? 

" Here am I arguing, as if I were actually about to 
present myself with these sheets before the tribunal of 
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posterity. How apt are we to seize on that whicli 
relates, whether proximatelj or distantly, to the idea 
of not dying altogether ! How do we wish to survive our 
terrestrial existence, were it but by some few leaves hidden 
in a cbfi^ ! But these few leaves shall at all events bear 
the impress of myself, of my whole self ; and when the Day 
of Judgment comes . . . Was I about to transcribe the 
beginning of the 'Confessions?* . . . But no; I should 
not have transcribed them, or at least I should have 
entirely changed their sense. Of all my father's pages, 
there are none which seem to me more false, more 
dangerous; alas! I was going to add 'more criminal!' 
I know not what was reaJly his meaning ; but since my 
eyes have been opened, I see in them the symbol of the 
great error of this age. Under a decent exterior, it is 
the challenge of the creature to the Creator, of the one 
who is nothing to Him who is all in all ; it is pride 
setting itself up against justice ; it is virtue laying claim 
to the heritage of faith ; and virtue, when so audacious, is 
virtue no longer. On this point, these pages bear the stamp 
of their own refutation. At the very time in which he 
speaks of presenting himself boldly before the sovereign 
Judge, he acknowledges having been obliged to describe 
himself more than once as ' miserable and vile ;' at the 
very time in which he carries to men the challenge which 
One alone dares to utter, before G-od, of having been 
better than they, he forewarns them that they wU.1 have 
to * blush for his misery,' to * sigh for his unworthiness.* 
Humility, in this shape, is only the acme of pride ; to 
approacn God with feelins;s of this kind, is but to raise 
between Him and one's self an inscalable wall. 

** This is what I was myself for a long time, without 
being able to understand it. I was no longer either a 
liisciple of £ousseau*s, or of any other of the men of the 
day ; but I continued to breathe the atmosphere in which 
they had lived, and which influenced them more than 
they influenced it. Once a Christian, I perceived that 
this it was which had hitherto prevented me from being 
one. 

'* Mental doubts are but feeble obstacles in comparison 
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of that wan, wlikli a heart swollen with pride seta up 
hefare itaeV. * There is notinng but pride between man 
and God,' said Nicole ; and Pascal neqroent^ said tiie 
same thing in other words. 

^But when this is said, all is not done; it is not 
eren enough to be eonTinced of the imtk Faaeal was 
eonirinced, but Pascal did not sncceed in becoming 
Inunble. Beneath his hnmibtj thero is a sort of internal, 
obstinate, and incurable rerolt. He heaps up argomenta 
in order to show me mj miserj, and to uiow hims^ 
his own, as if such a displinr were not of ifcself pride I 
I tee him crashing; himself beneath the wdght of all 
tiie miserj and nothingness of hnmanify ; I do not see 
tiie soul bending, accepting, not wishing, as it were, 
to be without the need of pardon, because it is so sweet 
to be pardoned — so sweet to humble itself — so sweet 
to owe all to Gh>d. ' O beata culpa quie talem meruisti 
Bedemptorem ! ' Was this his Christianilr, requiring so 
many arguments, and a hair shirt, in order to conquer 
that unconquerable ego? 1 hare still the amulet Gilbert 
bequeathed to me. I ralue it as a souyenir of Gilbert, 
and also as a relic of Pascal ; but is not this another 
proof of what I bare just said ? How far must he have 
oeen from feeling his heart really and truly given up to 
God, who could thus conceal it behind a parchment? 
With all his gfenius, he thought to ward off the evil one, 
as the Spanish soldier thinks to ward off bullets, by 
means of a magical prayer and a consecrated sachet ! 

'* I haye often asked myself how it was that Pascal, 
who was so worthy of being a Christian, and so ardently 
desirous of being one, had so much difficulty in gaining 
his object, and had only done so by means of the hair 
shirt, the amulet, and those tortures equally unworthy 
of Christianity and of himself. I am now conyinced 
that it was because he had not found the point of union, 
because it is possible to paint the misery of man veir 
eloquently, and still not to see it on the side on which 
Gt)d has placed the door of faith. Add to this that 
Pascal wished to be a Catholic as well aa a Christian- 
is to say, to unite the two things on the ground on 
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which there is least agreem^it between them. People 
maj saj aa thej will, Catholicism is the religion of 
works, and of Mdyation by works ; the relimon of the 
natural heart; the religion, consequently, of pride. It 
subjects the mind, but it leaves the heart free. When a 
Catholic is a Christian, it ia because on this point he 
has abjured Cathdicism. Fas(»l had had great difficultj 
in bringing himself to abjure it. Independently of the 
pride of talent, always a powerful abettor of pride of 
heart, there was Jansenism, that untenable medium 
between obedience and reyolt, between Geneva and 
£ome. In order to ayoid an open rupture with the 
Church, and being, besides, really frightened at the 
thought of separating from her, Pascal endeavoured, by 
means of the observance of various practices, to re-assure 
her on his account, still more to re-assure himself. He 
longed after Christianity, the Christianity of faith ; 
whilst his secret fears, the requirements of his position, 
everything, in fact, chained him to the Christianity of 
works. I am not a Pascal, neither have I passed 
through Jansenism ; nevertheless, is not the above 
almost my own history? When I sought to place 
faith in a consecrated wafer, was I not, like him, knock- 
ing at a closed-up door, or rather, I should say, at a 
wail in which there never had been a door ? *' 

Julian found it a comfort thus to retrace his histoir. 
He took it up in all its phases, happy each time to add 
that the old struggle was over; happy also — but this 
was a moumM happiness, and the presage of other 
storms — ^to put off for at least a few moments, the 
pangs of another kind which had re-appeared in his path. 

The bulwark, however, always gave way at last. Often, 
after having written five or six pages, he would suddenly 
lay down his pen and smile bitterly. The sentence 
remained unfinished ; it was a chance whether he finished 
it or not the next day. This broken sentence would tell 
him more, if he should re-peruse it some day, than 
the whole of the preceding page. It spared him the 
having to write that which had been the cause of the 
interruption. 
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One evening, however, he took up his pen again. 

"Did i hope," he wrote, "that bj avoiding the pro- 
nunciation of certain words I should at last drive away 
the thoughts also ? If I did, — and who can saj, in the 
midst of the heart's superstitions, what he really has or 
has not believed ? — if 1 did, I say, it is but too clear 
I must hope it no longer. What have I gained by 
thrusting my thoughts aside ? What have I gained by 
waiting for some event to throw itself into the balance, 
and tp save me from the responsibility of making a 
decision? I was not willing to face the matter. It 
was a piece of cowardice; I am. punished for it. But 
there must be an end to all this ; — I give myself three 
days." 



CHAPTER IL 



He might have given himself less. 

Cambel, ever since the time Julian had thrown off 
his yoke, had completely changed his line of conduct, 
and had become as mild and gentle as he had hitherto 
been haughty and violent. The slave having escaped, he 
pretended he only wished for, and had never wished for 
anything but a friend and a brother. He had, moreover, 
confessed with perfect candour to all' the deceits he 
could no longer deny.^ It was in truth he who had been 
in the vault with one of his friends when Julian first 
attempted to go down. He had been engaged in opening 
Maunac's comn, when he heard a step in the church ; 
when the flag-stone was raised, the idea struck him of 
getting rid of Julian by frightening him away. Julian 
had found blood in the chalice, because he had some put 
in every night for some time by a trusty agent ; Juuan 
having allowed him to obtain a glimpse of his project of 
ezpenmentalising upon the host. Cambel confessed all 
this without any shame, with that curious honesty of 
falsehood so familiar to those who only look at the end 
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of eveiT matter, and not the means employed. He 
declared that the deception with regard to the blood 
was pure charity, since he merely intended to confirm 
Julian's faith by means of a miracle which he had 
himself required. The abstraction of Mauriac's papers 
was also an act of pure charity, since it was only taking 
from Julian an occasion of infecting himself with heresy. 

Julian knew how much reliance to place, not only 
upon this pretended charity, but on the object itself, for 
he had been long convinced that faith was the very last 
thing the old Jesuit troubled himself about. He had 
met these new advances with perfect disdain. It will be 
recollected, also, that he knew nothing whatever of 
Camber s perfidy with regard to Marie's letters ; he did 
not even know that Marie had ever lived in that part of 
the country. But that which he knew was enough, 
and more than enough, to estrange him from such a 
man ; and Cambel was at last, to all appearance, dis- 
couraged. 

More than a year, therefore, had elapsed without his 
calling on Julian, when one evening he suddenly made 
his appearance. It was the evening on which he had 
written what we have just transcribed. 

" Good evening, Julian. Are you not surprised to 
see me?" 

" Very much so." 

"I also am surprised to find myself here again. You 
have avoided me, Julian." 

" I would rather drop that subject." 

" Be it so. Two important pieces of news have brought 
me here now." 

« The first ? " 

^^ The first is, that you are to preach before the court, 
next year, on the day of the Assumption. The Lord 
High Almoner proposed you to the King ; the King gave 
bis consent." 

*' Have they really given you this pain P " 
./•This— nam?" 

" Yes. Had it not been for you, the thing would have 
been done three years ago." 
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"Julian!" 

**^Now for the second piece of intelligence, if you 
please." 

" You do not deserve to hear it.*' 

" Pray keep it to yourself, then." 

But he had no intention of keeping it to himself. 

" I will be better than you are," said he. " The second 
piece of news is that Mademoiselle de Clavigny — " 

"Well?" 

" Guess what comes next." 

" What is there for me to guess ? Mademoiselle de 
Clavigny is at the Chateau de Clamiere." 

Oambel appeared somewhat disconcerted. He had 
pleased himself with the thought of seeing Julian's joy, 
because he knew by what this joy would soon be followed. 
He had revelled in the prospect of this sight, as a fore- 
taste of vengeance. 

" If I am not telling you anything new," he replied, 
" I at all events, meant to do so." 

" Well, I thank you." 

" Is that all ? " 

" What would you have me say more ? As you never 
do anything without an object, I am waiting to see what 
you have in view in the present instance." 

Cambel immediately left the house, without re- 
futing the charge. Julian saw clearly that it was the 
beginning of his revenge to allow him to get a glimpse 
of a snare which was awaiting him. What coiSd this 
snare be? Eor Julian could not think that Cambel 
intended merely to allow him to get his affections more 
deeply entangled, and then to denounce him, with an 
additional amount of slander. Faults of this kind had 
been so long regarded as peccadilloes, that a priest con- 
victed of it had little punishment to fear. 

One thing alone was clear ; in making any advances 
towards Marie, he would be acquiescing in Cambel's views, 
and yielding to the unknown snare. The logical deduc- 
tion was to give her up altogether. 

But when he had brought the matter to this con- 
clusion, he felt himself quite unable to act up to it. 
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Altogether to give up Marie, was not only more than he 
could do, but more than his conscienoe required of him. 
Furthermore, his intimacy with the Baron de Clamiere 
would not allow of his long appearing ignorant of Marie's 
presence ; and how, supposing he were able to pretend 
not to recognise her, how could he ever muster sufficient 
courage to allow her to believe that he no longer cared 
for her ? In short, the danger itself had its attraction, 
all the stronger from its connection with an unknown 
danger. He accordingly determined to write to Marie 
immediately. 

But when, instead of the familiar note-book with 
which he had been accustomed to hold nightly com- 
munings, he felt under his hand the open sheet of paper, 
which other eyes than his were to see, another hand to 
touch, other tears perchance to moisten, — his hand 
trembled and his eyes were dimmed. Many a time, 
neyertheless, had these solitary outpourings assumed the 
form of a letter, and always that of a letter to her ! We 
haye given some fragments of this imaginary corres- 
pondence; it flowed from his pen and from his heart, 
more easily than the other portions of his journal. !Nfow, 
he was at a loss for words, and knew not how to shape 
the letter. It is so difficult to begiu, when yet we would 
like never to end ! Words too are such poor rags for 
clothing those treasured thoughts which nave so long 
remained buried in the depths of his soul ! He began 
at last. 

"It is now nearly a month since I heard of your 
having arrived at the Chateau de Clamiere. I might 
hare written to you ; I might have attempted to see you. 
I have done neither the one nor the other. Before 
offering any excuses, I would at least know whether you 
still retain sufficient recollection of me to wish me to do 
BO. Yet what should I have to say ? My only excuse 
18 this very delay. Had I regarded you with indifference, 
I should either have written to you immediately, as 
politeness required, or I should not write at all. I have 
passed this month in endeavouring to ascertain whether 
I ought to congratulate myself or to be alarmed. I can 
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as yet decide nothing, and jou yourself could not tell 
jne. Grod alone knows wherefore He has drawn us 
together again. 

'^ But that which jou can tell me, that which I am 
waiting to hear, as a man might await his sentence — ^" 

This time he did not lay down his pen ; he threw it 
angrily from him. 

"What a style," he murmured. "Not one line is 
what I wish it to be, not one expresses what I feel! 
Antithesis, rounded sentences — ^the hackneyed language 
of a lover." 

This last word of lover, had almost seemed to him 
beneath him and Marie. He thought it, taken in the 
popular sense, either too strong, or too weak. 

In the meanwhile, these few lines had taken him an 
hour to write. In order to try to recover himself, he 
returned to. the note-book. 

He wrote down his conversation with Cambel, his 
intention of writing to Marie, his fruitless efforts. "Am 
I afraid of her ? " he added. " Why cannot I just send 
her what I wrote four years ago, after her mysterious 
apparition! I would have given the half of my life, 
I then thought, to be able to say to herself all that I 
hopelessly flung to the sullen echoes of the presbytery ; 
and now, when I know her to be near me, when I am 
sure of not writing in vain, I can no longer find words in 
which to write. Is it that besides the fear of inadequately 
expressing my feelings, I have also that of put^g an 
end to a situation in which my heart was at all events 
free to revel in the object of its desires P Am I afraid of 
finding Marie beneath the ideal which absence has 
conjured up ? No, no ! it is not that ; I should repel 
this fear, as an unjust, injurious thought. Nevertheless, 
there is a something in this transit from the ideal to the 
real which frightens me. I would wish to lose none of 
the inspirations of the ideal, on the contrary, to quicken 
them by the other. I would — but here again am I 
building up an ideal. It would require more than one 
man's soul to feel that which I feel, and still more 
than one man's words to put it into language." 
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He left his letter unfinished, and determined to wait 
till the following day. 



CHAPTER ni. 



As he was was walking next day on the road to Paris, 
a carriage passed him. A gentleman who was in it 
seemed strack at seeing him ; and whilst he was trying to 
recall where he had met hun, the carriage, which had 
already got some little way in advance, stopped. The 
man thrust his head out of the window. Julian drew 
nearer. 

"Eh," exclaimed he, "it is he! It is my Bastille 
friend ! " 

" Monsieur de Mirabeau ? " 

"Just so. But I can no longer say. The Chevalier 
Julian." 

"That is true." 

" Cure ! Cure ! * Aujourd'hui dans un casque et 
demain dans un froc ' — as Voltaire says." 

" As Boileau says, Sir." 

'* Never mind who. "Well, Monsieur le Cure, I ain 
delighted to see you. Might I be allowed to rest for a 
anoment beneath the shade of your steeple ? " 

" Of my roof you mean, I suppose." 

" Better still. Ha ! ha ! you did not expect to have a 
•good deed to do so early in the nioming — the horses will 
take breath." . 

He jumped out of the carriage. His movements were 
like his words — brusque and bewildering. 

" Well," he resumed, " and how about the Bastille ?. 
Tou resigned yourself so tranquilly to your fate. Besides, 
you only stopped there a week — I had a chance of stopping 
iwenty years;" 

" Touhad oiily two years of it, I believe." 

^^Otily two:! I like that ! Two and two are fovM^ 
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my good sir, if you please, and four in prison ajre 
equal to forty. They took me back to vincennes. 
Tney kept me more stricly than ever — ah ! — but we won't 
speak of that now. My blood boils. However, my 
captivity was not improductive of fiiiit, nor my * Essay 
on Despotism ' neither, now that there is no longer any 
Vincennes." 

" No Vincennes ? '' said Julian. 

" No : where have you been not to have heard that ? 
No Vincennes, my dear fellow. It has just been settled 
that the keep sh^ be converted into a storehouse. The 
public are already allowed to go all over it. My room is 
shown. You Je it's all over with Vincennes; and ere 
long the Bastille will be done away with too.'* 

They were now at Julian's gate. 

"And now," continued Mirabeau, "tell me about 
yourself. — It's very fine for you to bury yourself; every- 
body is talking about you — only some say one thing, and 
some another — they concoct a life for you which I defy 
any one to understand. I have met with some idiots ^ho 
made you out to be the son of — " 

"Of whom?" 

« Voltaire." 

« Oh !" 

" Of Eousseau." 

"Ah, indeed." 

« Of—" 

"Who next?" 

" You have a look." 

" What sort of look ? " 

"Julian!" 

« Well." 

" It must be true ! " 

Julian made no reply. Mirabeau was greatly excited. 

"Eousseau's son! — ^that is true then? — come nearer 
that I may examine you. — Come — ^by my faith ! he has 
his look — he has his forehead — ^he has his mouth — ^Bous- 
seau's son ! — ^give me your hand, Julian — I have a right 
to press it — I also am his son, for without him I should 
be nothing, nothing but an obscure individual. And I 
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am — who am I ? — I really don't know. — Any how I feel 
that I shall one day be somebody— that which he has put 
on paper, I also will set down. — Well, but you don't 
seem to care much about the honour put upon you by 
fate." 

He dropped Julian's hand. Julian did not move. 

" Why do you not speak ? " 

Still silence. Mirabeau stepped backwards, and, eyeing 
him with his ugliest grimace, said : '^ Well, it is decreed 
that I am never to meet with anything -but disappoint- 
ment from this man." 

He turned his back upon him, and placed himself before 
the window, drumming on the panes. Julian seated 
himself without making the slightest remark. 

Having drummed away for a long time, he turned 
suddenly round, with a shout of laughter. — " Capital ! by 
m^ faith ! I dedare I fancied myself in the Bastille, or at 
Yincennes, or shut up somewhere — such a thing is habit I 
like that day when you made me so angrv, and when I 
wanted to get out, behold ! the door was locked ! Well, 
just as on that day, I was going to wait ^uietlv — ^no, not 
quietly — ^never mind — I was going to wait until the turn- 
key came to open the door." 

" Were you going to write to Sophia ? This time I 
should have had paper at your service." 

But Mirabeau did not laugh now. 

" Ah ! '* cried he, " you are quizzing me. Well ! yes — 
yes — I don't love her now — I have been faitiiless to her. 
Well, was it my fault, if my love was stifled within bolts 
and bars P " 

^ Monsieur de Mirabeau," said Julian, '^ it seems to 
me that you place an immense number of things to the 
aooount of those same bolts." 

" Very true, sir. In truth Prance will have to pay 
dearly for them." 

^- Li the meanwhile, Sophia pays for them ; or, in good 
sooth, it is she who has been the gainer, since it is to 
them she is indebted for your being faithful for four 
years." 

*^ It appears, AbbS, that we are come to confession." 
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" You have not confessed anything." 

" Why should I ? You guess so well." 

" It is not diflRcult to do so." 

'* Ah, but ! — It's my turn now, please — The Chevalier 
Julian began, in that same Bastille, to make certain 
confessions to me." 

"Which the Cur^ Julian will not finish, sir." 

"He may do as he pleases: more especially as the 
constancy which in me would have been a virtue, would be 
a crime in a priest." 

"A crime?" 

" You are of the same mind then ? Good ! I know now 
what I wanted to know." 

" What do you know ? " 

" What do I know, child ! Think you I need to place 
my hand on your heart, in order still further to convince 
myself? Julian ! Julian! no one, whether man or woman, 
priest or layman, can ever hide that sort of thing from 
me." 

" You have studied the subject enough." 

Mirabeau resumed with energy : 

" Studied it : yes, indeed. But if you be of the number 
of those who fancy that that study, and the follies it led 
me into, have absorbed my faculties or my time, undeceive 
yourself speedily ! Mirabeau is not there ; only give him 
an opportunity of proof ! I am thirty-five years of age, 
Julian, and I have read, and thought, perhaps even written 
more than Voltaire at the age of eighty. I was scarcely 
four-and-twenty, and my son was just bom, when I 
sketched out for him the vastest plan of education ever 
** conceived: and all that I proposed one day to teach him, 
I set to work to learn myself. Those love affairs which 
people imagine to have been the business of my life, that 
correspondence which would form volumes, those volumies 
which I have already published, — all these put together, 
have not taken up a quarter, no, nor yet haff a quarter of 
my life. At Vincennes, I worked twelve, fifteen, nay, 
eighteen hours in the day. I have a mountain of papers, 
a million of notes upon a million of subjects, and all the 
thoughts contained m that million of notes, I have here. 
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here in my head. Chaos, if jou will ; bat remember, the 
world sprang from chaos. I am watching for the moment 
in which to carry oat m j creatiye energy ; I wait not to 
have the breath breathed into me, for I am inspired 
already ; it came to me firom by-gone ages : I inhaled it 
in Homer, in Sophocles, in Thncydides, in Tacitus aboTe 
all — that great avenger, Tacitas ! How often in my cell 
at Yincennes have I abruptly broken off in my letter to 
Sophia in order to throw myself into the anns of the 
historian of Nero. In the micLst of my delirious pages, my 
head on fire, my eyes bathed in tears, when that depression 
stole over me which invariably succeeds great excitement 
and moments of sweet illusion, it was to Tacitus I applied 
myself iq order to gather courage and strength. He 
calmed me by his energetic coldness; his anathemas 
on the past armed me agaiost the present ; he poured 
into my spirit a revivuying element which not only 
restored the strength of the shattered man, but 
created a new man. I fed, like Achilles, upon the 
marrow of the lion. When the day of battle comes, then 
the results will be seen! When — ^But you don't say 
anything." 

It would have been difficult indeed to interrupt him, 
for he was already the man of 1789, and his father had 
long before sumamed him '' the Hurricane." 

When at last he stopped — ^perhaps only because Julian 
had not tried to stop him — tlulian, half smiling, 
half gravely, told him he scarcely knew what reply to 
make, more especially as, although he asked for an 
answer, he looked very little like a man in the mood for 
listening. " If, however," he added, " I were to. hazard 
a remark, I should say that you are like one of those men, 
who, when once excited, require some object on which to 
vent their rage. Although I am a priest, I have no 
intention whatever of preaching you a sermon ; I am not 
going to set before you the extravagance which, in a moral 
point of view, your conduct has displayed, I will only 
put one very simple question to you ; I will not even put 
it to your conscience, but to your reason, and your reason 
only, as if it were a mere question of philosophy or history. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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Do you consider that a life like yours is a suitable prepa- 
ration for such a part as you intend (me day to play ? 
Habits — which, in plain languagej aj?e abominable — 
writings which one cannot even venture to speak of— 
outrages, not against dei^otism only, but against every 
law. These are your vouchers. Sociely, you say, has been 
a cruel mother to vou. Have you behaved as a son to 
her? Have you oeen such to your father? He has, 
indeed, shown himself without pity, but not until you 
showed yourself incorrigible. Everybody has a right 
to execrate state-prisons, excepting those who deserve to 
tenant them. Everybody has a right to brand despotism, 
excepting those, whose vices rendering it necessary, have 
legitimised it. M<»:eoverj what is such a life as yours : 
what is such a tissue of indulged passions, of mad pranks, 
of intrigues entered upon, broken of^ taken up again^ 
broken off a second time; of debts^of expedients, of scanda- 
lous or extraordinary adventures; what is all this if not an 
intolerable despotism wielded by yourself over your 
family, your neighbours, your country ? Imagine, if you 
can, a society composed of such men as yourself; or, if 
you will, allow for only one in a hundred, two hundred, 
three hundred,, ay, or one in a thousand. What sort of 
society would that be P Could it even exist P It would 
be a state worse than barbarism, for in barbarism one 
law at all events exists, that ^A strength $ but, as far as 
you are concerned^ strength is as powerless as anything 
else." 

Mirabeau made frequent attempts at interruption; 
but Julian, while preserving his calm demeanour, had 
maintained his advantage, and Mirabeau had been 
obliged to listen. Julian, in conclusion, imposed less 
restraint upon himself; and, if the other had been im- 
. passioned in his picture of his past life and of his 
hopes, he proved to him that simple reason could be 
so also. 

" Is it then," he continued, " the destiny of mankind, 
that those who set up to be the regenerators of the 
people, should be the very persons who most need to be 
regenerated themselves P Jbecause, fossooth, a person is 
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cormpted, he fancies he has a right to exclaim against 
corruption ; because he is ill he believes himself to be a 
doctor ! — You shrug your shoulders ; but I defy you to 
show that you have acquired your assumed right to cure 
ity elsewhere than in the corruption itself. I don't 
beliere in all that you told me about your close study of 
antiquity — of Tacitus. Don't clench your fist — are you 
finunring that I mean to imply you told a Msehood ? 
Nothing of the kind, sir. I oelieTe thoroughly that you 
read, that you devour Tacitus ; I believe that if need 
were, you would have him at your fingers' ends. But I 
also believe, or rather see, that instead of starting from 
thence, as from a pure source, your enthusiasm merely 
seeks in it a new intoxication. It is modem licence 
clothing itself in antique terms ; it is— and it seems to 
me that you confess as much yourself — it is the lover 
of Madame de Mounier — or of some one else, — furiously 
putting on the bloody toga of one of Tiberius' or 
Caligida's victims. Do not, for the matter of that, 
imagine that I am speaking of you more than of others. 
That which you do with the impetuositv natural to you, 
others do in a different way, but all do it at the present 
day. M. de Mcm^tesquiou has done it, so has Eaynal ; 
and Sousseau, more than any, has done it ; and the aee 
after them has become so habituated to it, that he would 
be set down as a barbarian, or at all events a fool, who 
did not dare to follow in the stream. Very foolish 
indeed is he who denies himself the pleasure of being 
virtuous at so cheap a rate, a fellow-citizen of that assem- 
blage of great men, to inherit whose virtues it is only 
necessary to praise their heroism or pronounce their 
name. If it has been said of your father that he 
is the friend of mankind, and the enemy of his 
family, it may, wii^ equal truth, be said of this age 
and its teachers, that they worship virtue from afar, in 
order to exempt themselves from practising it. Mind, 
I do not say that there is not a great deal to blame, 
and to change in our social and political state; but 
I do say, that the right of blame should be purchased 
b J virtue — ^the right of change be reserved for pure hands 
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— tberiglitofdemolitionforhim who is fit to reconstruct. 
All beyond these limits is mere usurpation and chaos — 
and that which you call the creative breath, is but the 
wind which will put the finishing stroke to entire des- 
truction." 

"Well!" he exclaimed, "if everything is to be 
destroyed, let it be ! There is, you see, a power which 
impels me forward ; there is one — whether Q-od, devil, or 
fate, I know not — who says to me, 'Forward!' and 
forward I go. Whether creator or destroyer, what 
matters it to me ? I have a task to accomplish, and I 
do it." 

"And who set you that task?" said Julian. "By 
what sign is it possible for me to recognise you ? Where 
are your credentials ? " 

" There," said he. 

He pointed to his forehead. 

" There ? By no means. It is there — in the heart." 

" Better still." 

" Oh ! I understand. In the heart, true ; but not in 
the generous heart. Tour vices issue your mandate; 
you will be a great man with the remnants of strength 
which they have not succeeded in absorbing. Do you 
call this a fair state of existence P You will be a great 
man, but" — 

" I shall 'be one, and that's enough. Add what you 
please — repeat what you have already said, or worse ; — 
plunge me in the mire — what matters it to me ? — ^you 
nave said it. ' A great man ! ' I accept the prediction. 
Add another blow — add what you will ; you cannot 
make me angry." 

" So much the worse for you." 

"Why so?" 

" What would you think of the man who should say to 
you, ' Drag me along in the mire, so long as you give me 
plenty of money ? ' " 

"Isee what you are aiming at. You are going to 
tell me that glory is also a sort of money, and that I am 
the man you speak of. Have it so, if you will. That 
will not xnake me angry any more than anything else. I 
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am paid in advance— Good-bye, good-bye — in spite of 
what you say, without any malice. Are you coming with 
me ?" 

" Where ? " 

" To Ermenonville." 

"What to do?'; 

"To make a pilgrimage— you know where, and to 
get a dinner, a good dinner too, I fancy, at Girardin's." 

Julian thought little enough of the dinner, which, 
in the eyes of the incipient great man was a matter 
of infinite importance. To return to Ermenonville ! He 
had never even thought of doing so. But at all events it 
would be an excuse for putting off, for a day or two, that 
letter which was so difficult to write. 

" I will go," he said. 

" EeaUy ? " 

" Eeally." 

" Come, then." 



CHAPTER IV. 



The excursion to Ermenonville, although rather worn 
out as a pilgrimage, was not so as a promenade, more 
especially for those to whom it offered, in perspective, 
Gu-ardin hospitality. 

His hospitality continued to be extensive and his invita- 
tions pressing, and, in consequence, sometimes somewhat 
ridiculous. M. de Girardin was perpetually embellishing 
his park ; he wished the hand of the master to be always 
traceable in some novel refinement, and that of Eousseau's 
high priest, in some new homage to his memory. He 
assembled, from time to time, a certain number of 
friends, and these ^^ reunions d" Ermenonville,^^ — for so 
were they called, created a sensation. It was not that 
any action resulted therefrom ; but this sort of council 
around Sousseau s tomb, had, by the mere fact of its 
existence, its measure of importance. Time had fled, and 
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ideas still more rapidly than time. Eousseau had sunk 
as a romance-writer, a poet, and a lover of nature ; but as 
a philosopher, and more especially as a politician he still 
reigned supreme. In the shady groves at M. de 
Girardin's were to be met fewer sentimentalists, but 
many more pre-occupied, agitated minds, rehearsing, 
thev know not for what stage, a part which seemed to 
be becoming daily clearer and clearer. There was still, 
however, a good deal of obscurity. Those who were for 
advance were far from knowing what they wanted: 
whilst those who held back were further still from know- 
ing what they wanted to resist. Now that facts have 
thrown a superabundance of light upon the meaning of 
words, and the bearing of things, it is really difficult to 
understand the profound inexperience of that period. 
The superintendant of police authorised, in 1782, a club, 
which dubbed itself "The Political Club;" and the 
license forbade any discussion of questions of religion or of 
government. In our days this would be a farce : then it was 
merely the generally conceived idea that politics were 
either a matter of pure theory, or of political news, more 
especially of a foreign nature. A politician, therefore, 
was either a newsmonger, like M^tra of the large nose, 
or a speculator, like Montesquieu, Mably, and Eousseau. 
Not only did a superintendant of police fancy that with 
regard to politics he might prohibit touching upon 
questions of government, but politicians themselves 
had for a long while imagined that it was possible to 
discuss politics without interfering with the government, 
just as the astronomer studies the laws of the universe 
without pretending to regulate them. This stage of 
simplicity had, however, passed away. Those who should 
have pretended, in 1784, that they were neither interfer- 
ing nor intending to interfere with government, 
would have lied, and lied wilfully. It is true that no end 
was in view — no limit traced. Parliaments struggled 
against the crown, and claimed a portion of the sovereign 
power ; but what portion ? This they neither said nor 
knew. The crown withstood, but without saying or 
knowing what really belonged to it, what it could, or 
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eould not yield ; and its most skilful advisers were quite 
as much at a loss on these points as the weak monarch. 
The nobility were ready* to make certain sacrifices to the 
dogma of equality; but they could not perceiye— it 
would indeed have been difficidt to do so — what rights 
they could give up, without giving up all, more or less ; 
without, in fact, entering upon a system which might 
result in their overthrow or desianiction. Those who 
openly advocated the system were agreed only upon 
one principle — equf^ity; very few troubled themselves 
to inquire what they would demand, or what they 
would do, when the mome^t for action arrived. The 
common people, in short, and the peasantry — in whose 
eyes a government of what sort soever was but a 
creditor, — ^limited their desires as usual to having to pay 
a little less. 

Pilots and sailors were steering in concert towards 
the imknown; in concert, we say, because notwith- 
standing their quarrels, all were agreed in regard 
to this end; only some had to suffer, others to 
triumph. 



CHAPTEE V. 



AMOiresT the latter, none equalled M. de Q-irardin 
in jc^ and confidence. One would have said that he 
not only had faith in the new ideas, but also in 
the magic infiuence of that tomb of which he had 
constituted himself guardian, as of the palladium of 
regenerated France. 

" Are we not progressing ? " said he to two or three of 
his friends, who had arrived the preceding evening. " I 
used at one time to say that my son would see great , 
things ; I hope to see them myself." 

" And I also," said M. de Barruel. 

" And I too," said Champfort. 

" Do you say nothing ? — you are quite absent, Babaut," 
inquired M. de Girardin. 
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" I beg your pardon ? but M. de Gebelin's death has 
unhinged me." 

'^ It is natural. An old friend and a good man — an 
illustrious one. How many volumes haye appeared of his 
* Primitive World?'" 

"Nine." 

" He devoted himself very much latterly to magnetism." 

" "Witness," said Champfort, " the pamphlet in which he 
declares himself cured, thanking and admiring Mesmer. 
He died exactly a month afterwards." 

" Mesmer will say that he died of another disease." 

" What do you yourself say ? " 

" I express no opinion." 

He ought also to have refrained from expressing 
opinions on many other things, this son of our old friend 
Itabaut. He had realised many of the fears expressed by 
his father in 1778, in his letter to Franklin. Political 
interest had absorbed his time and his talents ; the great 
matter of the emancipation of Protestants, which he 
pursued with much zeal, had unfortunately associated 
him with men who pursued it also, but in a very differ- 
ent spirit. He had become one of the first politicians of 
the day ; his father would infinitely have preferred seeing 
him pastor of some hamlet in the Cevennes than mixed up 
in this vortex. 

However, he took a useful part in it. His little 
novel of " Old Cevenol," recently published, had done 
more for religious liberty than many large books and 
grand speeches. 

" And how is Borely getting on ? " asked some one. 

Borlly was the name of the hero. 

" Pretty well. It is going through a second edition." 

" Is this Borely a real character ? " 

" Yes, and no. It is enough that all the details 
are true. I only wished to exhibit in action the laws 
enacted against us ; I was obliged, nevertheless, to 
give up the idea of bringing them all into 
one frame. It would have seemed too unlikely had my 
hero received all the blows which threatened a 
Protestant." 
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^^ Threatened ! '^ 

" I know that I might say threaten. All these law9 
are still in existence. If the parliament should wish to- 
morrow to send me to the gallows, it could do so." 

'' Is it true that Madame de Grenlis is now against the 
Protestants ? " 

"Perfectly true. She thought it necessary to be 
so, in order to complete her rupture with Laharpe and 
the Encyclopedia." 

" Laharpe has his * Coriolanus ' wherewith to console 
himself " — 

" That won't do much. He thought to make a masterly 
stroke in having it acted for the first time for the benefit 
of the poor. The epigrams have shown him that he might 
have made a better speculation — 

' Pour les pauyres la Com^e 
Donne nne panvre trag^die. 
Cest bien le cas, en v§rit6, 
De Fapplandir par cliarit6 . . .' 

Tou smile, Champfort ? " 
"I?" 

" People say you wrote that epigram." 
"Bah!" 

" And that Laharpe retorted " — 
" Laharpe is a rascal ! " 
"Oh! oh!" 

" To couple me with Eulhiere I " 
" Eulhiere made a cut at him as you did." 
" A very good reason truly ! " 
" What did Eulhiere say ? " asked M. de Girardin. 
" He said "— 

* Ci-glt le dernier des enfants 
Bes malhenreiix Coriolans 
Qu'un jour voit naitre et qn'iin jour tne. 
N'fetes-vous pas bien 6tonn6s 
Qu*une maison se perp6tiie 
Par des enfants tonjours mort-n^s ? ' 

"Well, certainly it must be about the twentieth 
attempt at * Coriolanus* in French." 
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'^ The twentieth known ; but I am quite Busa tUat at 
least a hundred must have been written." 

« One can easily understand how that is," said Babaot. 
*^ You see a striking position, a di^tmatic d^mouement, 
and you set to work, not considering that a tragedj does 
not consist of a denouement only. You remember what 
Chr6billon said to a youth fresh from college who brought 
him a * Coriolanus :' 'If this subject had been adapted 
for the stage, think you we should have left it for yon?* 
Lahaipe, nevertheless, has done the very best he could 
for filling up the five acts. All his French predecesscra 
have represented their hero as abready encamped near 
Bome ; ne takes him at Eome itself, in the Forum, in the 
midst of the tempests which are to throw him amongst 
the Yolsd. This is what Bhakspeare had done. But 
although he had dared thus much, he was actually fright- 
ened at having dared ; more especially when he called to 
mind his exclamations when Duds had ventured to follow 
Shakspeare. Obliged, therefore, to be less English than 
Ducis,— of whom moreover he has neither the talent nor 
the tragic strength, — ^he mercilessly heaps together in 
Bacine's twenty-four hours all Shakspeare's incidents; 
and the interest is in no part sufficiently deep to make 
one forget the improbabihty. He had already adopted 
this system in the play of his own composition, the 
* Brames ;' but it had failed, and the public remembered 
only the Marquis de Briere's pun: 'Si les Brames 
reussissent, les bras me tomberont.' '* 

" And how about ' Figaro ?' " asked M. de Girardin. 

" It is going on every night. Beaumarchais saya there 
is one thing more absurd than his play." 

"What is that?" 

"Its success. An epigram, however, has vexed him 
very much." 

"Which?" 

" That in which it is said that the personages severally 
represent a vice, but that 



* Voulant voir & la fin tons les vices ensemble, 
Le parterre, en ohoms, a demand^ rautenr • . 



) )) 



*' Do you know that we may perhaps have him here ?" 
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« Here f To-day P" 

'^ To-day. That does not seem much to pletie you, 
Ohampfort. And suppose I invited Eivarol also f I think 
I hear oaniage-wheels." 

** Do you widi to drive jne away P" 

''Don't disturb yourself; I have not invited him. 
Whom have we here P Something quite new. I declare 
it is M. de Mirabeau and the Abb^ Julian." 

Their cairiage waa speedUy foUowed by another, and 
then another. In the iaist — it was a hired one — ^figured 
poor literature, represented bv Bemardin de Saint-Kerre, 
and three of hss inends ; in the second reposed on downy 
cushions, rich literature, in the person of the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert. 

During the shaking of hands, and exchange of compli- 
ments that ensued, Julian and Babaut conversed apart. 

" Well," said the latter, " it is positively asserted that 
you are a Protestant." 

"Ah!" replied Julian, "you are scarcely one now." 
Babaut was quite quick enough to take in his meaning. 

Julian had seen the father at the work. He had 
created an ideal for himself to which the son did not 
respond. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



Shall we also take a turn in M. de Girardin's grounds, 
and endeavour to catch a few words in passing of the 
whispered conversations of the already nimierous prome- 
naders. But if some whisper, there is one at least who 
shouts. No one ever heard Eaynal do anything but 
shout. 

His arrival excited great surprise. Not without reason. 
Every one thought he was in Germany, or perhaps ia 
Russia, the guest of that Catherine who proffered such 
warm welcome to the thinkers banished from France. 
Three years Imve elapsed since his flight ; the decree of 
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arrest was issued by the parliament the 21st May, 1781. 
The decree is in force still ; there is a writ of arrest out 
against the author of" Philosophic History." "Who gave 
hun permission to return? No one; out those who, 
according to custom, gave him warning a little before the 
issue of the writ, in order that he might hav^ time to 
effect his escape, will doubtless repeat the warning should 
there be any talk of putting the threat of arrest into 
execution. The government, however, have no inclination 
whatever to do so. What would they do with Baynal in 
the Bastille ? The most they will do will be to give him 
a hint to take up his abode for another two or three 
years in the countries in which he has been so well 
received. 

See how happy he is in the meantime, recounting the 
welcome he met with everywhere. One would almost 
say that the fierce republican is not altogether insensible 
to the smiles of princes and princesses, electors, mar- 
graves, landgravines, and other tyrants, male and female. 
Listen also to his account of the dissensions in Geneva, 
and his efforts to calm them. He had thought that a 
man of his talent and reputation would arrange every- 
thing in four days, and he succeeded, — just as Jean- 
Jacques had succeeded with regard to the Corsicans, and 
Mably with regard to the Poles; just as in all ages 
people of many words will succeed when they have to 
grapple with realities. He confesses, however, that he 
got nothing for his pains, excepting that both parties 
gave him excellent trout, of the sort immortalised by 
Voltaire. He professes to have been the originator of 
the saying: "A hurricane in a tumbler of water:" 
which saying, if it be not Voltaire's or some one else's, 
must be referred to M. de Choiseul. However, if we 
set to work to deprive this worthy Eaynal of all that 
does not belong to him, what will be left of his huge 
book ? 

Solon Eaynal quitted Geneva. At Lausanne, where 
the Messieurs de Berne know how to keep order, and 
never allow of quarrels, Solon set up as a prince and a 
munificent individual. He established th^ee prizes " for 
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three old men'* — ^thus runs the programme — "whom a labo- 
rious, virtuous life has not rescued from poverty." This is 
very touching ; only one is tempted to wonder why such 
generosity was stirred up at Lausanne, rather than at 
twenty other towns ; and ungrateful persons assert that 
he merely selected the place where the thing would 
acquire most notoriety. Moreover, they say that this 
town has a peculiar tendency to become infatuated with 
every Frenchman passing through it, and who, as a 
matter of course, has no sooner left it than he amuses 
himself at its expense. This time, however, some of its 
inhabitants have nad their laugh at Eaynal. They have 
even carried their disrespect so far as to ask where he 
obtained the means of living at such a rate ; and certain 
people affirm, that after having spoken so ably against 
the slave trade, he had a little hand in it himself; doubt- 
less in order to show that it can be carried on with 
humanity. 

Above all, listen to his account of his pilgrimage in 
Switzerland, and his visit to the cradle of Helvetian 
liberty. It sounds like a page of his book, and in all 
probability we shall read it in the next edition : — 

" I was anxious to see those places which cherish such 
grand recollections ; I have kissed the soil consecrated 
for ever by the footsteps of those heroes worthy of the 
golden age. They sprang up, and their breath, more 
powerful than the north wind from the mountains, up- 
rooted the proud strongholds of the tyrants. Eeason and 
conscience resumed their uninterrupted sway. Liberty, 
equality" — 

** Monsieur TAbbe," said Eivarol, "it seems to me that 
you M'e confoimding two pretty distinct things. The 
Swiss of 1308 only spoke of * independence,' whilst you 
are representing them as speaking of 'liberty' in the 
modem sense of the word. It might even be questioned 
whether they would have understood it." 

Eivarol was quite right, and Eaynal' s anachronism has 
become more and more absurd, in proportion to the 
exaggeration of ideas of liberty. An appeal to "William 
Tell from the demagogues of the present day is either an 
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absurdiiy or a falsehood. Eaynal howewer was not easily 
put down. He went on courageously with his tirade, 
and proceeded to narrate what was already well known ; 
how ne, Eaynal^ had erected a monument to the three 
heroes of Gmitli. 

• " It is,*' he said, " in an island on the Lake of Lucerne, 
at the foot of those eternal snows, of those summits 
which the eye scarcely dares to scan, which the eagle 
himself never reaches. There, on a simple, but solid 
pyramid, three names " — 

" Four, sir," again interrupted Eivarol. 

" True, I did add my own," said the philosopher, this 
time somewhat confused. 

"Well, it was very natural," continued the other. 
" Since you were setting up your bust, it was necessary 
that your name should be inscribed thereon." 

"Sir I" 

" Does that vex you ? I will say no more. In good 
truth, a bust is not too much for a man whom so many 
sovereigns welcomed, and made much of. You have, 
I believe, seen the — ^the King of Prussia ?" 

" Do not forget that the English House of Commons 
did me the honour of interrupting a discussion on my 
account, and that " — 

" Yes, yea. At Berlin, however "^ — 

" — and that the Council of Berne " — 

" Yes. But it is said that the King of Prussia " — 

" — and that at Schwitz, at Uri, at "— 

" Yes ;— but in Prussia ? " 

It was vain to try to induce him to touch upon that 
subject. It has never been known what sort of reception 
the King granted him. The prince whom philosophers 
had so lauded was beginning to see rather more clearly ; 
at the time when so many petty sovereigns, either 
actuated by infatuation or fear, were throwing them- 
selves at the feet of an uprooter of monarchy, it was 
by a mere chance that ifaynal obtained an audience 
at all. The King having seen him, wished to see him 
again, but it was in order to make him chat and to 
guiz him. 
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Our friend Eiyarol^ like Frederic, was quizaisg the 
pliilosopher. M. de Girardin pretended not to have 
invited him. He could willingly have di^nsed with 
his companj, but he was afraid of him, and preferred 
giving hun some mutual firiend to pick to pieces. 

Whilst the philosopher is struggling in the daws of 
Bivarol, M. Fechmeja is not able entirely to escape from 
those of M. de Champcenetz. 

Champcenetz was a veij clever man, excepting that he 
invariabrjT copied his friend Bivaiol^ whose moon he 
was said to be. The original however was such, that 
the copy could alsa fairly lay claim to talent, and even at 
times to vigour. Fechmeja was likewise a clever man, 
exoepting that he was a fool, and clever fools are worst of 
all. He had just published his '^ Telephe," a sort of 
'' Telemaque," in Bousseau's style, wherein he placed 
poeticallv in action some of his master's principles, and 
these, of course, either the most dangerous or the most 
false. There were many fine passages, but many more 
absurdities, more especially those which we see again 
flourishing in the nineteenth century. Property, he used 
to say, is a theft — or something very like it ; so true is it 
that there is nothing new under the sun, more especially 
in the line of follies ! Eousseau had stated it by impli* 
cation ; but Fechm6ja, in so mEoaj words ; for progress 
in the absurd is never tardy. Observe that tne book 
had appeared under the patronage of three ladies, who 
could not be very much fl^^tered by his equalising breams 
— Mesdames de Beauveau, de Lamarck, and de Tess6 ; 
but we have seen that in those days the very persons 
who were to be levelled were the best friends to the 
levellers. Fechmeja acted as people often do when under 
the influence of iear. He exposed himself voluntarily, 
and smilingly, to the caustic moon. 

" Good-day, Monsieiur de Champceneta." 

" Good-day, Telephe." 

The reader must know that T^lephe is from the Greek, 
and signifies perfect, or perfection. 

Without, however, allowing him time for any show of 
modesty Champcenetz continued — 
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"How are you?" 

"VeiTwell." 

** And your children ?" 

"My children?'* 

" Tes. Have you not any ?" 

" I was never married." 

"Then, my dear fellow, marry at once. Have 
children." 

" Why ?" 

"In order to understand that a book which declares 
that children ought not to inherit the property of their 
parents, is a book " — 

"Only fit to be burnt?" 

" On the contrary, it should be preserved as a check to 
pride, when one is tempted to boast of the progress of 
the human mind. For my part — "Where is your dog, 
Pechm6ja ? He was here a moment ago." 

Pechm^ja was never without his dog. Be it known 
that another of the propositions laid down in "Telephe " 
was, that if you want a friend, it is not amongst mankind 
you will find one. 

He called to hiB friend therefore. 

"Good!" said Champcenetz. "Wow then, give him 
a blow with your stick." 

" I will take care not to do so." 

" Come — for the love of science." 

" By no means." 

" Well then, just put your stick between his teeth." 

" There." 

" Take it from him again." 

"There." 

" Put it back, that I also may take it away." 

" He will not allow you to do so." 

"Bah! Ah! you are right. He tugs — ^he growls — 
he would sooner swallow it." 

" I told you it would be so." 

" If you had begun by beating him with it, he would 
very quickly have given it up to me." 

" Not one bit sooner." 

" So you think." 
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I am perfectly sure of it." 

Well, Pechmeja, I also am perfectly sure of it 
Hence I conclude that before teaching men to deny the 
rights of property, dogs at least shotud be so trained, as 
not to teach them to the contrary." 

And Champcentz went elsewhere to talk. 

In the midst of the fluctuations of the groups, Eivarol 
and Chamfort had met three or four times, the one with 
triumphant politeness, the other highly indignant against 
M. de G-irardin ; yet, whatever he might have said, i&r 
from intending to run away, as this would have been an 
avowal of fear. We need not add that mutual friends 
were doing their utmost to make them clash. 

" You know that satire ? " said one to Eivarol. 

"Laharpe's? Faith! 

' Connaissez-Tons CIiamfi>rt, ce maigre bel esprit, 
£t ce pesant BoIMdre ^ &ce rebondie ? 
Tons denx scmt pleins de la jalousie, 
Mais run en menrt e( Tantre en yit' . . . 

Is not that it ? " 

"You repeat it as glibly as if you had been the 
author." 

"I wish I were. Have you anything new in your 
park, Monsieur de Girardin?" 

" Spring." 

" Audi a pretty word." 

" Which ?"^ 

** You have just uttered it." 

" Monsieur de Eivarol is very gracious to-day." 

" He is so always," said one of the gentlemen. 

" Oh ! oh ! " ^ 

" To those with whom he dines," said Chamfort, en 
passant. 

"You shall smart for this," muttered the Marquis, 
who, however, pretended not to have heard. He spoke 
of the Count de Haga, who had come to Ermenonville 
the preceding evening. The reader will recollect that he 
was the King of Sweden, at that time the lion in Paris ; 
only the word had not yet been so applied. 

VOL. u. "a 
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" He was of course enchanted ? *' said one of the party. 

" He condescended to say as much." 

" Your turf is very dry," said Rivarol, 

" Is that any fault of mine ? This is such an extra- 
ordinary year ! After a terrific winter ^" 

" A frightful drought. 'Tis very melancholy. Eortu- 
nately— ah ! the Abb6 ! " 

The Abb6 Bandeau drew near. 

He was one of Quesnay's successors, and one of the 
Btaunchest supporters of the sect. In 1788 the poor 
Abbe died, out of his mind ; in 1784, he was neither 
more nor less so, than many others. 

" I was saying that this turf is very dry, Monsieur 
rAbbe." 

" Alas ! for the wheat. No wheat, no bread." 

" Have you really made that discovery ? " 

" Ah ! if people had but listened to us ! If the blind 
routine " 

" Would they have had rain at will ? *' 

" I don't say that exactly. But " 

But in truth it amounted to almost the same thing. 
By dint of dwelling upon reasonable and practicable 
ameliorations. Bandeau and his followers had ended in 
launching out into that which was impossible. On the 
one hand, they attributed to governments an almost 
absolute power over the welfare of the people ; on the 
other, with a presumption, one can scarcely believe to 
have been in earnest, they enlarged to an indefinite 
extent, the limits of man's power over nature. Bandeau 
was one of the most sincere. The presence of a sceptic 
only confirmed his faith. 

He almost asserted that by means of certain methods 
of culture, and a certain understanding between nations, 
nature might be compelled to conform to the almanac, 
to produce everything at a fixed time, as it already brings 
days, nights, years, and hcgars. We might know before- 
hand what heat, cold, or winds to expect. How many 
evils would poor humanity thus escape! No more 
fickleness in the sky; no more floods or desolating 
droughts. 
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Eivarol listened blandly. " There is just one thing 
that troubles me,'* said he. 

"What is it?" 

" "What will remain for Saint Q-enevieve to do ? *' 

Another adherent came up to the Abb^ Bandeau at 
this point, and he had all the warmth of a recent convert. 
It was M. de Condorcet, whose mind was already full of 
the dreams with which he was about to gratify the public 
in his " Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind." 
Little did he trouble himself about grass or wheat, 
drought or rain ; but that which others asserted with 
regard to natural objects, and to the wonderful changes 
about to be wrought by man, he applied to man himself, 
and the wonders to be wrought in him. At the risk of 
startling Jean-Jacques in his cofl&n, he predicted that 
medicine would in time not only succeed in curing, but, 
aided by the progress of mind, and social order, in 
eradicating nearly all diseases. A time would come in 
which man would no longer die of old age ; old age itself 
•w^ould cease by degrees to exercise its present power of 
weakening the sources of life. Man would not be 
exactly immortal, but the space between biiAh and death 
would be almost indefinitely prolonged. Whilst indefi- 
nitely lengthening his existence, man would also become 
indefinitely better. Condorcet plunged with delight into 
the contemplation of that time, when a bad action of what 
kind so ever, would be as impossible, even physically, as 
already for the greater number of men is a cruel and 
monstrous action, a cold-blooded murder, or an atrocious 
assassination. He declared that it was an insult to the 
human species, to pretend to perceive limits to virtue, to 
the love of virtue, or to the power of being virtuous. 

Bivarol was silenced. The sting of sarcasm had 
become innoxious ; there were three or four urging each 
other on, sometimes agreeing, sometimes of opinions 
diametrically opposite but equally whimsical; all, in 
short, banded together against experience and common 
sense. Whilst Bandeau was lamenting over the drought 
and the wheat, Mercier took up the thesis of one of the 
last volumes of his " Picture of Paris.'* " Wheat," said 
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he, " whicH nourishes man, has also been his executioner. 
Prom the culture of wheat, spring all social inequalities 
and iniquities. Those legislators of olden times knew 
well what they were about when they placed upon their 
altars wheat and civilisation, in the person of Ceres ; 
they understood this to be the best means of subduing 
men, and ensuring tyranny. Wheat! Wheat must 
perish, if man is to be free ! It is Agriculture which is 
killing us, for the agriculturist is necessarily, under one 
form or another, a slave. But science is at hand. It 
advances with gigantic strides ; a day will come when it 
will be able to extract a nourishing principle from every 
object, when it will be as easy to obtain food, as to draw 
water from the river. There will be no hatreds then ; no 
quarrels. Adieu to pride, ambition, avarice, those results 
of civilisation. Man will have whereupon to live ; man 
will be virtuous." 



CHAPTER VII. 



Whilst Mercier was paraphrasing these absurdities in 
his book, a bell rang, the sound of which was most 
welcome to every one, Mercier included, who had come 
from Paris. 

They entered the house, and proceeded to the elegant 
dining-room of the Marquis de Girardin. The designs 
of the hangings of the room, consisted of landscape 
scenery. At each extremity was an altar; on one of 
which stood a bust of Eousseau ; on the other, a statue 
of Nature. Before Eousseau were placed three or four 
volumes of his works ; before Nature, some of the 
products of spring, a basket of flowers, a handful of 
unripe cherries, a bundle of asparagus, and some early 
potatoes. After duly admiring the taste of their host, the 
gentlemen took their seats. 

Our economists, who had entered in a body, remained 
together, and occupied one end of the table. After them 
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came Bivarol and his friend Champcentz, seated opposite 
to each other, as if to enclose the band. The rest of the 
company were placed by chance. 

Chance, however, is malicious at times, more especiallj 
when it receives a helping hand. It placed Chamfort 
almost vis-a-vis to Bivarol, and Eajnal, a perpetual talker, 
by the side of Saint- Lambert, who always seemed 
astonished that anyone should venture to tsdk without 
his permission. Julian fancied he perceived a plot to 
place him under his father's bust. He therefore avoided 
passing it, and seated himself about half-way down the 
table, nearly opposite to M. de Girardin. On his right 
was his travelling companion, on his left Babaut. 

As the latter was preparing to eat his soup, Julian 
said to him quietly, " Why don't you say grace r* " 

"Grace? Here?" 

" Yes. "Why not ? " 

" It is stated that your father said grace, one day when 
he was dining at d'Alembert's." 

A sigh was the only reply. 

" What have we got here," grumbled Mercier. " I do 
think it is starch — or else a mixture of hair-powder and 
water." 

" Hush ! " said the Abbe Bandeau. 

Mercier swallowed as best he could, five or six spoon- 
fuls ; after which a servant received his plate. 

He wanted to wash the taste out with a little wine, 
and poured out half a glassful. Scarcely had he put it to 
his hps than he made a hideous grimace. 

" Hush ! " said the Abbe again. 

It was a sort of white, glutinous, nauseous beer. 

Enraged, he bethought himself of swallowing a piece 
of bread. His knife stuck in a kind of cake, whicn he 
dared not put into his mouth. 

" I do believe it's all bewitched ! " 

" Hush ! " 

This time the Abbe indicated by a glance, an indi- 
vidual who, seated beside the host, appeared to be very 
attentively watching the efiect of the black broth upon 
our modem Spartans. Mercier understood the glance, 
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for the man was not altogether unknown to him. The 
bread was made of potatoes, and known as par- 
mentiere; the wine also was parmentiere ; the broth a 
decoction of parmenUere — the man was Parmentier him- 
self. Mercier shuddered as he took in the fact. "Were 
they indeed going to have a second edition of that 
famous dinner, where the incomparable bulb had 
appeared in twenty-five different shapes, and twenty- 
five times drawn forth the admiring gratitude of the 
inventor's friends ? 

Here is another of the follies of that day, or rather 
another example of the one we were just now alluding to, 
that is the tendency to overstep the bounds of possibility, 
and to seek every thing in every thing. A means of 
raising oneself into the air is discovered, and forthwith 
navigation, war, international relations, all civilisation in 
fact is to be changed. People begin to appreciate a new 
article of consumption, and they must needs insist on a 
thorough revolution with regard to the food of mankind. 
The mania for infatuation is abroad, and Parmentier, with 
all his ability, is attacked by it, in the same way as any 
one else. 

The present company, however, were not all equally 
inclined to immolate themselves for the glory of Par- 
mentier, and parmentery. In spite of Bandeau, in spite 
of two or three other devotees, the host had perceived 
many a grimace, heard many an exclamation — and some 
of them pretty strong ones. The servants charitably 
handed wheaten bread to such as wished for it, also the 
juice of the grape, the same being of the best growth in 
JFrance : in a very short time Parmentier was the only 
one who kept to Parmentier bread, and Parmentier beer. 
Rivarol looked at Mercier ; Mercier would not return 
the glance. The great enemy to wheat could not but be 
a little discomfited as he ate the beautiful white bread, 
which had been substituted for the yellow. But, after 
all, why should he feel any embarrassment? He had 
but to reply that the potato is also connected with agri- 
culture, that it, would produce slavery as wheat had 
done, and that until they were enabled to eat wood, and 
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stones, thej might just as well resign tbemselves to 
go on eating wheat. At all events, no one seemed 
to have the slightest recollection of what Eousseau 
had said against the impious custom of eating meat. 
Tish, flesh, and fowl, were all alike welcome ; conscience 
seemed completely in league with appetite. Taking 
advantage of the respectful silence which invariahly 
attends the commencement of a good repast, we will 
complete the tour of the tahle. He who had allowed 
himself, without much ceremony to be installed below 
the altar of Nature was the author of "Studies of 
Nature,"^Bemardin de Saint-Pierre. A fine coun- 
tenance, is it not ? On a nearer inspection, however, it 
would please you much less. Lavater, whom Itaynal 
repented having gone to see, would have more than one 
observation to make with regard to Bemardin de Saint- 
Pierre, which would not be over complimentary. He 
would see meanness by the side of nobleness^ the 
treacherous glance in the beautiful eye. It would be 
difficult, nevertheless, not to take an interest in an 
author who has borne up against so many privations, and 
overcome so many obstacles. 

His neighbour Dupont de Nemours, is deep in diplo- 
macy ; M. de Yergennes is making him his confidant. Is 
not yonder stout man, Eulhiere ? The epigram at all 
events was correct vnth regard to his " face rebondie." 
Nothing is as yet known of him, beyond his satire, 
excepting his little poem on " Controversies ; " but Vol- 
taire praised it, and the author^s reputation is established. 
People are expecting, and will have to expect for a long 
time yet, his "Anecdotes on the Eussian Eevolution 
of 1762 ;" also his *; History of the Polish Anarchy,'^ 
for which he has received, during the last thirteen years, 
a pension of six thousand lires. He also derives six 
thousand lires from one of those absurd sinecures 
which the Bevolution will sweep away. Tou know of 
the pump called the "Samaritan?'' Well; the said 
pump has a "governor," appointed by the king, and that 
governor is none other than M. de Eulhiere, formerly 
aide-de-camp to Marshal de Eichelieu. But we will not 
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grudge bim tbe golden leisure allotted to him, since he 
dedicates a portion, at least, of it, to a good work, the 
revisal of his " Explanations with regard to the Eevocation 
of the Edict of Nantes." Perhaps this very thing may 
be the subject of his conversation with his neighbour, 
M. d*Epremesnil. 

Who yet remains to be named ? We must hasten on. 
There are Eroucher and Lebrun ; there is Dusaulx ; and 
there Cubi^res.' Beaumarchais has not made his appear- 
ance. Grimm, who knows every thing, . is asked what 
can have happened to him ; however, Grimm is at fault 
this time. There is David, who is still " painter to the 
king ;'* that is Garat, whom M. de Buffon embraced the 
other day,* exclaimmg, " Here is an author.'* That is 
Morellet, who is no longer so biting, now that he has a 
good living to feast upon. That is, — heaven preserve us ! 
— I do believe he is about to exhibit on a chicken, the 
superiority of that machine of his. Don't offer us any 
of that chicken, Dr. Guillotin ; I should really fancy 1 
was eating the flesh of a person who has been executed ! 

The remainder of the guests seated at the table are 
quite indifferent to us. Moreover, conversation has 
begun again. Let us listen to what is going on. 

It was not Eaynal who opened the fire this time, 
but D'Epr^mesnil, a man who talks much better, and 
rather less than he. A word dropped from one of the 
party, started him on his favourite subject, the extra- 
vagance of the court, and it is impossible to deny that he 
has a fine field. Eivarol himself, whom we have heard 
excusing, and even approving of the enormous monarch- 
ical expenditure, is now obliged to confess that it is 
being carried too far. M. de Calonne has undone all 
that M. Necker had done; has overthrown all the 
barriers raised against the avidity of the courtiers, and 
the financiers of every degree. The old custom has been 
restored, of granting by favour, interests in fanns, in the 
purchase and sale of goods, and in the administration 
of trusts. Money seems to be plentiful, but this is 

* On the occasion of his ** Eloge de Fontenelle," which won the crown 
of the Academy. 
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owing to monej lenders, whose good will is calculated to 
cost about thurty millions a year. M. de Calonne's 
theory is, that he who would borrow ought to appear 
rich, and it is only by spending money that people can 
carry this appearance ; forgetting that what may do very 
well in the case of a nobleman, whose real position 
the public ignores, will not succeed when a state is con- 
cerned. They may manage to hide many things : but 
the public always knows, on the whole, whether the 
expenses exceed the receipts, and whether the resources 
be real or fictitious. M. de Calonne has' succeeded, at aU 
eyents, in one thing ; besides financial people, the court, 
the royal fisimily, the king himself, are all on his side. 
How could so economical a prince ever have placed any 
confidence in such a minister. How can he continue it 
to him? He was tired of M. Necker's exordiums; he 
allowed himself to be seduced by a clever man who 
seemed to find everything very easy, and to see only one 
straight high road, where the other saw rocks to be 
blasted ; but when this clever man was actually at work, 
how could it have happened that a man of common sense 
did not perceive that all was being lost ? 

The blindness of Louis XYI. at this time is indeed 
perfectly inexplicable. In the course of one single year * 
we see him giving the sum of nearly seventeen millions 
to his two brothers. More than twenty are sunk in 
incidental expenses, that is to say, without any indication 
of person or thing. In the space of three years the 
king purchased St. Cloud, Eambouillet, Tile-Adam, 
besides other estates ; seventy millions are thus ex- 
pended in these ruinous acquisitions, chiefly in order to 
oblige the sellers. Kever had the royal mendicants been 
so prosperous and so shameless. The highest rank was 
but a pretext for greater demands, and admitted as a 
reason for obtaining more. " When I saw other people 
holding out their hisind, I tendered my hat," said the 
Prince de Conde. So that while it is absurd to say that 
the deficit in the financial department brought on the 
French Eevolution, it is but too true, that exhibitions of 

♦ 1783. 
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8ucli a nature, ml?84i, placed a formidable weapon in the 
hands of those who were to carry it out. D'Epr^mesnil 
wielded this weapon with terrific skill. He was actuated 
equally by the conscientious indignation of the patriot who 
laments over a ruin destroyed by fire, and the theatrical 
indignation of the revolutionist who fans the fiiame. He 
had stormed in parliament against the Abb6 Sabatier de 
Cabres, who was suspected of having communicated to the 
comptroller-general their private deliberations, while at 
the same time, he thought it fair enough, that people who 
were admitted to the intimacy of the king, queen, and 
.the princes, should make him acquainted with all the 
most secret proceedings of the court. It was he who had 
protested most loudly against private letters of arrest, 
he who had extorted from Louis XVI. the abandonment 
ofVincennes as a state prison; he who continued to 
demand that no one should in any case be arrested 
without judicial forms ; and yet when government had 
wished, in accordance with the claims of philosophers, 
and upon the advice of enlightened lawyers, to modify 
whatever was obsolete, impracticable, or barbarous in 
the administration of justice, D*Epremesnil constituted 
himself the champion of all that existed ! Had he not, in 
spite of Voltaire, argued against the reinstatement of 
SuUy ? He did not even tn?^ to keep up the semblance 
of impartiaHty. The government was always wrong, its 
opponents invariably right. His life presents a curious 
study. We have in D'Epremesml, a type of those men 
of strong passions, half-generous, half-perfidious, whose 
melancholy mission it is to do a little good, which would 
have been effected without their agency, and to pave the 
way for much evil, which, possibly, without them, might 
never have been committed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The guests at Ermenonyille were that day rebearsing 
A drama which was ve^ shortly to be enacted in a 
much larger theatre. Mirabeau, appropriating facts and 
ideas with which others had just furnished him, boldly 
grappled with that which the bold parliament itsefr 
scarcely dared even to think of, namely, the possibility. of a 
radical change in everything. It was no longer indigna- 
tion, but rage and hatred. Those who have thrown 
away most money, are invariably the most inexorable 
in all monetajy questions ; one would think that waste 
of public property strikes them as a personal offence ; 
and that their rights are infringed when money is 
squandered without their aid. Add to this the discom- 
fiture which Julian caused him, who, silent and motionless 
as he was, had nevertheless penetrated the most secret 
recesses of his heart. It was necessary that he should 
be altogether silent, or that he should talk suiEciently 
loud to divert his mind. 

When he overstepped the truth, Rivarol plucked up 
courage. 

"The Queen, nevertheless," he said, "has made a 
sacrifice which cost her a great deal." 

" With regard to the necklace ? " asked some one. 

" Yes ; she was dying to have it, and " 

"And pray why should she be dying to have it?" 
exclaimed D'Eprdmesnil. " Has she not already more 
jewels than she can wear ? Not long ago, there was 
three hundred and forty-eight thousand lires given 
for " 



" That was eight years ago 



for ear-rings! One hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand lires last year, for pearls and diamonds ! " 

" That may be ; at any rate, she longed to possess 
the necklace; and when she knew that they wanted 
eighteen hundred thousand lires for it " 
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"That is as much as to say that she would have 
bought it if it had only cost one million " 

"I don't know anything about that ; but it is certain 
that the King said, * With this sum I could have two 
line-of-battle ships ;' to which the Queen replied, * We 
have more need of vessels than of diamonds.* " 

A lucky hit has always its weight in France. The 
guests looked at each other; they were almost recon- 
ciled to the Queen. 

It was not so with all, however. " Pooh ! '* mut- 
tered Chamfort, " what does that prove ? A clever 
speech is not a reason. And who knows but that this 
same speech was made for her ? or that she had com- 
posed it beforehand ? " 

" What are you saying ? " said Eivarol. 

" Nothing." 

" WeU, but," said a neighbour, " a good saying is 
coin, like anything else. It is fabricated — it is stolen 
— ^you may put it in your pocket." 

" Is that what M. de Chamfort was saying ? " 

"Yes." 

" If he says so, it must be true." 

As it was generally asserted that Chamfort got up 
his wit for the day in the morning, this last speech 
nailed him. Eivarol was revenged. 

D'Epremesnil returned to the charge with the ut- 
most imperturbability. He emptied his bag of facts, and 
the bag was a large one. He spoke of about ten millions 
or thereabouts spent in 1783, in the secret service of 
foreign affairs; he spoke of five hundred thousand 
given as premiwn to the Prince de Conde, on the occasion 
of the sale of the rights of Clermontois ; he spoke of 
orders for one, two, or three hundred thousand lu:es, for 
the benefit of such and such an individual, or such and 
such a family. The famous " Eed Book," in which all 
this was inserted, proves that D'Epremesnil had been 
rightly informed. 

The chorus of political economists had ceased, in order 
the better to listen and to eat ; neither had they forgotteii 
to drink, and the wines, we have said, were good. They 
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>egaii also to find time for gossiping. Not that these 
gentlemen had exceeded the quantity of wine allowahle 
with a good dinner, but everyone knows that some 
spirits are peculiarly sensitive to the fumes of Bacchus, 
and our friends were of the number. Paradox and 
sentimentality flourish admirably under this sprinkling 
from the vine. 

Tou should have heard Pechmeja spouting " Mephe," 
paraphrasing his visions of the golden age of happiness 
and innocence, which, according to him, are promised to 
mankind. He placed in juxtaposition with a picture of 
the lavish expenditure of the court, another of a republic 
of wise men, contented with actual necessaries, despising 
money, in fact, altogether ignoring it ; beside a picture 
of a people burdened with taxes, he placed another of a 
nation in which no one would have anything to pay. 
Condorcet then took up his dreams on medicine, on an 
infinitely protracted youth, and of an almost complete 
conquest of death; Bandeau, his extravagant prpmises 
with regard to the extension of man's empire over the 
material world ; Mercier, ungrateful to the good bread 
which had in the first instance softened his heart, resumed 
his invective against the perfidious wheat which hides 
such enormities beneath its white, soft fiour. The golden 
age appeared to them, as will be perceived, under very 
different aspects ; if they had been sufficiently composed. 
to listen to each other, this touching harmony would 
very probably have terminated in a quarrel. What 
horrible things had the orgjans of the respective parties, 
the " Eph^merides du Citoyen," and the " Journal 
Economique," said of each other! Fortunately they all 
spoke at once. Besides, they agreed in the main, as 
is, and always will be the case with system-mongers of 
this kind, however various and contradictory they may 
be. The fundamental idea was, that man is maae for 
earth, that here is his object, his end, his all. It is, in 
short, matter establishing itself upon the ruins of mind. 

'* Shall we allow all this to go on P " said Julian to 
Babaut. 
. "They are intoxicated." 
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" Scarcely more so thau on a fast day. They said just 
as much in the garden." 

" That 's true." 

" Answer them then." 

" They would not listen." 

" Others would listen." 

"Try." 

Julian tried. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "it is a very fine thing to 
interest oneself in the welfare of mankmd ; but before- 
hand it would be well to ask this question. * Have we 
any locality in which to place this happiness P * I 
see you bringing materials for the edifice, and I might 
object that some of them will never work together ; I 
restrict myself to asking whether, before building, you 
have thought of a site. For myself, I know but of one : 
the heart of man ; and the heart of man, recollect, is not 
merely the soil, but the mine from whence the materials 
are forcibly extracted. Ton may fancy you are building 
with new elements ; you will in reality be building with 
stones as old as man himself, the surface of which, the 
very boldest system does nothing but scrape. There are 
ever the same passions, vices, and follies to contend with. 
To imagine that by the change of some material condi- 
tions, the sources of misery and vice may be dried up, is 
to suppose that man will open up new ones, that in fact 
he will be man no longer. I will go even further; I 
assert that by the picture you draw of the future results 
of your labours, you are yourselves opening up the most 
inexhaustible sources. You would think you were not 
saying anything if you restricted yourselves to the promise 
of certain ameUorations, followed by corresponding relief; 
you promise entire cure, which is the most effectuiu means 
of making the people insensible of real ameliorations, 
of exciting in them boundless desires, of changing the 
very elements of happiness which you will have procured 
for them, into elements of suffering. Tou perceive, I say, 
in these elements themselves, nothing of the strange- 
ness of some of them, the danger of others, which, happily 
however, are fabulous ; I might ask what would become 
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of mankind if it were no longer necessary to work in order 
to procure food, and whether the prospect of this universal 
idleness is not a hundred times more frightful than a life 
of actual labour, notwithstanding the sorrow combined 
with it. I set all details aside ; if you like I will admit 
them. But how can you expect me to admit the 
premises ? Are you in earnest yourselves in doing so ? 
Do you believe that man was created for happiness in 
this world? Tou smile. Tou look as if you were 
saying to yourselves, * We are in for it now. The priest 
is at us.' You are mistaken. I believe that the question 
may be completely answered, with the aid of honesty and 
common sense, by reducing it to a worldly question, 
entirely apart from any notions of religion. What, after 
all, is the question P The verification of a single fact. 
Can you, together with the goods of this world, ensure 
this said happiness to any one soever ? No. Why then 
do you talk of ensuring it to mankind at large P You 
are already obliged, in order to give some appearance of 
likelihood to the thing, to take refuge in that which has 
least of it, the suppression of disease, and the discovery 
of abundant and inexhaustible supplies; and I might 
defy anyone to maintain your position, without propping 
it up with promises, as unlikely, as absurd, to speak 
plaii^y, as these. The great fact still exists ; were there 
in all the earth only one man in a million sufiering in body 
or mind, I should be authorised to declare that man is 
not made for happiness in this world, and that every 
system starting on a contrary assertion, or even on the 
supposition of the same, is condemned." 

" Fine consolation that for those who are suffering ! " 
exclaimed Pechmeja. 

" I did not say," resumed Julian, " that I would offer 
this as consolation to such. Do you want to force me 
to take up the religious side of the question P But I 
will not do so. I said that I would look at it in a worldly 
point of view only : I will keep to this. Consolation, in 
your eyes, is to eat when one's hungry ; to be cured when 
one is ill, or at all events to be well taken care of. I am 
aware that many lack this material consolation, and I am 
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fep from asserting that we flhould not trv to bring it 
within the reach of all, but again, many have received, 
and are now receiving it ; andlom whom prav ? From 
those who side with you ? sometimes ; but oftener from 
those who think as I do. In aU countries, in all ages, 
those who have said most positively that human nature 
must suffer, have done most to relieve this suffering 
humanity. So long as you teach man that suffering is 
contrary to his destiny, were you to devote your whole 
life to doing him good, you only plunge him into evila 
worse than those you have relieved.". 

Thus spoke Julian, sometimes interrupted, sometimes 
listened to with a tolerable degree of attention. These 
are questions which the ordinary class of thinkers find it 
difficult to examine with coohiess, and which they rather 
glory in discussing with that logic of the heart which is 
so often false. They think it grand to argue unreasonably 
in favour of those who suffer. It is a passion, like any 
other ; but we confess we greatly prefer that of the man 
who confronts the accusations of fools, and who would 
rather be true, at the risk of seeming harsh, than absurd 
in order to appear humane. Julian, however, had only 
dropped the religious side of the question, in order that 
he might be afterwards the better able to take it up 
vigorously. It was necessary to clear the ground of 
sophistry, dreams, and sentimentality, all equally un- 
christian : in the first place because they are false, m the 
next because they have a semblance of Christianity, 
which imbelief is fond of assuming. 

At last he entered upon the real point at issue. Those 
who, a little while previously, had sneered when he 
merely glanced at it, became serious when he entered 
upon it in good earnest. There is always something 
gained by boldly facing the enemy. Very possibly you 
may not beat him, but you are at all events sure of his 
respect. 

He entered, we say, into the real question, — ^for he would 
not have done so, had he confined himself, as is so often the 
case, to that of practical charity — ^that of Christianity 
regarded as impelling man to comfort his fellow. It is 
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easy to show that no other religion, no system, has 
impelled him so forcibly to this ; out love of mankind 
may be foxmd everywhere, and it is difGicult to trace in its 
manifestations that which is, or is not, the produce of 
Ohristianity. 

" It is more prudent, therefore," said he, "and at the 
same time more courageous, to take a higher stand, and 
only to consider that we have arrived on Christian ground, 
when we regard the fate of humanity in its immediate 
relations with Christianity. Then the idea of a future 
life no longer has the appearance of having been thrust 
forward in order to induce patience under suffering. 
Bising superior to the casual desire of compensation for 
earthly sufferings, it becomes an essential part of a much 
vaster and nobler plan, than that self-interested balance 
between the sorrows of a certain number of days and a 
happiness without end. In this plan, there is room for 
eve^hing. Material improvements are effected under 
the influence of a spirit of life and faith, which doubles 
human energy; great discoveries are made in the 
enei^sing consciousness of dravdngnear to God through 
the intellect, and to eternal truths by means of passing 
phenomena: There, we say, is room for eveiything, 
pride excepted ; elsewhere, the case is otherwise ; there 
IS room for nothing but pride ; it animates everything, 
pervades everything, is everything. It is pride, more 
than suffering, which makes the sceptic curse the troubles 
of earth ; it is pride, more than the absence of material 
proof, which causes the rejection of the idea of another 
life, and the considering this as the only career open to 
man. People deny God, because they do not wish to be 
indebted to him for anything; thejl deny happiness, 
because it implies gratitude. But gratitude, humility, 
patience, all those things which from afar seem to be so 
aifficult, become easy when they are nearer. Obstacles 
vanish, every " why and wherefore " is answered. The 
great question of heaven carries along with it all the 
questions of earth, and the light which encircles the goal 
suffices to dispel the darkness of the road. 

" This is the sense in which it is true that Christianity 
VOL. n. "^ 
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is the antidote to all revolutionary poisons. If you 
restrict its part to the stirring up of the charity of the 
rich, to raising and supporting philanthropic institutions^ 
the part, though a fine one, is that of philanthropy, not 
of religion ; do what you will, you will never be able to 
stand against those who will oppose magnificent promises 
to your necessarily incomplete deeds, and you will only 
have whetted that thirst for happiness, which they promise 
to satisfy. Such Christianity will be less displeasing to 
infidels, but it will only serve to arm the poor with the 
most deplorable arguments. Tou will only have taught 
them to set themselves up for auction; do not be 
astonished if they give themselves to the highest bidder. 

"It is this dangerous auction we woidd deprecate. 
When materialism with its large promises advances, draw 
back; you will be stronger in withdrawing than in 
encountering a useless struggle, and nothing is better 
calculated to set people in array against the dreams held 
oiit to them, than this prudent exemption." 

Thus did Julian proceed ; and if he did not succeed, 
which indeed he had not expected he would, in converting 
any of the guests at Ermenonville, he obliged them 
silently to acmowledge that had they had to wrestle with 
such Christianity as this, the difficulty in gaining the 
victory, would have been very much increased. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



The following morning, at daybreak, whilst the whole 
establishment were yet asleep, Julian was walking in 
the park. He wanted to be again alone in those spots 
where, in spite of himself, his thoughts had often 
wandered. 

He found the tree under which he had seen Eousseau, 
six years before. Nothing in the aspect of this tree had 
changed ; nothing in that of the others, or of the grass and 
flowers. If ruins tell us eloquently that we are passing 
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awa^, nothing after them tells us the same tale more 
forcibly than those fragile things, which pass away 
even more quickly than we do, but which spring up 
again, whilst time returns nothing to us of what he 
has once taken away. We are tola that we wither like 
the'prass ; and lo ! the very grass se^ms to take pleasure in 
editing us, by springing up again greener thim ever, as 
if to let us know that it will exist when we shall be 
no more. 

The past could not be to him any cause of remorse ; 
and if, perchance, something did at this time weigh on 
his heart, it was rather the very thought of not finding 
anjtinjxg to regret. There is a species of bitterness in 
this w^dch the holiest hopes never entirely efface; he 
must be more than human who does not feel it. 

The recollection of what he had suffered carried him 
back to that eternal question of suffering which had 
been the subject of conversation the previous evening. 
He perceived with fear that he no longer looked on 
it from the same elevation, and that these haunts were 
likely to call up the old man within him. Murmurs and. 
doubt he felt to be entirely subdued; but he realised 
only too strongly that he would have to taste again of 
grief. By so much as he had felt himself strong against 
gross materialists, by so much also did he find himself 
weak, amidst the tumult of his own heart. Formerly he 
considered himself as fatallv called to inherit Eousseau's 
sorrows. Such a conviction was not evanescent; it 
might slumber at times, but it was ever liable to be 
aroused. 

It revived now. He was approaching his father's 
grave, and this grave seemed to him to fill the whole 
park with an enervating and sorrowful atmosphere. Go 
away, however, he could not. An irresistible attraction, 
drew him towards that island, that tomb. He dreaded 
coming; to it, yet he quickened his steps. 

At last he caught sight of the poplars, then of the 

island, then of the grave. A slight bridge of planks 

was thrown across the pond, doubtless to facilitate some 

work which was being done. At this time, however, 

i2 
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there was not a creature either on the island or 
near it. 

He found the tombstone abeady covered with in- 
scriptions, dates, names, and emblems. All countries 
and all languages had paid their tribute. Innumerable 
fi*actures at the angles bore witness to the devout 
vandalism of those who had wished for a fragment of 
the holy stone. The trees, also, had often done duty 
for the stone : the bark was either stripped off or covered 
with letters. As is almost invariably the case, the silly 
inscriptions preponderated. 

JuIiaQ did not stop to read them. His eyes were on 
the grave, his thoughts far away. 

His steps soon turned to another spot — the nook in 
which he had found the corpse of De.Saugy. 

He could almost have sought again upon thp sand the 
blood, which had been washed by the rains during four 
years. Whosesoever the hand that shed it, it seems to 
us as if blood must have left ineffaceable stains. 

But when he had perceived that no trace of it 
remained, he recollected that his own had very nearly 
mingled with it. Another lesson ! 

^d his thoughts went rambling on, following through 
all its details this idea, at once so childish and so solemn, 
so poetical and yet so gross, of the little space we are 
allowed to occupy amidst the works of nature and of 
time. Himself away, and what of all that he saw would 
have been changed ? "Would the sun arise less radiantly ? 
Would the birds sing less gaily ? No ! There would not 
be one leaf more nor less upon the trees, not one blade of 
grass more nor less in the turf, not one drop of dew 
more nor less upon these fragrant flowers. 

In all this our pride is less bruised than our heart. 
This feeling is a sort of reproach of nature : it seems to 
us imgrateful of her to regret us so little who have 
loved her so much. We should wish her, when we 
are gone, to perceive that we are no longer there to 
admire and love her ; the grief of even a flower or a leaf, 
would make us happier, than all the tokens of regret 
i^ith which ovi tomb might be adorned. Those cypress 
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trees, those funereal shrubs, with which, possibly, it may 
be surrounded — ^we know well enough that their seeming 
grief is not for us. 

But Julian stopped short. In the very act of charging 
nature with ingratitude, was he not himself ungrateful r 
In default of trees and flowers, would there not be one 
to lament and weep for himp Could he forget that 
which had been revealed to him in this very spot — ^that 
which had torn from him the weapon with which he was 
about to end his days P 

Yes, Marie would have wept for him ; perhaps Marie 
would still weep for him. This perhaps frightened him. 
Tour years ! four years ! 

Under the influence of these revived recollections, he 
wondered how he could himself have protracted a time 
already so long. A single day now seemed a long 
delay. The next day, therefore, Marie should have 
a letter. . He would commit to the flames the one he 
had already begun ; he would give full liberty to his pen, 
and his heart should tell her sdl. 

And why not write this letter immediately, on the 
island itself, under these trees P Where should he seek 
for inspiration if not at the spot where he had received, 
as by a miracle, the avowal of Marie's sentiments P 

As he opened his writing-case he heard a step upon 
the bridge. He looked up. It was she ! 

He saw her go towards the grave, and gaze upon it 
for some minutes ; then she seated herself on a bench at 
a little distance. There she was, almost opposite to 
Julian. She had but to raise her head and she would 
see him. 

It was long, however, before she did so. He stood 
motionless, leaning against a tree, and could scarcely 
collect himself sufficiently to ask himself if it were true. 
She ! Marie, was within a few paces of him ! He had 
before his eyes those features which were graven so 
deeply in his soul ! He had but to murmur once again 
the name so often murmured in his solitary anguish, and 
she would hear it ! Eather, however, would he silence 
even the very beating of his heart. What would she 
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say — ^what do — at sight of him ? He dreaded equally 
seein? her either too deeply or too little aflfected; he 
would have put off indefinitely, even at the risk of letting 
her go away, the moment of advancing towards her. 

At last she seemed roused from her reverie ; and he 
saw her trying to ascertain whereabouts she was in the 
island, of which a drawing was in her hand. He under- 
stood, not without a pang of another kind, that De Saugy*s 
death might be one motive of this pilgrimage, and 
then he hesitated no longer. He advanced a step. 
She perceived him. 

Another person just at that moment watched them 
from afar. Hidden in a shrubbery, Cambel had for 
some time been following Marie's movements. He saw 
Julian, therefore, take one step, then another, then throw 
himself at Marie's feet, covering her hands with kisses. 
Not one word, apparently, was for a long time exchanged. 
They wept. The first look had said everything ; tears 
were a si^cient reply. 

She at last compelled Julian to rise, and he sat by her 
side. Then they spoke, but soon seemed to be uneasy 
at finding; themselves in the centre of the island, on a 
bench which was everywhere visible. They therefore 
crossed the bridge, and seated themselves on the opposite 
bank, in the same little temple where we once saw 
Madame de Beauharnais and her friends. Cambel, still 
concealed, was scarcely more than twenty paces from 
them. 

He did his utmost to listen; but he could scarcely 
catch more than a few words from time to time, drowned 
in that long murmured conversation, in which looks, 
tears, smiles, then tears again, said much more than 
words. Ofttimes indignation was depicted on both 
countenances, doubtless at the mutual recital of the 
treachery of some common enemy ; ofttimes too the con- 
versation stopped. "Words became powerless. Cambel 
tried to get nearer. He gently put aside the branches, 

fained half a step, then another, and again a third. But 
fane turned suadenly round. She had heard a sound ; 
flhe saw Cambel. Julian rushed towards him. 
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*' Wretch ! " he exclaimed. 

" What was it you said? " asked Cambel with perfect 
sang-froid. 

" We know all." 

« Not all," said Cambel- 

« We shall know all." 

" Sooner than you would desire." 

" Threats ! " 

" They are of long standing, Julian." 

"And I will defy them, Cambel, as I have abeady 
defied them." 

" Oh ! do not defy him, Julian ! " exclaimed Marie. 
" He frightens me ! He is a fiend ! " 

He advanced rapidly, and gazing at her fixedly, 
exclaimed — 

"No young lady; he is a man. But a man whom 
you have despised — a man whom you have tortured — a 

man who will show you Adieu ! Love each other. 

Adieu! You know whether it is possible to escape 
from me. You will see me again at the denouement. 
Adieu! Adieu!" 



CHAPTEE X. 



Sevebal days afber this meeting we are in the gardens, 
at St. Cloud. 

What a crowd ! The whole night through, the road 
has been filled with carriages; it is said that many 
people came yesterday and have slept in the park. 

And what is the cause of all this concourse P 

Something is about to take place, such as never has been, 
nor ever wiU be seen again. The Duke de Chartres is 
going to fulfil his strange promise. That balloon which 
is being inflated yonder is for him. If his only object 
is to become the hero of every conversation, he may rest 
satisfied. 

Let us examine the crowd for a few moments. Do 
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you recognise it ? If you had just left tlie BastiUe, 
after a seclusion of but two years, you would ask 
whether you had been transported to another nation, op 
whether old Franklin had become the legislator of this 
one. Would it were so! But, alas! no: without 
adopting his virtues, they have adopted his costume. 
You will say, however, there are some noblemen here, at 
all events. Alas ! these noblemen, as they seem to be, 
who still wear the ample dress of Louis AV., are only 
worthy tradespeople, or ^lonied men, at farthest. The 
great lords, — Stop ! Do you see yonder those round 
hats and serge coats ? Yes : serge coats, and those 
cloth breeches, that plain linen, without frill or ruffle, 
those cotton stockings, those — Faith! I verily believe 
their shoes are without buckles ! WeU, he who leads 
the set is no other than the Duke de Lauzun, lately the 
prince of exquisites. But can you not see at a glance 
that he has breathed American air ? Don't go fancying 
that economy has anything to do with this reform of 
costume. I dare say that cloth is as costly as velvet, 
and those cotton stockings are equal to silk in price. Of 
one thing you may be quite sure : these gentlemen are 
as much in debt as heretofore. 

Now turn to the ladies ; that is, if you have not 
looked at them first, which is very possible. We would 
forgive you for doing so, for they have been decided gainers 
in this revolution. Look no longer for the pyramidal 
head-dresses, for beds of flowers and vegetables ; the 
ladies have at last understood that a natural head-dress 
need not necessarily be composed of artichokes, and 
that her own beautiful tresses may be the very best 
ornament for a lady's head. The hairdressers are 
furious on the subject. This grave community have 
instituted " remonstrances,^^ in the style of parliamentary 
men; but fashion is a more despotic sovereign than a 
Louis XVI., or even than a Louis XIV. Unfortunately, 
it was the queen who set it, and, in consequence, aH 
the perruquiers have become her enemies, as were 
already the silk mercers, since she had taken to gauze 
and lawn. Poor woman! Everything is turned into. an 
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accusation against her. You are told that she wanted 
to have all the manufactories at Lyons stopped, in order 
to enrich — perfidious Austrian that she is ! — those of 
!Flanders and Brabant. 

It- was necessary, however, to allow the hairdressers 
to retain the huge ^^ chignon^^ which weighs down the 
ladies' delicate throats, just as the gentlemen's bag-wigs 
SOU the collar of their coats, only tlie latter has a black 
ribbon, and the former a pink one. The women's 
bonnets are decidedly too large — too much decorated 
with flowers. In endeavouring to get rid of the stiff 
scaffolding of the old fashion, they have fallen into a 
wild, disorderly style. Eaise, I pray you, ladies, those 
innumerable trimmings which conceal two-thirds of your 
feir foreheads, and half your face ! It was all very well 
for M. Giunon to say that this fulness " seems to hide 

Sart of the face, only that that which is visible may be 
oubly charming." The Latins will also tell you, 
that 6od — 

'' Os homini sublime dedit, coelnmqiie taeri 
JuBsit . . ." 

Which means that since you have a face, it could not have 
been intended that you should hide it, and that you had 
better leave that sort of thing to the Turkish women. 
You ought also to prefer being spoken to in Latin and 
Greek, as you profess to copy the antique. This same 
old Grecian also wrote thus : " One might fancy oneself 
transported to Athens on those fete-days when beauty, 
lovely in its own graces only, covered rather than adorned 
with the undulating folds of its light garments, borrowed 
lustre from nothing save the flowers, with which she 
crowned her head. Never did our pretty women more 
closely resemble youthful Greeks." This may be, ladies ; 
but, I implore you, leave Greece to the Greeks, as Ger- 
many to the Germans, and don't imagine that you will 
be better Frenchwomen, by becoming more like Greeks. 
It is quite enough that your husbands are preparing to 
call themselves K>r some time to come, Epaminondas, or 
Felopidas, Leonidas, or Charondas ! Besides, can you 
quite trust what M. Guinon says in this instance ? Many 
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persons liaye fancied they were writing Greek tragedies, 
whicli after all were mere burlesques ; what has happened 
in poetry might very well happen in the matter of fashion. 
But I must &id another fault. Is it, ladies, by way of 
punishment for having worn such great hoops, that you 
are now wearing sacks ? — for such your dresses will 
shortly be, if you continue to make them narrower and 
narrower in this way. You call them frocks, which, by 
your leave, is a very ugly name, and not at all antique ; 

Jerhaps yoti will call them cases some day ? G^o to the 
jouvre, and see whether Venus and Diana clothed them- 
selves after this fashion ! 

However, it is less at St. Cloud, that we should make 
these observations to you, than at that other temple 
where you are daily enthroned, at that palace to which 
the same prince summons you. You exclaimed, like 
everybody else, when he cut down the old trees in order 
to build his shops ; but whereas you scarcely ever resorted 
to the shelter of those trees, now that the garden is only 
a sort of court, one is sure to find you there. No lady 
who does not promenade in the Palais^Boyal can lay claim 
to being fashionable. Only, if she have any propriety in 
her, or wishes to appear to possess it, let her not remain 
there after simset. 

This bazaar, which is to become the centre,and as it were 
the heart of Paris, already occupies a place in every con- 
versation, in every anecdote. Listen to the worthy 
tradesman, even under the shadow of St. Cloud, detail- 
ing its wonders to the astonished countryman! You 
would say that Paris had no longer either Tuileries, 
Louvre, or Saint Q-enevieve, whose dome is just rearing 
itself above the great city ; the countryman sees Paris, 
but the Parisian sees nought save the Palais-Eoyal. He 
is proud of knowing the exact number of the arcades, 
not less than one hundred and eighty ; proud to add that 
each arcade has its own lamp, a species of magnificence 
hitherto unparalleled ; proud of being able to speak as a 
connoisseur of those admirable lamps which light up the 
shops, and whose inventor, M. Quinquet, has brought 
the art of street-lighting, to a degree of perfection, which 
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assnredly will never be surpassed. You miist know that 
all this is open, and remains lighted eyeiy evening, until 
an unheard-of and &bulous hour, untU — ^but you will 
not credit the fiict — ^until half-past ten, and there are 
actually some who talk of going on until eleven o'clock ! 
Ah ! tne thing is, that the French people are ceasing to 
be like a chil^ which is sent to bed at the will of another ! 
Under these arcades you inhale an atmosphere of inde- 
pendence, which you did not inhale under Bichelieu's 
chestnut-trees. Moreover, you must not imagine that 
people do nothing thoe but look at the ladies through 
their glasses. If Eichelieu's ghost has not departed with 
the shade of the trees, that terrible minister must shud- 
der at that which he hears, and more especially at that 
which he sees approaching. 

But where would he not have to tremble just then ? 
Politics and revolt are at Versailles as much as at Paris, 
at St. Cloud as at the Palais-Boyal. 

" What took place at Ermenonville ? " asked one of the 
pedestrians — the Count de Choiseul. 

** Nothing," replied M. d'BpremesniL 

"Nothing?" 

" No. Girardin had invited a whole set-out of people 
whom we scarcely knew. Mirabeau had brought that — 
that Julian — you know ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, after that, it was impossible to converse freely." 

" They say, nevertheless, that you put no check upon 
yourself." 

" I never do. And I should have spoken my mind stiU 
more plainly, had I known the new trick they are playing 



me." 



" Playing you ? " 

" Playing my friends, which is the same thing. Only 
fancy, the government is so infamous." 
" Sneak lower ! speak lower ! " 
" xou belong to the court. Count ? " 
" Yes ! never mind ! What is it ? " 
" And to the Academy." 
« But " 
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'^ But since you also had the honour, as I had, to 
receive lessons from M. Mesmer, you ought to feel 
equally indignant, when the government takes upon itself 
to laugh at him." 

"The governinent has appointed a commission of 
inquiry ; and it seems to me that the names of mofit of the 
member&, Bailly, Franklin, Lavoisier " 

" All prejudiced ! But it is not of that I " 

" My dear d'Epremesml, entre nous, I shall not be at 
all sorry to have some little notion of what I am about. 
I do not regret my hundred louis, although it is paying 
rather dear — It was Ghastellui who led me into this, with 
M. de Lafayette, M. de Noailles, M. de Montesquiou, 
yourself, your advocate-general M. Servan— and if I am 
duped, I am at all events in good company — ^But, in 
short, after these few lessons it reaUy seems to me that 
we are rather more in the dark than when we began." 

" What ! Are you not convinced that there is a certain 
medium — peculiar phenomena " 

" About which neither we nor our master understand 
anything whatever." 

" They exist, nevertheless." 

" Did I deny it ? It is not quackery to say that such 
exist, but to pretend to have discovered the laws. That 
Mesmer of yours " 

" Wait a moment," cried d'Epr^mesnil, " that's not the 
point." 

"Yes it is " 

" No, it is not — It is that indecorous farce which is to 
be acted at the Italian theatre " 

"Ha, ha! * Modem Doctors ?' " 

" Yes. And the government sanctions it." 

" It sanctioned Figaro." 

** Oh ! that's quite a different matter." 

" You were there yourself." 

" No, I was not." 

" Ah ! you are right — You could not get in. How- 
ever it allowed * Figaro * against itself— so it may well 
allow * Modem Doctors ' against — against '' 

"Finish your sentence." 
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" I would rather not." 

" Socrates also " 

"Oh! oh!" 

" Was persecuted " 

"Oh! oh!" 

" Was handed over to derision." 

" Eadet and Barret will be very proud ! " 

" What are the miserable fellows to be proud of ? " 

" Why, of your making them the Aristophanes of the 
age." 

" If their play is acted, woe be to them ! I am vmting 
a pamphlet. And woe most especially to the ministers ! " 

These great enemies to despotism were all alike. Vol- 
taire sent forth fire and flames when the government 
allowed the play of the ' Philosophers ' to be acted. 
D'Alembert and his party had tried twenty times to get 
Pr^ron silenced. Laharpe, quite recently, had demanded 
that reviewers should be forbidden to speak of new plays. 
P'Epremesnil wanted to prohibit laughing at Mesmer. 
All that he had just said to Count de Choiseul-Qt)uffier, 
he repeated in his extraordinary pamphlet, including the 
comparison of Mesmer with Socrates. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

— 4 



Olottds were gathering in the sky, and were anxiously 
watched, both on account of the morrow, and of the 
occasion of the present assemblage. There was in fact, 
3, rumour abroad, that the Duke de Chartres was begin- 
ning to repent of his oath, and that he would be enchanted 
at not being able to fulfil it. Was it true ? We cannot 
say, but every one was inclined to believe it. 

The preparations were long and slow, thanks to the 
•complications of Eobert's devising, in the chimerical 
hope of guidjLng the balloon. In order to give it some- 
thing of the shape of a ship, they had made a lengthened 
ospheroid, placed upon its huge axis. There were a 
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rudder, oars, and sails. Inside was a smaller balloon, filled 
with atmospheric air, and intended, they scarcely kctew 
how, to help in the manoBuvres. But as the number of 
those who could see, or hope to see what was going on, 
was not half of the people congregated in the gardens, 
the remainder continued quietly to walk about. Were 
we to follow their example we should hear a great deal 
about an affair in which M. d'Epr6mesnil has played a 
conspicuous part. The very humble, very respectful and 
reiterated remonstrances on the part of the parliament 
to the King, with regard to the actual condition of the 
Quinze-Vingts, has just been published. 

But however just these parliamentary representations 
may be, they create one of those inextricable perplexities 
which are so fatal to all authority. By what right was 
the parliament inquiring into the management of the 
royal institution of the Quinze-Vingts ? To grant that 
it had the right, would be to acknowledge that it might 
everywhere, in everything, place itself side by side with 
the royal authority, if not above it. The King conse* 
quently is obliged to disregard these remonstrances, and 
hence also to protect, against the parliament, a man he 
cannot endure. Some laugh, others are indignant ; very 
few understand the subject, and those who understand it 
least, of course talk most about it. 

Much also was said on that "Eastern question,'* 
which was already so stale, and which after the lapse of 
three-quarters of a century will still be the order of the 
day. The St. Cloud politicians believe the solution to- 
be near at hand ; the choice of the ambassador seems to 
betoken either that the Cabinet of Versailles is pushing 
it on, or giving it up. A newspaper is being circulated 
in which it is stated that : " In the preface to his * Pic- 
turesque Voyage in Greece,' M. ae Choiseul Gouffier 
has highly applauded the Empress of Bussia, expressing 
the desire that the project long since announced of the 
subversion of the Ottoman Empire should be carried into 
effect. It is singular enough that such a mission should 
have been intrusted to this aristocratic philosopher, who 
has expressed himself so unpleasantly with regard to thfr 
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sovereign and nation among whom he is to reside ; we 
conclude that Erance withraws its support from this 

Sower, and that she is sending a confessor to prepare for 
eath, one whose life is despaired of." What is to he 
belieyed and what rejected ? Some of M. de Choiseul's 
friends who are walking ahout, want to make him speak 
on the suhject ; they will gain nothing for their trouble. 
Besides, is it certain, that he knows himself what he is 
going to do with regard to this dying individual ? In 
the meanwhile he has done that, which his excellent 
friends the philosophers often did ; he has reprinted his 
book, omitting the anti-Turkish pages, and it is to be 
hoped that the Sultan will have sufficient good sense not 
to bea* them in mind. 

A tremendous shout drew every glance suddenly 
towards the enormous globe, which had been with diffi- 
culty detached from the scaffi)ldings. It set off like a 
shot. It was up in the clouds in no time. 

The crowd waved, and shouted, and strained their eyes 
to catch a last glimpse. 

" Out of sight " 

« Out of sight " 

" Where's it going to ? " 

" To Paris.'' 

" To Versailles." 

" Wherever he chooses." 

**Oh!oh!" 

" I say he may — for there is a rudder " 

"And sails " 

"A rudder and sails, sir " 

" We shall see." 

" Do you doubt ? " 

" Doubt there being a rudder and sails ? No." 

" What do you question then ? " 

" Whether they will be of any use." 

"Sir!" 

" What have you to remark ? " 

" You are doubting the human mind ! " 

"No." 

" Yes you are." 
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"Ha!— ha!--ha!— ha!" 

The balloon was coining back, and stopped exactly at 
the place where it had disappeared. 

Ail were fearful that some accident had occurred. Bnt 
when it was known — and known it was, very quickly — 
that no accident had happened, that the balloon was won- 
derfully likely, if not to allow itself to be guided, at all 
events to go high and far, that in short it was the prince 
who — they scarcely dared say it — who had been afraid, 
the laughter was unbounded. All that had been said, 
perhaps wrongfully, of his lack of courage on the waves, 
was now considered likely, by his cowardice in the 
air. His wound was still further aggravated by pitiless 
satires. In one of these he was made to say : — 

*' Qu'on me remette d, terre ! 
J'aime mienx n^^tre rien sur ancun 616ment." 

It was perhaps from this new catastrophe, that he began 
to look upon every means as good, which would enable him 
to become something. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



Maeie and Julian had agreed to write to each other ; 
and it is time that we should give some fragments of their 
correspondence. 

The day after they had met at Ermenonville, Julian 
wrote thus : " If I could hope that your happiness since 
yesterday, has been half as perfect as mine, I should 
be happy and proud, that I am so dear to you as 
to give you so much joy. 

" When I perceived from afar, this house .which has been 
like a tomb to me for so many years, and the old church 
clock which seemed placed there in mockery, in order to 
crush me with the weight of hours, I could scarcely 
recognise either ; all nature appeared to have changed, and 
to be radiant with life and joy. But no ; the change was 
not without, it was within ; it was my own heart that I 
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did not know again — mj heart so joyful after years of 
sadness. I retamed as master to the spot where I had 
been only a slave. 

The unhappy woman whom Cambel had taught to betray 
me, read my joy without understanding it. How easy it 
is to pardon when one is happy ! I questioned her about 
your letters, and when I saw her uneasiness, I did not 
eyen wish to revenge myself by putting her to the blush. 
I spoke of something else. It is, however, a sorrowful 
thing to be obliged to say, " Treachery has deprived 
me of four years' happiness, and may perhaps deprive 
me of yet more." Yet what sort of happiness is that 
which such a wretched instrument could destroy ? What 
sort of sun is that whose rays can be intercepted by the 
hand of a man ? 

Forgive this reflection, Marie. Happiness would not 
be happiness if some bitterness were not mingled with 
it ; it would only be joy, a mad joy, the illusion of a day. 
Tes, I feel it ; it is not only because these years of blank- 
ness and suffering are left behind, that I like to recall 
them to mind ; I need the remembrance of them to give 
to my present happiness that flavour without which it 
would appear worthy neither of you nor of me. I do not 
compare the present with the past, but I blend them 
together. Sorrow is like my old friend. Winter, whom I 
would not willingly chase from my hearth. And am I 
not thus, dear Marie, obeying one of the instincts of 
nature ? Tears are one of the languages of happiness, 
perhaps the chief; oftentimes it costs the sorrowful 
less to shed them than the happy. Why did I drop so 
many on your hands yesterday ? Why did yoiu^ flow ? 
Ah ! it was not merely that we knew they would say more 
than words. Even in happiness, we remained faithful 
to the worship of grief. 

I have seen you again ! "Were I to say that it seems 
like a dream, I should very inadequately express my 
feelings. No ! it is now that I feel myself awake ; 
hitherto I seem to have been sleeping. The dream was 
during those years when you were to me but a fleeting 
image. 

VOL. n. 1 
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Adieu, Marie ; adieu for to-day. I am scarcely better, 
pleased with what I have just written than I was the other 
day with the letter I began, but which you will never 
receive. I send you this, however. That which is wanting 
in it — and what is not wanting ! — your friendship will 
supply. What is superfluous — ah ! be not too severe ! 
you could not cut out a single line which did not come 
from my soul. 

The answer came the same evening. 

" Julian," said Marie, " the past seems a dream to me 
also. But is it not always thus ? Is not that which we 
take to be the effect of a happy contrast between past 
sorrow and present happiness, rather the simple law of 
the nothingness of all things ? The present will soon 
be the past ; and in its turn will form a part of the great 
dream. Can we caU. that a reality to-day, which is con- 
demned to be only a shj^dow to-morrow ? 

"Nevertheless, I believe in happiness; yes, Julian, I do- 
believe in it. That which you read in my tears is exactly 
what they said. I was happy. 

"But did you read all r Did you venture to read all ? 
Is it quite certain that your tears, like mine, only spoke 
what you said ? — !N'o: the illusion could not extend as far 
as that. When that odious man threw out his threats 
against us, he only expressed what you as well as I were 
sensible of, and which would be quite as true were we not 
pursued by his vengeance. God has allowed us to see 
each other again ; but what change has that produced ? 
The future will probably soon show that we ought rather 
to have fled from each other. Tou gave me permission to 
supplv what was wanting in your letter ; I have done so. 
Alas .' had I written before you, it is I, perhaps, who 
should have shrunk from the stem truth — I who, as you 
did, should have uttered only words of joy and happi- 
ness, mellowed by the soft shadows of the past. But to 
answer you with that confidence which I do not possess 
myself, to change into a real illusion what was only 
the effect of a moment, just for the sake of not seeing 
what alarmed you, — I cannot do it — I will not do it, 
Julian ! Do you think me cruel; thus soon to rend aside 
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the veil ? Best assured I liave done so to myself, before 
doing so to you. Yes, wilHngly would I haye given 
myself up, were it only for a few hours, to the enjoy- 
ment of looking solely on the bright side of the sky. But 
what use would it have been ? Would the dark side have 
appeared less gloomy ? Let me rather go and meet the 
storm ! I await it neither with fear nor rashness. I know 
that aU. is in the power of God." 

When Julian read these lines, his bright illusions 
vanished. The following day he wrote : " When I received 
your letter, I anticipated its contents. It grieved, but 
it did not surprise me. Did I not teU you the other day, 
at Ermenonville, that I never could think of you without 
fancying vou, at that very moment, reading my heart ? 
Ah! would to God I could say you are deceived! — If 
the illusion must be dispersed, would that I were 
allowed at least a few days respite. But alas ! I have 
not even had a few moments. Yes, Marie, you guessed 
rightly. When I pressed your hands to my lips, the 
abyss which separates us, appeared to me as profound 
as ever. It seems to me that the greatest boon 
which could be given me, is to be with you again ; but 
oh! what would be left to me afterwards? A few 
fragments of what I no longer dare to retain. Meanwhile 
I ask myself is not this ingratitude ? After the oasis 
comes the desert, its barrenness, and its storms ; but it 
was still the oasis. Such an oasis as I may perhaps never 
see again ! Say, Marie, would it be totally impossible for 
me, even with the desert in view, to give myself a tra- 
veller's rest for a few days ? Let me try it, Marie, oh, 
let me try it. I wish not to go on without having slaked 
my thirst, were it only out of gratitude to Him who has 
opened this spring in life's weary wilderness ; let us take 
"wmat Qoi offers us. " Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." Let us try and add, " every day has its joy." I 
am going to pay a visit to Madame de Luxembourg, and 
shall remain a fortnight in Paris. Let me write to you 
every evening my impressions of the past day. I have so 
long lived by myself, so long sighed for a little relief from 
that cruel obligation of only thinking, feeUng, and living 
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for myself! This void wluch I strove to' get rid of in 
writing to you, in my journal, allow me at length to 
satisfy it — or rather, to supply it. 

JuL'an knew himself too well to think seriously that 
a correspondence of this kind could satisfy and relieve 
his heart. But he hoped it would make a few days 
glide calmly by, and keep up his bright illusion. 



CHAPTEE. Xni. 



Mabie encouraged the attempt ; she endeavoured to 
appear san&^uine as to the result. His first letters bore 
si^s of delp dejection. 

Jidy 10th, 1784. 

* * * * I have already seen several modem celebri- 
ties at Madame de Luxembourg's, for her age does not 
prevent her receiving company, and she will die in the 
midst of society, ^he asked me what I thought of these 
people, and I was obliged to confess that I considered them 
very ordinary. " And so do I,*' said she, " but I dare 
not say so." " Do you, at least, dare to think so ? " She 
smiled. "I see clearly," added she, "that, in your 
retirement, you have not forgotten that we here tremble 
at the shrine of fashion. I do, however, venture rather 
further than others, thanks to my three quarters of a 
century, and the authority which is courteously accorded 
me : but this authority is only nominal, and I see clearly 
that a woman who gives receptions is dictated to, rather 
than able to lay down the law herself. This is the same with 
my age. I have the privilege to speak, and no one disputes 
it, but they reserve to themselves the right of saying that 
I talk irrationally, especially if I tell our gentlemen that 
they are not worthy of their predecessors " . 

1 was very nearly asking her if it was true that their 
predecessors were so much better. No Age, I thmk, 
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could boast of fewer really superior men : if there have 
been any it is not those who have shone in drawing-room 
circles. I have had an insight into that gossiping life 
which unconscious history terms the glory of the eigh- 
teenth century, and I can testify how false is this repu- 
tation. 

I have been only three days in Paris, and I begun, 
from the first, to discover the changes which have taken 
place in mind and manners. Formerly — and this formerly 
is not long ago, for I speak of about four or five years 
back — ^but one idea prevailed over all movements, all 
visions. To be quiet was the one desired object^ — to 
enjoy peace, converse in peace, and smile in peace. The 
good things which the philosophers announced were 
highly prized, but people wished them to come to them in 
their sleep. Now, a man would disgrace himself, and 
be considered lazy and cowardly, if he did not show 
himself ready to mount to the assault. A man who 
does not plunge into the future, who even dares to speak 
of advancmg slowly and cautiously, is looked upon as a 
bad soldier, as a traitor. 

And what is this future ? It is alike imknown to all. 
In those minds which are considered the most sound, I 
did not perceive anything but a mist composed of some 
declarations of Montesquieu, some sayings of Eousseau, 
some recollections spoiled by their connection with old 
ideas of liberty, and some recent samples of American 
liberty. I might fancy myself in a full-blown re- 
public ; the government allowing people to say and do 
what tlxey like, and it is very dfi&cult to know whether 
to blame or praise this toleration, as it is impossible to 
•diacem the real state of affairs. The torrent follows its 
impetuous course ; all must go with it, or be destroyed. 
The other day the Abb6 Eajmal (who was at Ermenon- 
ville) received notice to return to Switzerland, if he 
does not wish France to be closed against him for ever. 
This word ever made him smile. He says, there is no 
longer any one who can say either ever or never. Shall I 
coirfess it, Marie ? The sight of all these signs of decay 
almost tdfords me pleasure. He who is suffering loveatolook. 
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upon ruins ; and if there be a more affecting spectacle tiian 
that of things which have fallen, it is that of things still 
standing, but ready to fall. What a strange egotism 
this is of mine ! although it is different from setting fire 
to a temple to immortalise one's name. 

Jvlyllih. 

Sometimes I am cheered, sometimes terrified by the 
thought that you have now my journal in your possession. 
What part of my life have you come to ? What impres- 
sions have these long histories produced P But it is not 
a history you have read there — it is myself. I would not 
conceal a single page from you, but there is so much I 
should wish to read with you 

JiOyl^th. . 

I can scarcely hold my pen. I was walking by the Palais 
Eoyal, and in passing a restaurateur I heard the report 
of a pistol. I hurried in. A young priest had just 
killed himself, and the following paper was lying before 
him on the table : *' The strange contrast which exists 
between the rectitude of my principles, and the thraldom 
of my position, a violent and unconquerable attachment 
to a woman whose honour is dearer to me than life, the 
alternative of choosing between crime and death, have 
determined me to put an end to my existence. I was 
bom to virtue, I was on the eve of dishonouring it ; there- 
fore I prefer to die." 

Ah, Marie ! Need I tell you whither I was carried 
back by this event ? You have read what I was very 
nearly doing four years ago, at Ermenonville. God 
preserved me ; but could I forget that it was through 
your instrumentality ? 

Suicides are of frequent occurrence. Tet if anything is 
surprising, it is that they are not more so, for the times are 
such as to multiply cases, because genuine courage is de- 
clining. Besides, there is much speculative talk about death, 
as an abstruse question. The doctrine of non-existence is 
almost abandoned, not so much because it is false, as 
because it puts an end to all further inquiry as to what 
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death itself is, and the condition of the dead. Every- 
thing which tends to throw light upon these ahstruse 
snhjects is eagerly caught at, and the most improhable 
thiugs are believed, if they have ever so little reference to 
another world. I know some persons who have made 
the dying promise that, if it were possible, they would 
appear to them in some mysterious manner ; and others 
who have died in that breathless state of expectation 
which a philosopher is in when he is just arriving at the 
Ion? wished for solution. I have seen women studying 
with intense interest a passage of Buffon on this subject ; 
Bnffon is the most positive of men. One of his principal 
"objects in this work is to destroy the notion that great 

giysical suffering attends the moment of dissolution, 
e seems to be right, for everything tends to prove that 
the last breath is scarcely ever a painful one, even when 
it has been preceded by great suffering, and that in those 
eases where it is so, it is not greater than what has been 
gone through before. But, to my mind, this is not the 
question, and I think that those make a mis-statement 
who say they dread most the pangs of dissolution ; it is 
not really the pangs which they dread, but death itself. 
They do not like to confess that they fear death, and 
persuade themselves it is only the passage to another 
world, which is formidable. But why should I deem it 
strange that they seek to fathom these depths ? I have 
done so myself, and I meant only to say a few words on 
this subject, but here is already a page ! If only the 
time spent in thinking of dying well, were devoted to 
living well, it would be of less consequence what one's 
death were — and the how and the why were left to 
God. 

July 13<A. 

This suicide is the one topic of conversation in Paris ;* 
you are told, "It is another St. Preui." They forget 

* A certain Abbe Ronssean, a young man of two or three and twenty, 
wbo was just becoming known in the literary world, and sometimes read 
liis pieces to the Academy in the Rue Dauphine, committed suicide last 
^Hi^day in the Palais BoyaL — Secret Memoirf* 
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that when St. Preux meditated death, he had long before 
iinserupulouslj committed great crimes, from which this 
young man shrank. The name of this unhappy creature 
— strange coincidence ! was Eousseau ! The name 
which would be mine if — or rather is mine, for I c^uld 
claim it, I am told, because the proofs of my birth are 
indisputable. Madame de Luxembourg would be rather 
disposed to urge me to do so ; she would enjoy op^y 
the glory of having saved one of the offspring of 
Eousseau. You need not fear my consenting to it. * * * 
I have just received your answer to my first letter fix)m 
Paris. How much good you do me, dear Marie 1 'You 
seem to look down from your elevation upon the distrac- 
tions of the world, and those of my heart ! Yes, this 
egotism which seems to derive pleasure from seeing all 
things around crumbling, it is criminal. Do you suppose 
I do not feel it so ? Truly, those are moments' of 
anguish when crime even possesses a fascination, and 
when one feels a horrid pleasure in acting contrary to 
the dictates of conscience, and rejoices in evil. Do not 
be afraid ; this feeling when it is striving to gain an 
ascendancy will do me no harm, for, at Ermenonville, I 
dared to raise my voice in favour of reason and truth, and 
I shall do so elsewhere, despite the dangers in which God 
may see fit to place me. You make no remarks on what 
you have read. What am I to augur from this silence ? 

I have followed your advice in seeing men and things. 
But how little are men ! I do not speak particularly of 
those of the present time, but of those men in general, who, 
as regards their miserable state, belong to every age. Who 
would believe that in the midst of this universal imbeUef, 
superstition could still form a subject of conversation ? 
The body of a new saint has lately been received at 
Paris. It is said to be a present from the Pope to 
Mademoiselle Louise, daughter of the late king, who was 
a nun at St. Denis. The saint is called "Victoire." 
What was she when she was alive ? No one knows any- 
thing about her. But the Pope, who does not know 
any more, has sent her bones, and here she is by the 
Pope's order admitted into the number of the Christian 
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diyimties. It is not yet known where she is to be 
worshipped ; but, for the present, she is to be seen at 
tbe Convent of Filles-Dieu, in the £ue St. Denis. I 
went there : such a crowd — soldiers at the entrance, and 
also within. The body was splendidly dressed, and laid 
oat in state. The feet, which are hideous, and the &ce, 
which has a shockingly grinniog expression, are the only 
parts visible. I tried to discover the various feelings 
of the crowd — some, very naturally, had come out of 
pure curiosity. Our fine ladies, in general, are neither 
credulous nor incredulous. They have spiritual advisers 
to supply them with reflections on religious matters, and 
those of good feeling avoid giving an opinion upon ques- 
tions rekting to saints and reUcs, so as not to give offence 
either to those who respect them, or who set lightly by 
t^m. The lower orders, brought up to this kind of 
worship, are ready to receive as many saints as are 
imposed upon them, provided the proofs of their being 
so are satisfactory. 

A new saint stands somewhat in the position of a 
doctor who has lately taken up his abode in a city where 
he is recognised as a physician, the title and rank having 
been bestowed on him by competent judges, but he is 
not resorted to until he has made himself known by 
several cures. St. Victoire is not likely to be very 
popular, for miracles are not so easy to perform. More- 
over, St. Grenevieve is here, and the Pansians are almost 
tempted to say that having her they need no other. 
Alas! not even God himself, for you have no idea to 
what an extent the worship of St. Genevieve is carried ; 
with many persons it supersedes every other. At Paris 
it takes the place of the worship, not only of God, as I 
said, but Jesus Christ and the Virgin herself. Her 
remains are looked upon with more veneration than 
those of any other samt or martyr ; the shrine which 
encloses them possesses virtues of which even the largest 
pieces of the true cross cannot boast. Tou have doubt- 
less heard of the procession which is planned. If you 
were to say that they made a goddess of the saint, 
because they pray to her for rain, our doctors would be 
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sure to tell you that they only obtained it through her, 
and she prayed to God for it ; but they know fiiU well 
that the people do not understand it so, and they are 
careful not to enlighten them on these subjects. On 
the contrary, they favour this faith in the immediate and 
material influence of the saint, by every possible means. 
When a prince is at the point of death, the shrine is only, 
opened gradually, which is to lead the people to suppose 
that the virtue which goes out from it is proportioned to 
the increase of the danger. They are allowed to ask all 
kinds of favours at the shrine, and every object is looked 
upon as sanctified by being l3rought to it ; only care is 
taken to place it sufficiently high to be out of their reach, 
so that they may have to pay for the miracle. A man 
fitands there to place on a pole the articles which are to 
be rubbed against the sacred wall, and, on the payment 
of a certain sum, returns them to the devotees. All 
those who are sufficiently pious to be grateful to God for 
the benefits received, are taught by the church that the 
gratitude is due to the saint, and not to God. Thfere is 
nothing more strange than the assurance with which one 
deliverance is attributed to one saint, another to another, 
even when no individual one has been invoked. 

Some years ago I saw at the Gallery of the Louvre, a 
splendid painting by Doyen, representing a man who had 
fallen from his horse ; and above him was the Virgin, 
St. Genevieve, and St. Denis. I was told it wasjan' 
ex voto of an old cook of the house of Oonde, who, 
having fallen from his horse, and received no injury, 
believed he was indebted to these three saints for his 
preservation. And must I say that I belong, professedly 
at least, to a church whose Christianity consists in this ! 
My dress, my presence, my title to be a sanction to the 
absurdities of such a worship as this ! This morning 
I was called upon by a woman, in this Convent of FiUes- 
Dieu, to say whether I did not think she had better 
give up Genevieve, in favour of Victoire ; for she said 
Genevieve had done nothing for her. She had just lost 
two children, notwithstanding she had placed them under 
the protection of the saint, and that their clothes had 
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touched the shrine! I tried to persuade her that it 
would be far better to pray to God and to leave the two 
saints altogether; but she did not seem to understand 
me. They are so accustomed to this system, that 
Christianity without the saints would appear to them 
almost like religion without a Gtod. 

July lith. 

At length, dear Marie, you refer to what you have 
read. I say "at length/' and yet this is only your second 
letter; but the time passes so slowly, notwithstanding 
all these interruptions, or rather from these very inter- 
ruptions. My "memoirs interest" you — two very cold 
expressions, Marie ! It is true I do not see what other 
you could have used instead of the first, but the second 
1 hope does not imply all you feel. "Interest" you! 
Like a novel ! Ah ! would to God it were only one ! — 
Alas, I am wrong ; this " would to God " is ingratitude to 
Him again. No ! I would not have all I have written 
to be only a novel. If I have suffered much, I have also 
lived much. God has led 'me through rough paths, and 
nothing seems yet to indicate that my course is nearly 
run ; but the moment will come — ^will it be only my last ? 
I know not — it matters little — the moment will come, 
.when I shall not have wished that the path had been 
strewn with fewer thorns. K I but knew how to gather 
the flowers, or even, without gathering them, could 
joyfully linger in those parts which, if not strewn with 
them, were at all events less rough ! At the time I was 
despondingly filling those pages which are now in your 
• hands, it seemed to me that the day when I should give 
them to you would be the brightest, the happiest of my 
life. You are reading them — Am I happy ? — You wish 
me to continue to send you an accoimt of all I see. Is 
it merely to silence me on the subject which interests me 
most ? In Paris, to-day, the only thing talked of is, the 
ascent of the Duke de Chartres at St. Cloud. You would 
scarcely believe to what an extent these aeronauts are 
turning people's heads, and what a chaos it produces. In a 
quarter of an hour the conversation turns and reverts 
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from politics to mesmerism, from balloons to the revenues, 
from the most petty newspaper to the most profound 
subjects. And tnis is not m the ordinary chit-chat of 
'familiar intercourse. Wo. This chaos is perceptible in 
men's minds. They amuse themselves with it, and 
bring it about on purpose, just as a swimmer amuses 
himself with disturbing the water. It is a new method 
of plunging into the unknown. ' * * 

1 had an interview with my Bishop, M. de Namiers, 
at the house of Cardinal de Kohan. They spoke of a 
wax mask which the Filles-Dieu have had put over thfe 
horrible face of their saint, and M. de Namiers, 
related that the idea of the disguise had originated 
with him. The mannikin of St. Juventia at Meauz, 
was also of his manufacture. He wished that they 
should do the same by St. Genevieve, and when some 
one objected, saying she died at eighty-eight years of age, 
and they could not but give her an old woman's face, he 
said, " Not at all — the people fancy her young and 
beautiful, therefore we should make her so. Is it not 
what we did for the Virgin ? " He seemed to consider 
this a perfectly natural and legitimate way of inspiring 
the people with pious feelings. The Cardinal did not 
give his opinion either way. 

M. de Talleyrand continues to labour for the beatifica- 
tion of Marie Alacoque. There is also some dispute about 
another saint named Labr6, who died at Eome last year ; 
he was a Frenchman by birth, and famous for his self- 
imposed mortifications. His history is already published; 
it is translated from the Italian by the old Jesuit Eoubaud, 
the brother of the author of the Synonymes, The 
most singular thing is, that this Labr^ uttered dreadful 
prophecies against Eome ; he announced that fire from 
heaven would speedily reduce it to ashes, specially on 
account of the licentiousness of the clergy. The 
cardinals and Pope were therefore not very desirous 
to place him upon the altars, but the people persisted, 
saying it was the only means of destroying the effect of his 
threats; and as the Cardinal de Bemis, who was the 
JP^ench Ambaaaador, pleaded for tlooa caiaocaaaJaoTi/'A. "Ts^s^ 
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wanted. What do you think of this act of Cardinal de 
Bemis, the old friend of Voltaire and Madame de 
Pompadour ? But all helps to kindle the devotion of the 
people. Whilst the old Eaith is getting into disrepute 
on account of its absurdities, its enemies are not showing 
themselves, much wiser. The Emperor Joseph, the 
brother of Marie Antoinette, has devoted himself to 
introducing some reforms into the Church ; but as no 
master-mind has presided over this revolution, it has only 
ended in disorder, and in a false and untenable position. 
What is Catholicism without catholic institutions, with- 
out the Pope, for the Emperor has very nearly deprived 
him of all authority in his dominions P And has the Pope 
really gone to Vienna to entreat him to stop ? I doubt 
whether he will. When will it be discovered that 
Catholicism cannot be reformed, that it must be kept as 
it is or destroyed, and that it can only be destroyed by 
putting Christmnity in its stead P What Joseph II. ha^ 
done is exactly what our reformers, who think they must 
preserve a tottering religion, are doing or trying to do. 
They will only succeed by uprooting everything. Lastly, 
Catholicism is like a good courtier, and nothing can equal 
his obsequiousness to the sovereigns whose favour he is 
anxious to gain. Thus, the Queen having lately accepted 
the title of Canoness of the noble order of Bourboug, in 
Plai^ders, the Order have adopted a cross, bearing on one 
side the superscription of the Virgm, and on the other 
that of the Queen : but this is not aU ; they have divided 
the angelic salutation, putting " Ave Maria " under that 
of the Virgin, and '^grc^id plena " under that of the 
Queen. It is said that the Duke de Nivemais conceived 
this notion, and not a prelate or priest ever seems to 
have found out there was anything unsuitable, not to say 
sacrilegious, in it. It is also strange to see how our 
prelates appear to forget, so conveniently, that it is their 
duty to fulminate anathemas against heretical sovereigns, 
as they do not fail to do against heresy, and with still 
greatcor violence against the French Protestants. But it 
is not enly our prelates who have contradicted ^i\i<et!a&^«^ 
in i^e Count de Haga's case. The flattery ^SNAsJaa^ ^x:^^ 
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Mm by our philosophers would lead one to suppose that 
he had reformed his dominions by then- maxims, while, on 
the contrary, it is he who, in Sweden, has removed every- 
thing which opposed itself to the royal supremacy. 
Their two idols of old, the King of !ftrussia and the 
Empress of Eussia, were the two great despots of 
the age. A prince is allowed all his rights and all his 
virtues, if he has shown himself, or promises to show 
himself one of their friends. This one, however, has 
not courted their homage ; he is a sincere man and, 
now and then, gives them useful lessons. When he was 
being told of a tragedy which these gentlemen lauded to 
4jhe skies, because the priests were so cried down in it 
(JLes Druides, by Leblanc), he said that the trickery 
of the priests had never been better exposed ; but there 
was one part of the play which was very unlikely, and, 
on being asked what that was, he replied, " there did not 
seem to be one priest who was really an honest man.'^ 
They tried to make believe that the Prince was not in 
earnest when he said so. The clergy have but too richly 
deserved this scorn, in which, however, it ,is wrong to 
include all without exception. I have told you beforo 
that I am ashamed of our gross superstitions ; but would 
to God my garb did not make me answerable for every- 
thing ! Our history is the longest and blackest catalogue 
of cruelties which the annals of the world can offer ; and 
the innocent persons whom we have caused to perish 
could be counted by millions. The most dreadful part 
is, that, bound by unchangeable principles, constrained 
to wish to-day for what we would have had, one, two, or 
five hundred years ago, we never confess our errors until 
we are deprived of the power of doing so ; and go on to the 
eud protesting against lenity being shown towards our 
enemies. In France we never approach the throne with- 
out asking for a renewal of the cruel acts of Louis XIV. 
In Spain the inquisition is established again, just as it 
was in the time of fhilip II., and if the arm of civil' 
authority were not always extended to limit its power, we 
should nave the fifteenth century over again. Only 
three years ago a woman was burnt at Lisbon; ana,. 
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as the unhappj creature was beautiful, her face was 
branded before she was led to the stake. Yes, Marie, 
I am quite haunted by all these images of tortures, 
executioners, and victims. I am not, however, one of 
those who judge of what is at the bottom, from the vices 
on the surface. The excesses men choose to commit 
would not make me think the cause bad, which would 
otherwise be good. But you know what is my opinion 
of the cause itself, and you can fancy what I suffer from 
seeing myself bound to it. This chain must some day 
be broken. It would be done now, Marie, did I not 
dread the construction which would be put upon my 
motives. But this fear of man is only another chain to 
be torn asunder, and it shall be broken as well as the 
other ! 

July 15th» 

You say you have paused in that reading. 

Go on, Marie, I beseech you, go on ! 

I told you yesterday that I was far from experiencing 
the happiness which I had promised myself when you were 
reading my journal; but to take up the pages again without 
your having read them, and bum them — for I should bum 

them I This would be too great a sacrifice. For pity's 

sake, do not condemn me to it ! But I feel sure you have 
gone on ; your heart would tell you that you ought to do so 
injustice to me. If it be true that one attaches oneself to 
the hero of a story, and would almost be ashamed not to 
read on to .the place where his situation improves, could 
you do otherwise by me ? Unhappily you know before- 
hand that the improvement is never forthcoming, and 
the dinoueTnent — ^where is it ? So you have again seen 
that man who seems to have our destiny in his hands. 
I would much rather have fresh threats than that frigid 
politeness with which you say he greeted you. His 
vengeance is very certain! He is only waiting for 
better days to dawn upon us that he may thrust us again 
into darkness. What do you say, Marie ? You know as 
well as I do, and perhaps better, that God can frustrate 
the evil designs of wicked men ; but you also know that 
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he often allows them to triumph. "What is to be done 
then ? — ^yonr ideas are better than mine ; to place our- 
selves beyond the limits, assigned by God, to these 
detestable triumphs : " Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther.'* " Hitherto^'* perhaps to our dying hour ; but 
then, assuredly, we escape. Well, let us learn to die 
beforehand to everything which the wicked can poison 
by their breath or tear from us. As to myself, there 
are moments when I feel out of the reach of all — 
when I can defy the wicked, and trouble itself ; every- 
thing in this world, its good things, as Well as its misfor- 
tunes, its miseries, as well as its glories. Yesterday 
I ascended the towers of Notre-Dame. The sun was 
setting, and darkness gradually obscured from my view the 
innumerable houses which seemed to close in around me 
like a flock. The sounds of labour ceased, and those of 
pleasure broke more distinctly on my ear. But another 
kind of music seemed to rise from this mass of men and 
stones ; and I have heard too much of it in my soul, not 
to catch its almost inaudible tones. Amid the sounds of 
joy I heard those sighs which sorrows of different kinds 
draw from mankind. To my left, almost imder my feet, 
was the Hotel-Dieu, that abode of suffering ; to my right, 
on the other side of the river, the Place de la Grreve; before 
me the sombre towers of the palace, behind me the Bastile. 
And, thought I, where is the house which may not be, at 
this moment, to some unhappy wretch, either the H6tel 
Dieu or the Bastile ; either the Palace which issues the 
order for executions, or the Place de la Greve which 
witnesses them ! To the right and to the left, far or . 
near, wherever my eye could penetrate, I might chance to 
see the dying or the dead, the tears of innocence, the 
remorse of crime, the preyings of ambition, or dread- 
ful voids. Why should I seek to distinguish the window 
through which the light burst in upon the bed of 
Gilbert ? Where should I find one which may not 
possess a similar interest ? However, by degrees, I 
seemed to get above that depressing atmosphere just as 
if a hand bad drawn me out of it, or as if my discovery 
had elevated me above it. 1 perceivedL t\va\. \lti^ \ifc\^^ 
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of the tower helped me to gain this victory, and for 
a moment I was humbled by it. To become wiser and 
more like a Christian by being raised a few feet ! But 
why should I refuse tlus aid to my weakness which it 
offers, and by which I was involuntarily benefitting ? As 
long as we are upon this earth we must deal with 
the senses ; happy is it when it is only for good, and 
rightly used! Our forefathers knew what they were 
about when they built those noble churches, when they 
raised those lofty towers heavenwards. My thoughts had 
taken a wider range, with heart and mind I over- 
passed this vast ocean of human trouble, just as the old 
tower on which I was standing commanded that multitude 
of human habitations. I endeavoured to give each its 
proper place. The misfortunes did not appear to me so 
sad, the good things so unalloyed, nor the distribution of 
them so unequal. As easily as my eye was carried from the 
Louvre to the obscure attic — from the Palais Eoyal to the 
Hotel-Dieu — my thoughts turned from the rich to the 
poor, from the happy to the miserable. What difference 

ia it, thought I, where one lives or dies ? Does 

Gilbert remember now that he died under that dismal 
roof? And those who sleep yonder, in St. Denis, would 
they sleep less' peacefully had they died abandoned like 
him ? But soon the tower itself seemed to me to have its 
foundation too deeply laid in this earth so full of misery 
and error. I had too boldly defied the phantom of sorrow. 
It began to appear again before me ! The groans from 
the city rung in my ear — the atmosphere below as- 
cended—ascended .... 

Then, like the ship-wrecked mariner who thinks himself 
safe just as the waves are about to sweep over him, 
I looked mechanically around, as if expecting that a 
more lofty refuge would place me out of reach of the 
irresistible tide. I could only smile bitterly, for refuge 
there was none ; and the illusion had passed away. If a 
fairy had offered to place the two towers one upon the 
other, I should have replied : " What is the use of it ? It 
will still be on the earth." 

But while my heart relapsed so B0TT0wi\\5iy mV>o ^^^^^.. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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my eye gazed with a last glance into the starry regions of 
space. The sky was unclouded, but dark ; the stara 
sDone with extraordinary brilliancy. Never had the 
heavens appeared to me so soft and majestic — so calm^ 
and, at the same time, so animated. 

My spirit bowed to the earth — seemed all at once to 
recover itself as if yielding to the superior attraction of 
these more noble, and powerful spheres. The desired 
refuge was found ! Farewell to turrets and domes, and 
every structure raised by man ; farewell even to mountains, 
and all that appertains to this gtobe ! One glance had 
sufficed. I had taken possession of these myriads of 
worlds, and the earth appeared to me only what it is — a 
grain of sand floating through the universe. 

I plunged with exultation and yet humility into those 
calculations which would crush us, if we could not say 
that at least they are of our own making, and that the 
intelligent atom which investigates a non-intelligent sun 
is something more than that sun. I thought upon those 
distances which cannot be expressed by leagues or 
tens of thousands of millions of leagues, and which 
can only be comprehended in connection with the 
immense distance which already exists between the sun 
and our earth. I thought upon that light which comes 
to us from the sun in eight minutes, but which it would 
take centuries to reach us i&om one of the stars ; and upon 
that vapoury scarf, which is a series or a nebulae 
of worlds, traversing space, just as the clouds of our 
atmosphere are a collection of globules of water. I 
knew that in the midst of those millions of stars which 
are scarcely discernible, there is a sun, to which our 
luminary is subject, just as our earth is to it, and around 
which it performs in twenty millions of our years its 
stupendous revolution ! And this star itself, this sun of 
our sun, has doubtless, in some spot of illimitable space its 
sun, and superior ! 

Infinity! Its centre everywhere, its circumference 
nowhere, as Pascal expresses it. I comprehend it, and I 
do not comprehend it ; I would fain comprehend it, and I 
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dread having to deplore my extreme ignorance, when I 
flatter myself that 1 have grasped it. Two ideas equally 
necessary but entirely contradictory, at every step range 
themselves on either side of my path. I can only think 
of space as limited, and, at the same time, I cannot under- 
stand how it can have any limits. Beyond space what 
can there be but space — still space — ever space ! Thus 
reason compels me to believe that of which it has 
no just conceptions. Imagination is ever knocking 
at these closed doors, which do not open, but recede, 
leaving me as much space as I could possibly wish 
to occupy. 

But if we could attain to the comprehension of it, 
what would infinity of space be without infinity of dura- 
tion? The problem is the same. No time for me 
which has no end, and yet, if I reflect, where shall 
I assign the limit to time ? But here it is not 
only reason, which is scared ; or imagination, which 
soars upwards ; but it is an immense, insatiable, infinite 
longing, whidi seeks for satisfaction in infinity, and 
which, through the potency of its desire, almost attains 
the wished-for end. Existence, ever-prolonged existence ! 
What is infinity in space to me if I do not also 
perceive the impress of infinity in time. Wherefore 
should I interrogate these stars, which I can scarcely dis- 
cern, if the immensity of their orbits does not tell me of 
another immensity ? G-od permits me to see the hour 
by his dial, but this dial itself is insufficient to measure 
eternity 

This was the substance of my meditations yesterday on 
the tower of N6tre-Dame, or rather on those pinnacles, 
which God had rendered accessible to my faith. 

But they have long since been yours. You have not 
been lost in vain investigations ; you have meditated, you 
have hoped, you have believed. 

Courage ! The Lord reigneth. The wicked thinks to 
reign; "he worketh a deceitful work." What is the 
longest of his triumphs but a speck in time, an atom in 
the balance, when weighed in the balance of eternity ? It 

a 2 
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has been said long ago that God is patient because be ist 
eternal. He umolds eternity to us himself; let us 
possess ourselves of it in patience. 

Jidy l^th, 

I was right, dear Marie, in thinking that you would go 
to the end of my journal. You cannot imagine how happy 
it made me to calculate, by what you told me in your letter 
of the 13th, that you must now have finished. I am glad 
that you have read it all, and glad also that the agitation 
is over, which arose from the thoughts of your perus- 
ing it. 

Tou now know me completely ; there is not a recess 
of my heart whicfi you have not penetrated. I feel 
encouraged by this thought. It seems to me that what-, 
ever may happen, I can no longer be alone, and that 
a permanent indissoluble communion is henceforth 
established between our souls. 

You complete admirably what I said in the same letter 
of the puerile devotion of the Catholic church. This 
worship, they say, is especially necessary for women; 
but I think with you, that they are more likely to approve 
of a stern religion, and to find in it emotions of satis- 
faction. They wish for saints, because they have been 
accustomed to have recourse to them. They have been 
educated in this belief, because it was for the advan- 
tage of the Church. This has always been the aim of 
Catholicism. And it is much embarrassed when the 
question is asked, what place the worship of saints 
held in the life of its great men ; not only of great 
thinkers, but also of those, who became illustrious through 
their piety F 

The saints — I mean the truly such, not those imbecile 
hypocrites which the Church has canonised by the 
hundred — the saints, I say, when alive, have always been 
very lax in their adoration of saints. I well know the 
reply which is ever ready, that " Meat is for the 
strong, and milk for children. The worship of saints is 
for the masses." This is the conclusive answer of the 
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Church. It remains to be proved whether it is that of 
conscience and of faith. 

To-day was that famous procession, which attracted the 
same crowd as the balloon yesterday at St. Cloud. Never, 
I suppose, was there such a display of pomp in Paris ; a 
Hindoo would have been forced to confess that the 
splendour of the worship of Brahma was mean compared 
with this. But this Hindoo would have been astonished 
when told that Genevieve is not the principal saint of 
Erance ; and still more so, when he learnt that our 
priests defend themselves from the imputation of adora- 
tion, and treat as calumny such accusations. 

As for myself, I should certainly have been less pained 
at Benares than I have been here, for I should at least 
behold a people sincere in their worship, and not adding 
falsehood to superstition. In the midst of this im- 
mense concourse, the clouds of incense, the triumphal 
arches and hangings, there was something even sadder 
than the sight of a people prostrated before the procession 
of a skeleton ; and that was tbe consideration of who were 
the principal actors in this great farce, and what were their 
feelings. Here are the scarlet robes of the Parliament of 
Paris ; how many of these members believe in St. Q-ene- 
vieve? Here are the velvet robes of bishops and 
cardinals; how many of these have a greater &ith, or 
pray at this moment in earnest ? Here are the white 
Burplices of several hundreds of priests; how many of 
them are come only to fill up the ranks ? 

Here are the municipal body and the different city 
companies ; how many of theae magistrates, great or 
BmaU, are present merely in their official capacity ? Here 
are the National Q-uard, with their briUiant officers ; how 
many of these frequenters of taverns, and of these philo- 
sophical marquises, do not mock in secret at St. G-enevieve, 
her worship, and many other things much more sacred 
and worthy of respect ? 

Here are the tapestries from the Garde-Meuble, lent 
by the King ; but who does not know that the King, 
although pious, or rather for that very reason, is infinitely 
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less devoted than these to the saints, and does not giye any 
preference to Genevieve above the rest ? The time is past 
when a king seriously invoked a Madonna. This king was 
Louis XI. 

But a similar mantle of official hypocrisy has enveloped 
these heresies and superstitions of every kind. 

It will be said once more, that the church of France, 
and that France has invoked that poor old woman whom 
it has pleased the priests to make the presiding divinity 
of Paris ; it will be said that G-od has granted that 
mockery of prayer ! The procession was scarcely over, 
before rain fell in abundance. 

The Lord, incensed with this pomp of idolatry, might 
have taken vengeance by long withholding the desired 
blessing. He avenged himself by its bestowal. Is it in 
mercy or rather in anger ? He condemns the hypocrites 
to remain hypocrites, and the superstitious to remain 
superstitious ; He punishes an idolatrous church by con- 
firming it in its idolatry, as He often punishes the 
covetous or ambitious, by loading them with the false 
good for which they seek. 

However, if I were less unwilling to laugh at what 
ought to excite my indignation, the sermons which I 
heard preached on this day would have furnished me 
with many opportunities. They all dwelt upon St. Gene- 
vieve or something relating to her and other saints, and 
it is needless to mention the innumerable miracles which 
were cited, for everything without exception was attri- 
buted to the saints, to the protection, or to the anger of 
the saints, as if God had absolutely declared that be 
would decree nothing, and do nothing, unless through the 
petition and instigation of a saint. Paganism certainly 
testifies more respect towards its gods ; it would never 
represent Jupiter as doing nothing except when solicited 
by an inferior. A sovereign dependent upon his ministers, 
as, according to our priests, God is upon the saints, would 
be the most despicable of rulers. 

There was much amusement caused some years ago 
by a sermon preached by the curate of St. Etienne-du- 
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Monts, in which he attributed all the modern progress in 
medicine and surgery to the intercession of two saints, 
06me and Damien. 

The preacher only enunciated with greater candour 
what the Church teaches indirectly in a hundred ways. 

To accustom men to seek for everything from saints is 
to lead them infallibly to think that all they obtain and 
all which concerns their happiness, emanates from that 
quarter. 

I think I told you of my singular appointment. I am 
to preach before the court next year at the Feast of the 
Assumption! If I persist, which I certainly shall, my 
discourse will be very diflerent from what is expected on 
that day. What it will be, I cannot tell yet, but I have 
thirteen months before me for reflection, to see what is 
the will of Q-od. 

It was on this subject that I saw the Grand Almoner. 
He received me courteously, but not a word was said on 
religion or religious subjects. He only spoke of the 
Queen, and her favour towards me ; if 1 had not been 
previously aware of it, I could have discovered his ardent 
cesire to be restored to her good graces. It is difficult to 
understand how such an exalted personage, and one who 
piques himself besides on being a skilful politician, can 
dissemble so ill ; but it seems that this reconciliation is 
his mania, his day-dream. It is said that the Queen has 
raised his hopes, and that the delay in their realisation 
causes him still greater disquietude. I have engaged to 

see him again, but I do not know whether I shall go. 

«««««« 

July nth. 

No letter to-day ; how is this ? Are you ill, can 
you be too unwell to write me a line ? .... I have 
been in despair at the wearisome length of the day, and 
did I not hope for to-morrow .... Alas ! that I should 
be already so dependent on the daily bread which you are 
so good as to send me. One day behindhand, and I 
know not where I am ; two, and I am torn with distrac- 
tion ; three, .... But no, you will not forsake me for 
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twp or three ? A letter is eertainly on the road, and I 
shall receive it to-morrow morning. 

I have only one communication to make to you to-day, 
and that relates to a death. Diderot died this evening. 
Our philosophers amuse themselves vnth the thought 
that the devout will attribute this death to yesterday's 
procession, I do not know what the religious world may 
say ; but as for^me, deaths of this kind have always led 
me to deep thought. Where do they go ? what becomes 
of those who have passed their life in contending with 
Q-od ? Even at the time when I had doubts concern- 
ing Grod, I was alarmed at this inquiry. But those 
who fight against Q-od are not only those who, like 
Diderot, are furious infidels. Take the more religious 
sceptics, analyse such pages of their writings which 
appear » to breathe purer and clearer thoughts of 
God; under high-sounding phrases and a display of 
humility there is ever the same revulsion and opposition. 
They preach a Grod, but whom ? They assume a devout 
attitude, and they are perhaps sincere — for I am fiEtr* 
from saying that they all lie ; but it is a god of their own 
creating. They only preach him and recognise him on 
condition that he will be as they wish and do as they 
desire. It is reason, it is man whom they place on the 
altar; and God is only a word employed by them to 
conceal man. 

But Diderot was one of those who would not have aa 
altar, even of a God of his own creating. He would no 
more tolerate a ruler in heaven than upon the earth ; no 
more an invisible than a visible master. Do you iiot 
experience with me some satisfaction in beholding this 
pride destroyed ? Not that of the devotee indeed, who 
delights to picture to himself the infidel in the flames of 
hell, and who would have thrown him into it with his own 
hands if he could ; but if we be ever so tolerant and 
charitable, we like to feel that God is the conqueror, 
and that the rebel is confounded. 

Moreover, when I try to fancy Diderot beyond the 
veil, and face to face with the realities of death, I can 
more eaailjr imagine him changed ani xe^en^^si^i XJckasi \ 
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can a D'Alembert, a Voltaire, or alas ! a Bousseau. 
I cannot help seeing them still contending, hurt at 
being vanquished, and accepting their pardon, even if 
Gk)d should grant it to them, as aggrieved parties, 
Diderot, on the contrary, I can see bounding with 
transport into the arms of that G-od whom he only hated 
because he knew him not ; whom he only denied under 
the domination of a kind of mischievous charm, from 
which he is now all at once delivered. In short, I can 
understand Diderot loving God, but not so Voltaire ; I 
can see the joy of the atheist in finding the God whom he 
has denied, but I cannot see Eousseau happy in the 
discovery of the God whom he has preached. If God in 
his goodness has converted each of them by showing 
them their own hearts, I think it required a totally 
different operation of His grace for Eousseau than for 
Diderot. 

But what are we to know of what God has done, or 
what he has not done ? And besides, how shall any 
be admitted into the presence of God unless God 
liave, in order that he may know and love Him, 
first effected one of those miraculous changes ? Here 
the seed is sown and partially germinates ; there, 
beneath the rays of a never-setting sun, is the complete 
fruition. 

And behold what admirable harmony in all things 
becomes apparent even by the straggling rays of this sun 
which extend to us here below ! what the grandeur of 
creation made known to me the other day is now im- 
pressed upon me by a death ; what I then read in the 
starry firmament, 1 now read on a tomb, and that the 
tomb of an atheist ! The manifestation of a G-od to the 
atheist enlightens and confounds him, as it satisfies 
the longings of a believer. It humbles the proud deist, 
while it strengthens the courage of the lowly Christian. 
" The heavens declare the glory of God," saith the Scrip- 
ture. The heavens will be silent when he speaks. 
« « • « • 

Did I tell you that I went to St. Dem^'4 "Vc ^q.\^\ 
require a Bosauet to describe my Beiiaat\OTi^'^V«ti^^^\!CL% 
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my foot on the threshold of the royal vault, and 
even Bossuet himself would need more somhre colours. 
One feels in that atmosphere other elements besides 
the ordinary blast of death. It is said, that an old 
woman predicted that the King would never desc^ad 
iuto this vault. This is true, for the vault is full, and 
they must think about enlarging it. However, they are 
not doing so, and the whole structure is in the most 
deplorable and neglected state of ruin. Louis XIV. did 
not like its tower being in sight ; his successors will soon 
be relieved of it, as it is fast going to decay. 

I have lalso been to see the InvaHdes, would you believe 
it, that the King has never visited it ? The reason 
assigned is a dispute of etiquette between his body-guard 
and the old soldiers in the Hotel. The latter insist 
upon acting as the guard, whHst the King, is amongst 
them, the former say it is their privilege to attend Inm 
everywhere. The King himself might decide the question, 
but he dares not, and never will dare to do so. 

I have seen much company lately both at Madame de 
Luxembourg's and elsewhere. At the house of the 
gr^d Vicar of Chartres in particular, I met the strangest 
assembly of priests imaginable, some were total unbe- 
lievers, others unbelieving and mystical, but all frightfully 
bold in politics. The master of the house, Sieyes, said 
aloud that he had never performed and never intended to 
perform a single ecclesiastical function. Several of the 
others evidently wished to say as much, but they pleaded 
as their excuse that they must live somehow ; others 
again were indeed shocked at this cynical impudence, but 

1 was not thereby convinced of their being more priestly 
or catholic in their views. Amongst the latter I noticed 
a Carthusian, named Gerle, who united an absurd rhap- 
sody on religion and politics with the visions of a delirious 
brain. The Abbe Fouchet, Grrand Vicar of Bourges, 
the Abbes Lamourette, Soulavie, Qr^oire and others, 
discoursed by turns with reason and without reason; 
the Abbe Fouchet making himself very conspicuous. 
I knew him at Mesmer's ; he is one of the men of 

the day whom I despise the least; there is a heart 
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in his discourse and a sincerity in his follies. The 
Abbe Cauchet was several times mentioned, and I could 
perceive they thought very highly of him, as of a man 
deeply imbued with their views. It was said, that he is 
going to -leave his cure, and to travel. 

The Abbe de Mably, whose last work on the Principles 
of Morality has just been condemned by the Sorbonne, 
was also the subject of conversation. This book is full 
of good passages, and yet it is a very bad work. It is a 
pity to see such reasonable ideas spoilt by such a false 
tone, and principles of morality opening the door to so 
much immorality. On the otner hand, one regrets to 
see a book condemned by an obsolete authority, whose 
anathemas will only occasion it to be more read. 

Do you know who is still at the head of the Sorbonne ? 
That notorious infidel, the Cardinal de Sohan. 

I have seen Cardinal Eohan again. His inconside- 
rateness is passing strange. Would you believe it, he 
almost solicited of me, a poor cure, my interest with the 
Queen ! He wishes me when I see her majesty again, 
to allude slightly to his merit, to his loyalty, &c. He has 
shown such extraordinary confidence towards me, that 
I scarcely know in truth whether he is laughing at me, 
or whether he himself is the laughing-stock. He says, 
that as the first proof of her confidence the Queen has 
just secretly borrowed of him six thousand lires. I had 
my mouth wide open to tell him how very improbable 
tms appeared to me, but I was afraid he might think I 
accused him of falsehood, more especially as he added 
that the Queen was shortly going to give a much stronger 
proof of her confidence. He did not say what, and I do 
not think he knows himself, but the whole affair appeared 
to me very frivolous. 

Tou see how faithfully I keep my promise to record all 
my impressions. My pen has run on at random ; pass 
oyer whatever is tiresome to you. I can only repeat to 
you for the twentieth time, how cruelly I have felt not 
receiving any letter from you. To-morrow there will be 
one ; to-morrow I shall have something to answer. 
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Is it really true, Marie ? Two days and yet no letter I 
I am distracted with surmises. I have read your last 
letter over ten times, to see if it contained any clue to 
your silence. But there was none. On the contrary, 
you say at its close " until to-morrow." 

What am I to think ? If I do not hear to-morrow, 
I shall start off. I shall go to the Chateau de Clamiere, I 
.... what is to he done, I do not know. One thing 
is certain, however, I shall set out. 

Two days ! . . . . Has the revenge of Cambel already 
begun ? He spoke of not showing himself until the 
denouement. Is this it ? 

The denouement ! I have not dared vet to yield to 
the belief that there can be any. The daiouement ! I 
closed my eyes even when it appeared to me in a reverie, 
so much did I dread after gazing on it, even for an instant, 
returning to a too painful reality. However — yes — I did 
gaze upon it once — and for a long time — and it was a 
reality — but, alas ! a reality for others. — 

It was at Nismes. One evening whilst wandering 
lonely and sad through the suburbs of the town, I per- 
ceived two persons walking at a slow pace. The calm of 
happiness betrayed itself in their steps, in their gestures, 
in the murmur of their lips ; they breathed in an atmo^ 
sphere of their own, all perfume and bliss. 

I recognised one of your young ministers, who I knew 
was about to depart to the post which had been assigned 
to him. But before — ^Marie — before that, he went to 
iseek assistance in his labours, a companion of his joys, 
a consoler of his griefs ; he went to secure for his 
soul, that sister which every soul craves, for his heart 
that which neither glory, nor fortune, nor even the more 
noble enjoyments of goodness, beauty, or devotion can 
Bupply. 

I followed them for a long time at a distance, I 
revelled in that exhibition of love and happiness. Had 
their joy been boisterous I should have shunned it ; but 
there was a touch of tenderness, which told of sadness a» 
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well as of gladness. I tried to suppose the conversation, 
of which not a word reached me but only a myste- 
rious echo revealed it to my heart. Even if I could, I 
would not have approached them, or attempted to seize 
on the threads of their discourse. It would have been 
sacrilege. It was enough for me, a poor Lazarus, to 
remain at the door and behold the feast. 

But these two happy creatures were not rich and 
wicked. A beggar passed by, and I saw them bestow 
charity upon him with promptness and delicacy, whilst 
seeming to express their regrets that they could give 
him so little. Their happiness sought to diffuse itself ; 
they were ea^er to yield its overflowings to Q-od in 
the person of the poor. But, alas ! thought I, they cannot 
bestow their charity upon me as they have done on this 
poor person. If they could discern my misery by my 
looks, I could only expect a vain expression of their 



pity. 



was more and more broken-hearted. I wished 
to fly, but a cruel, irresistible attraction 'rivetted my 
steps. 

Kight came on. I could only see their dark shadows, 
but my heart discerned more clearly than the most piercing 
eye. 

I saw them halt on an elevated spot, where the sky, 
which until then had been hidden by some trees, opened 
to their gaze. Their contemplation of the starry 
firmabent was prolonged. She said nothing, but leaned 
upon the young man's arm as if overpowered by the 
idea of the magnitude of the heavens. To him, however, 
the reflection seemed to give renewed strength, his 
survey extended from pole to pole and star to star, he said 
—for, Marie, the silence of night and his animated voice, 
•caused some of his words to reach me — he said nearly 
the substance of what I wrote to you three days ago, 
ivhen listening to the same voice of the stars, and im- 
pressed with the immensity of space, what I would reite- 
ffate not on dull paper, but there under the vault of 
heaven, alone with you and God. Oh, vision ! Oh, fore- 
tSLBite of eternal bliss ! To read together out *of the great 
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book of Nature ! To sliare the same ray of light, to sip 
the same drops of dew, to be borne on the same wings ! 
A vision — and only a vision ! 

At that time, however, Marie, I was permitted to seek 
that felicity of which I had just been a spectator. One 
name, and that yours, was alone present to my heart and 
imagination. I knew that I loved you — and you are 
aware what fate obliged me soon after to shun you. By 
the vows of that act, no hope or thought regarding you 
could be innocent. 

But this vow is condemned by your creed, and you 
know that your creed has for the last four years been 
mine. After having interrogated my conscience a hun- 
dred times, here I am ready to dechure in the presence of 
G-od, that this vow is nought, nought because I uttered 
it in an evil hour ; nought, because I hold no longer, 
because I never did hold, those convictions, which 
can alone make it valid. So before Grod, and also 
before men I am free ; I have only to quit France to 
be so 

Well, Marie, it is you who are to decide for me. We 
should go to England, Holland, or America, where our 
love would be lawful, honoured, and honourable. You 
would not feel yourself a stranger, for these countries- 
are peopled with those who were formerly exiled for their 
creed, which is yours and mine. 

« • « • « 

I have Just re-perused my letter. I know not how I 
dared to write it, nor if I shall venture to send it. The- 
die is cast ; it shall go. — Adieu, Marie. 

Jvly l^tK 

Did I read correctly ? Is it true ? Marie ! Tou are 
compelled to fly me ? What abominable mystery has 
been revealed to you ? Tou say you cannot, you will 
not tell me — I am crushed — I am undone. Tou say, 
" I do not know why I write since my letter may never 
reach you." I have the same doubts and yet I write — 
It is impossible for me so suddenly to relinquish allliope^ 
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Oh! howl envy now my disquietudes of yesterday. 
Then in order to be calm and happy, I had only to say, 
" a letter will come to-morrow." It is come, would that 
I could return it, forget it, be again expecting even with 
renewed anguish ! 

Cambel then has decided upon levelling his threatened 
blow. He is gone you know not whither, and on parting 
let off his poisoncJd arrow. For Q-od's sake, Marie ! 
leave me not in this ignorance. Whatever he may have 
revealed to you, entrust it to me. Am I less strong than 
you ? What you are forced to bear, shall I not have 
courage to bear also ? 

The oftener I peruse your note, the more constrained 
its tone appears ! It is you who have spoken by the mouth 
of this man. " We must henceforth be total strangers to 
one another. We must" . . ^ but I cannot finish it, it 
would be signing my own death-warrant. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Let us quit Fans in 1784, and transport ourselves to 
the abode of the pastor Paul Eabaut, at Nimes, in the 
commencement of the year 1785. 

Abode I some years ago, if this simple word had been 
coupled with his home, it would have been inapplicable, or 
ironical, for never, perhaps, in any age, has a servant of 
Christ more realised the saying concerning his Master, 
" He had not where to lay his head." His abode was 
amidst woods, caverns, and torrents ; under the necessity 
of changing each night his shelter beneath the peasant's 
roof, lest that peasant should next day be sent to the 
galleys. His t^de was at the hearth of the suffering 
one and the pillow of the dyinff. His abode was the 
desert with its horrors and its fharms, its burning sun 
its chilling frosts ; his assemblies of the faithful, varying 
from eight or ten, to eight or. ten thousand ; his hymns, 
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bis tears, his bloody encounters, his great commimions, 
and his great achievements, death which hovered 
over all, aad heaven beyond that, where all would be 
re-united ! 

At this time, however, he had a house, and one of his 
own too. Having a small estate left to him, he was enabled 
to build it, for assuredly he could not save anything from - 
his salary of nine hundred lires. It was a noted day 
for the faithful in Nimes, when, with the permission and 
in the presence of the magistrates, they began to dig the 
foundation of this modest habitation. They were desirous 
of assisting in the labour and the expense, happy both to 
evince their love to their pastor, and to rear this monu- 
ment of peace after all their trials. Whilst the clergy 
continued to carry their bloody grievances to the foot 
of the throne, the Catholic laity of Nimes agreed with the 
Protestants, to give the name of " Rabaut " to the street 
where this house was built. The street has retained the 
name, and more particularly the house, for the earth in 
its cellars still covers the ashes of the pastor. 

There dwelt then, in peace in 1785, this man of the 
desert. There we are about to visit him. 

He is only sixty-seven ; but his hair was gray at forty, 
and owing to the fatigues and hardships of his career, 
you might take him for eighty. Besides, one has been 
80 accustomed to see and hear of him everywhere for 
the last half-century, that it is impossible not to 
think him old, and many of the aged are astonished 
when they are told that he is not their senior. Even 
to them, as to the young, he appears the patriarch of the 
neighbourhood. 

His name, which was of European celebrity, attracted 
to his house all the strangers who visited the South of 
Prance. He received them cordially, except when they 
extolled him too highly ; and how was it possible not to 
laud a man who had done and endured so much ? With 
advancing years he became more communicative. For- 
merly he repelled all curious enquiries; whilst the 
battle lasted, he refused to relate his exploits, lest the 
recital should have an admixture of vain glory. Now, 
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thougli always ready to give God the glory, he was not 
unwillmg to revert to some incidents of his long ministry 
before a suitable audience. He smilingly ratified the 
eiTors of report, which had frequently been interwoven 
with his adventures, but he recorded at the same time true 
fitkcts quite as marvellous as those which had been fakely 
reported. Sometimes he might be heard to say, " I was 
afiradd!'* or "I trembled," for he knew that it is only 
feigned bravery which pretends never to have expe- 
rienced fear. For instance, he loved to relate his 
first fear. "In 1735," said he, "when I was only 
seventeen, I accompanied my friend Jean Pradel, one of 
our pastors at that time. One day, after a long march, 
we arrived towards evening, at Cong^nies, and went to 
seek a lodging with the Guerin family. We were scarcely 
seated at table when there came in a detachment of the 
garrison of Calvisson. I fell to weeping and crying, but 
some men from the village entered abruptly, and either 
conducted or carried us — I never knew wmch, for my head 
was so confused — into a certain ravine, where we had to 
pass the night. But God's ways are not our ways. A night 
in such a situation, which seemed likely to disgust me 
with encountering anything of the kind again, was rather 
on the contrary my first consecration. I had approached 
the ravine half dead ; I quitted it with the idea that, 
afber all, it was not such a dismal thing to sleep under 
the canopy of heaven. As I shook my dewy locks, Pradel 
said to me, ' Behold us baptised for the ministry,' and 
we went on our way rejoicing." 

It was not only strangers of distinction, who wished 
to hear and see Paul Eabaut ; many a child of the people, 
many of the simple herd, came to claim this honour, and 
he was more alive to their homage, than to that of those 
great personages who often went only out of curiosity to 
see a distinguished man. He could never speak without 
emotion of those unknown men, workmen, colporteurs, 
and others, who would not pass through Nismes without 
shaking his hand; of that poor tailor, Lorenzo, for instance, 
who came from a remote part of Germany, and in an ex- 
traordinary gibberish, told him some very i^ecting things. 

VOL. II. TL 
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If he could be proud, it was of this he would make hia 
boast. Again, far as he was from approving the politics 
of those wbo decried the nobles, yet he could not forget 
that in France it was the nobles who betrayed the cause of 
the Eeformation. Almost all the distinguished men in 
the monarchy had been Protestants ; nearly all would be 
BO still, if ambition or fear had not overpowered their 
convictions. Few voted for the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes ; but it only required a few threats and a few 
smiles to bring them back within the pale. They dis- 
covered that if Paris set a high value on the mass, no less 
did the Court of Versailles do so. But Eabaut lived > 
among apeople who did not enter into these considera- 
tions. He said that if everybody had exhibited the same 
faith and perseve;rance as the poor flocks in LanguedoCy 
France would have been Protestant, and perhaps all 
Europe with her. 

Here is the pastor, then, with the prospect of ending 
his days in peace ; but peace to him is not a removal firom 
danger, still less from labours. Look at the table where^ 
he is seated, and say if it bespeaks a man who thinks 
his work is done, and who lets the world go its own way* 
It is true, his health obliges him to resign his pastom 
charge ; but of how many other things is he the main- 
spring and promoter ! His son is in Paris, praying for 
the edict of toleration, which was not to be granted 
within two years ; his son consults him on all occasions, 
and he has then to confer with consistories, pastors, and 
the simple believing ones. Those registers which he is 
making out are for M. deEulhiere and his Uclaircissements; 
there are other notes for M. de Malesherbes, who is pre- 
paring his two volumes of Memoirs sur le MaHage de9 
^Protestants, Here are letters from Franklin, M. d'Espres- 
menil, and M. de la Fayette, who stopped at Nismes on 
his return to America, and who has henceforth joined the 
avowed defenders of Protestantism. But it is always 
with a sigh that the old pastor accepts these services, 
which philosophy and politics render to the reformed 
religion. He wishes to owe to Christians alone, the 
liberty of being Christian. 
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He has just laid aside correspondeiice of this kind, 
some of winch, howerer, he means to ?inswer, and takes up 
another letter, which he has read over and over again, and 
^hich vividly recalls his ancient recollections. 

The writing is large, irregular, and unsteady. It is 
easy to perceive that the hand which held the pen will 
not long continue to guide it. 

And indeed, says the letter, " It is probably for the 
last time, my very dear and honoured pastor, that I shall 
have the joy of writing to you. My eyesight is failing 
and my whole frame t<w. I heard the other day of the 
death of my last surviving fellow-prisoner. I was the oldest, 
and yet here am I still on earth. But it cannot be for long. 

" I am not ill, only the sand is running out. They 
tell me I shall get up my strength in the spring, but I 
feel that the blessed Saviour is about to caU for me. I 
am going to rejoin my excellent brother, who died fifty- 
two years ago, for the cause of the gospel ; and I shall 
again see ^ those friends who have passed one after 
another from this sinful world to the glory of Paradise. 
It seems to me as if I could see them reckoning up 
their number, and inquiring why I am not amongst 
them. 

• ** Alas ! my dear and honoured pastor, am I worthy 
to rejoin them ? I formerly suffered joyfully for the 
name of Jesus Christ, and he knows that if I prayed a); 
that time for my prison doors to be opened, it was never 
without adding, as he did in all his sufferings, * Not my 
will but thine be done.' But the imgodly did me other 
evil besides keeping me so long in confinement. This 
world to which they restored me, after a separation 
of thirty-eight years, is become too dear to me ; my 
poor heart does not loathe this resurrection to vain and 
terrestrial things ; I love this beautiful sun, whose rays 
beamed so faintly on me in the tower ; I love those old 
chesnut trees, which saw me first as a young girl, and 
again in old age ; I love to see the birds fly, and to fancy 
them saying. Behold, thou art in freedom also ! I love 
the fleeting clouds, the whistling wind, the rain where- 
with the gracious Q-od waters my little field ; I love the 
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warmtli of summer, and I love the cold of winter, becanse 
it confines me to my poor fireside. It was extinguished : 
and desolate for nearly forty years, and now it seems , 
every day to welcome me. How could I do otherwise ? 
Many years have been snatched from me* In vain I 
dwell upon the flowers of paradise, on that unclouded . 
sun, and on that eternal youth: my poor old self i»> 
again led away by the beams, and flowers, and smiles, of 
this earth, I have begun life again where I ought ta 
quit it. Captivity has only matured half my soul; 
sixteen years of liberty have not quenched the desires oC 
the other half. I beseech you to pray God that I maji 
be forgiven! ;, 

" And I also will pray that he will put into your heart- 
one thing. Dare I mention that thing ? I will do sa#, 
As you came to see me at the peril of your life when I was 
shut up in that tower at Aigues-Mortes, so I beseech you 
in Q-od's name come and see me now, in my poor village, 
and on this bed from which I shall never rise ! I feel that 
I should die more happily, and that death itself would be 
more easy. You would recall to me my blessed days,, 
which were also yours ; you would place those great 
prison walls between the world and me, and I should be 
obliged, as then, to raise my eyes only upward to 
heaven. 

" I always intended to go and see you, but I have put 
it off too long ; and now I am incapable, and my end is 
near. There is a very kind charitable lady here, who 
often speaks to me about you, but that does not satisfy 
my longing desire to see you. I am expecting you'ta. 
take a long journey at your age, and with all your occu- 
pations, for it is said that you do everything. But 
I am the last of the prisoners of the Desert ; I am the 
sister of your sainted predecessor, one of those who 
taught you how to die. ray your debt to him by coming 
to show his poor sister how to die. She will bless you 
in the presence of Q-od. 

" Adieu, much -loved and revered pastor. If you. 
cannot come, this is my last adieu in this world ; and 
then, au revoir ! " Maeie Dueand." 
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^*I fiball go!" said tlie pastor. "Poor Marie! I 
«baU go." 

For he felt that perhaps he himself had need to learn 
fifresh not to cling to life too closely. As with the prisoner 
of Aigues-Mortes, the ungodly had wrested from him a 
great portion of his years ; for it was not living, in the 
usual sense of the word, having his life in his hand. 
He saw himself now entangled with all the ties of earfch. 
His position, his influence, his sons' successes, the house 
he had built, the peaceable and glorious fireside at which 
he could now be seated, all concurred to ensnare the 
man, to alarm the Christian. He would go, then, to 
the death-bed of the sister of his former colleague. He 
would endeayour to learn at the same time that he 
taught the dying Christian. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



Hb set off on the morrow, and never had he greater 
need of humility than when traversing those regions 
which witnessed his labours and cherished his memory. 
What village, what field, what tree, was not connected 
with some incident, or some success ? Bemihiscencea 
crowded upon him. "Wherever he was recognised, the 
people flocked around him, and his progress became a 
triumph. 

He would not enter the village until nightfall, and 
devoted the intervening time to visiting a spot famous 
in the annals of that country. Their assemblies had been 
long held there, and he had often ofiiciated there 
himself. 

All the love which a pious man has for the church of 
his birth-place, and which is to him the central spot in 
his country, the Protestants deprived of their places of 
worship experienced towards the localities sanctified by 
their prayers. 
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Haye you ever seen that old print preserved by many 
of them as a holy relic, not only in France, but through- 
.out Europe f As a specimen of art it is below mediocrity ; 
,the few figures introduced can give no idea of the mul- 
titudes of this Desert. Still it is a sketch of the Desert, 
with a pastor in the pulpit, who may be Eabaut ! The 
Protestants of Nismes know the spot, and, if you like, 
will show it to you. They call it L^JScho. Between two 
rocks was their summer temple— a vast amphitheatre, 
screened from the burning sun. A little further off was 
their winter temple. Even here these persecuted ones 
found their comforts. 

The winter temple, however, had only the vault of 
heaven ; the difference consisted in its being less damp, 
less cold, and, above all, sheltered from the north wind, so 
cutting in these wild moimtains. It was on the side of a 
hill, near the Cadereau, a rocky torrent along the way to 
Alais. This vast amphitheatre was called L^ JErmitiwe. 
It was adorned with stone seats, like an ancient amphi- 
theatre. Near it was a country house, belonging to a 
Protestant family, * where the elders assembled at the 
conclusion of the service to count the offerings of 
• the poor. 

But these spots, L^Ermitage and UEcho^ were for a 
longtime only held by sufferance: these two places in 
the suburbs of the town were not permanently taken 
possession of until the close of the reign of Louis XV. 
If they can still tell of many things, what must have 
been the voice of the Desert — that Desert of the martyrs — 
to those who had witnessed its terrors and solemnities ! 

Eabaut had left his horse at the entrance of the 
little valley which formed the summer temple. He 

J)enetrated it slowly, with lowered head, as if learM by 
ooking around to summon up too many recollections. 
It was not the first time that he had been astonished 
at himself for his former boldness, just as the soldier, 
the day after the battle, wonders how he could withstand 
the fire of the enemy. It was here that, a few days 
after the deaths of Galas and Eochette, he had replied 
to the challenge of his persecutors, by consecrating liis 
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son to the same ministry which their executioners sought 
to extinguish. It was just here that he was very 
nearly taken in 1756, by some soldiers who lay in 
lambush for him. In these places, however, it was not 
only such incidents which recurred to his memory ; here 
God, who had saved him, seemed, as it were, manifestly 
present ; and he felt himself more immediately under 
His watchful eye and protecting hand. 

He cast a lingering look on the sequestered valley, as 
.if calling it to witness that he had passed through the 
age untainted by its corruptions ; and he proceeded 
•without stopping, to the village. 

The house of poor Marie Durand was falling to 
decay. Several portions of it were iminhabitiible ; Otily 
•the kitchen and one room had been put in repair, but 
this waa a luxury for the prisoner of Aigues-Mortes. 

It was almost night : the pastor entered without 
knocking* There was nobody m the kitchen ; in the 
little chamber a female rose hastily &om the bedside, but 
the darkness did not permit his recognising her features. 
On the bed lay the dying woman. 

She was sleeping peacefully, with one hand on her 
heart, the other placed upon an open Bible, from which, 
doubtless, a chapter had just been read to her. 

The pastor took this hand, and long held it within his, 
Ids eyes fixed on that pale face, which was scarcely to be 
distinguished from the pillow. He was not one of those 
who from habitual, attendance on the dying become 
hardened to the sight. Being Marie, the prisoner of 
Aigues-Mortes, he could not but listen with emotion 
to those feeble breathings, of which each might be 
the last. 

• Standing opposite to him, but equally motionless, was 
the youDg woman who rose at his entrance. Once or 
twice he thought he heard a suppressed sob ; but he was 
nil intent on the dying one. 

" How happy she is ! " said he. 

" Yes, very happy," ejaculated the sobbing woman. 

He recognised that voice. It was that of Marie de 
Clavigny. 
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'^Jm it jaa^ mj Mii? ^' exdaiiiied the pMtor. 

« It M L" 

""Poordiild! FdorcbOd!'' 

He added no more. Notinng was heard bat the aame 
fHgfat breathnig. 

A few minutes after — ^^Happy! Happy!" utt^^d 
1/bane de Clafignj, 

^^Sfae is not bappj because sbe is dying/' said 
tbe pastor, ^ but because sbe is a belierer. She seemed 
then to be murmuring something. Has she slept 
long?" 

^' She has been dozing nearly all the day. Did you 
receive her letter ? " 

" Tes." 

** She expended all her remaining strength in writing 
it« She was Terr nearly dying an hour afterwards." 

** Has she spoken of me ? " 

** Whenerer she is awake, and when asleep also. Bb6 
always fancies you are beside her. Listen ! — She men» 
tions you now I think." 

Thcry began to catch a few words. 

'* I Knew very well — I — ^that he would come. Thanks. 
Who says that be — ^that he will not come. — He is there* 
Come and see him — How aged he is ! — He is grown M 
;n the sendee of his master — and I also, poor creature——* 
He says that the gracious God is waiting for me — ^Yes 
— Tes." 

Uabaut had said nothing. He thought, however, that 
fihe had an indistinct consciousness of Hs presence. 

She went on, in a more feeble, but more distinct 
voice. 

" Tou never saw him — not you in his best days. I 
can recall him, I can — it was in *60, or *62. We were 
-expecting him in that tower ! — and then he gave us all 
the Holy Communion — and old Anna Gaussaint repeated 
the song of Simeon : ' Lord, now lettest thou thy serw 
vant depart in peace ' — and the Lord heard it : she died 
whilst he was there — I wish to die like her ! Who says 
again that he is not here P— ?! say he is — he looks at me 
— he holds me by the hand." 
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^* Yes ; yes, it is I ; " said the pastor, " it is I, Marie. 
Look at me — speak to me ! " 

She slowly opened her eyes, and by the light of 
the newly kindled lamp, she fixed a vacant motionless 
glance upon him. It was in vain that he bent over her, 
called her by her name, mentioned his own name, her eyes 
remained fixed and meaningless. They had ceased to be 
intelligent. 

But when her eyes were again closed, memory and 
.animation seemed to return. There was something 
awful in that mysterious communication which the eyes 
and ears interrupted rather than assisted. Eabaut was 
absent and present — visible and invisible. That hand 
of which the dying woman spoke, it was his, and yet 
not his, since any hand would have produced the 
0ame illusion. 

He made no further attempt to awaken that be- 
numbed intelligence, which still existed so brightlv in 
the heart. He thanked G-od that he had been enabled 
beforehand to provide this poor woman with consolations 
against her last moments, so that if he had come too 
late, she might still be said to die in his arms. He 
piously treasured her last testimony to the faith, and her 
ardent love for her Saviour and her God. He perceived 
the soul gradually disengaging itself from all bodily ties, 
and preparing to depart to another country. 

Notwithstanding his precautions to avoid recognition, 
he had been seen to enter the village, and the news soon 
apread. Some persons ^had glided into the chamber, 
then one after another followed. The kitchen was full ; 
a door into the bam being gently opened, fifty persons 
inight be seen there. In a short time the whole village 
was collected. 

The voice of the dying woman, feeble as it was, from 
time to time prev^oled over the imperceptible and 
restrained breathing of the multitude ; and those who 
were nearest to her, could still catch a few words. 

** — ^I am going — adieu ! — tell me once more that God 
is good — ^that Jesus Christ died for me. — Where is 
my Bible?— Ah I there it is— I feel it— Will nobody 
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read me any of it ? — Open it then — ^but it is opeii— 
read " 

He took the Bible, and at the very page which she 
found, he read : 

'^Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus^ of 
Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha. 

" (It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick.) 

" Therefore his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest is sick." 

They perceived that the motionless countenance 
resumed some of its former intelligence, and the eyed 
made an effort to open. 

" When Jesus heard that, he said. This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
Q-od might be glorified thereby. 

'^Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus. 

" When he had heard therefore that he was sick, h© 
abode two days still in the same place where he 



was " 



Her eyes had at length opened ; it was evident that the 
sick one heard and understood ; only she did not appear 
to notice the reader, but gazed on him without seeing 
him. As he proceeded, her features and expression be- 
came animated. 

He came to the middle of the narrative. 

" Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the 
life : he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live : 

"And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. Believest thou this P " 

" Yes ! " ejaculated the dying woman. 

" She saith unto him. Yea, Lord : I believe that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into 
the world." 

She went on : " The Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world." 

With the eye of faith, she transported herself to the 
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scene at Bethany ; with the Master she approached the 
tomb, which was soon to give up its victim 

When the pastor came to this sentence: ''Lazarus 
come forth ! " she gave him a piercing look. This word 
had completely awakened her. She recognised the 
voice; she knew the man. A feeble cry escaped her 
lips. She clasped her hands, raised her eyes to heaven^ 
4md expired. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Whilst a remembrance of tho Desert was revived 
around the death-bed of its last heroine, Louis XYI. was 
occupying himself at Versailles, with taking means to 
secure toleration. 

We have seen that it was no easy thing. He had 
sworn at his coronation to exterminate the heretics, all 
heretics, and. the clergy never lost an opportunity of 
reminding him of it. An edict of toleration, however 
restricted in its terms, necessarily involved a perjury. 

This perjury disquieted the King very little at heart ; 
besides, he was already guilty of it daily, by allowing the 
-protestants to live without molestation. But it was 
necessary to make an Act, and they had been thinking 
about one for the last ten years. 

" We must make one at last, some day," said he, on 
one occasion to the minister of his household, Baron de 
Breteuil. 

** The sooner the better. Sire," replied the minister. 
" Public opinion is ripe for it ; that of the clergy, we 
know, will always remain the same." 

"It is, however, very strange," said the King, "to 
observe the impudence with which they exhort me to be 
the shield of their faith, when they defend it so ill by 
their own conduct. I cannot tell you what I suffered 
the other day, in seeing my son baptised by that 
Cardinal de Eohan. An infidel, a man lost to honour." 
. M. de Bieteuil was not the man to say " No," to thig 
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assertion. He hated the Cardinal. A genuine court 
hatred was added to that enmity which the Cardinal 
excited in a lesser degree by his irregularities. 

" Can it be true," resumed the King, " that he tries to 
imagine he is on the high road to something ? Where 
•could he have formed that idea ? What has he seen in 
me or in the queen which can " 

" Sire, I know not ; but there is something. I am 
told that that Countess de la Motte often comes to 
Versailles." 

" There is nothing to do but to put a stop to it." 

" Sire, gently. To put a stop to it before you know 
anything, would risk your chance of ever doing so. Let 
us first take hold of the thread, and we shall have a clue 
to the whole." 

* " Ton are right. I should never make a good inspec- 
tor of police, I am too " 

" Too honest a man ! " 

" One never can be that ; but one fancies oneself to 
he so, and that this is all that is required. I believe it 
would be my case." 

Was it not thus with the poor king in his regal 
functions, as he acknowledged it was with the head of 
police ? 

** But apropos of the police, M. de Breteuil," con- 
tinued he, " quid novi ? " 

" They crow." 

" So much the better ! " 

" That does not mean that they will pay." 

" Oh ! I well know that time is gone by. They will 
x3row, but they will not pay. Let us hear what they 
crow about ? " 

"Over that Lent mandamus of the Archbishop of 
Paris." 

" After Easter ! " 

" Satire is qidte inexhaustible." 

"But I have read that circular; it contains many 
^ood things." 

" Too many. Sire, and therefore they laugh at it. At 
the winding up of the mandamus, the Archbishopi 
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according to custom, has given tHe Parisians leave to eat 
^gs during Lent ; the wits make a great joke, of the 
license being too great; they also delight in reviving 
those old jokes on spurious mandates ; for every one knows- 
the one in question proceeds &om the Abbe de Beau- 
vais: — 

' A Paris sont en grand saoulas 
Deux saints pr61ats ; 
Unn est le chef et Tautre son 

Premier gar9on ; 
Lenr camayal est d'annoncer 
Qu' on pent laisser 
Filles, gardens, femmes et veufa 
Casser des oenfs. 

Suivons done les conunandemeuts 

Des mandemeuts ; 
Celni-ci n'est pas trop manvaia 

Ponr du Beauvais. 
Sur Figaro, sur I'Op^ra, 

Et csetera. 
On y voit des conseils tout nenfs 

Apropos d* oenfs. 

Apropos d' oenfs, dans ce tresor 

On voit encor 
L'6criyain le plus admire . • 

" Yoltaire, no doubt," said the King. 
"Yes, Sire/' 

* L'ecrivain le plus admir6 
Bien d^hir6 ; 
Paris'" . . . 

" That is enough," said the King. " You are alluding 
to Kehrs edition ? " 

"Yes,Su:e." 

" Which we have allowed to enter France almost 
openly." 

The minister was silent. 

" Which Beaumarchais has distributed at pleasure to 
thousands of subscribers ? " 

" But he has been imprisoned." 
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''E^daini! Aiidtiiedii^liewssktGiit^tiiefe 
more tbaa » bundled carmges at ids doer. A fine 
9enpe too got me into there, gentlemai! He an- 
noaated an edition of Yottabe. For sr jean, he is 
alloired to batter the great monej dieat, to print, distii- 
bote, sell — Then be is arrested, and the moment! how 
weQ ebosen* There bad been from axty to eigfatj 
imresentations of * i%sro,' the public begin to tire of it ; 
all at once thej bear *tbe antfaor is inpnson.* The 
fwrcfre recommences, and the political aOusions in the 
piece are applauded more than erer. It appears that it 
was not enough for them to depriTe me of m j authoriiy 
to license the plaj, but thej must heap me with double 
ridicule. Ah ! we are a clever people, M. de Breteuil, a' 
clever people ! In the time of the late king it was said, the 
King of France is Voltaire ; now they will say, or tiiey 
have already done so, ' BeanmarchaiB is King.' Do you 
know whom he had to sup with him, the night he was 
taken ? The Prince of Nassau, who had been in the mom* 
ing to pay his court here. Besides him, they say there 
was the Abb^ de Calonne, brother of my minister, and I 
do not know how many gentlemen of my court. Whether ^ 
treason or foolery, they are all found wanting towards 
me ; they are all off. I would not say, even if I wished 
it, * It is secure like myself;' all is giving way, and get- 
ting out of order. What are they doing in parliament 
about that matter of six millions ? " 

It was again that unhappy affair of St, Cloud. The 
King, or rather M. de Calonne, thought to make over to 
the Queen the six millions of proceeds from the sale of 
the Ch&teau Trompette at Bourdeaux ; which six millions 
would pay for St. Cloud, which would be in this manner 
settled on the Queen. A gift of this kind was an 
irregular act, illegal even to monarchical views, and with 
the new ideas of the day, regarded as monstrous. 

But Louis XVI. utterly failed in that tact which 
enables a sovereign to perceive what he may, and what 
he may not do. 

** Sire,** said M. de Breteuil, " I should not be a faith* 
ful servant if I were to conceal from you the great 
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irritation of the public. Not only has the First Chamber 
registered your letters patent by a majority of only two, 
sixteen against fourteen, but they now almost unani- 
mously declare that, the question ought to have been 
referred to the Chamber of Assembly, and that the 
present act is consequently null." 

"Null!" exclaimed the King; "are they about to 
contest my right to decree the passing of an edict ? " 

"Your Majesty has not had to decree, since it 
was passed whilst the house was sitting. They say 
coily that the whole parliament ought to vote in the 
matter." 

" That implies that they would have refused to pass the 
act " 

"I fear so." 

" And that I should have decreed " 

" They would not have obeyed." 

" A singular machine in truth ! my parliaments 
give me more trouble than the whole kingdom besides. 
Look at that of Bourdeaux fighting with the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Guienne ; then that of Dijon, at 
daggers drawn with the society of attorneys ; again 
that of Eennes which becomes revolutionary about the 
farming of the tobacco. All Brittany is touched to the 
quick." 

" Brittany, Sire, has a bad head, but a good heart. 
Your majesty has not forgotten that the States of the 
province voted a statue to the king." 

" Yes, only that they may inscribe on the pedestal, 
^ Statua SiatiKBy as a wag did on one occasion, in the 
time of Louis XV ! " 

"Your majesty calumniates them. They voted for 
this monument solely in consideration of your royal 
activity." 

" Still on condition that it did not extend itself to 
Bretagne, and that I should leave them sovereigns. What 
is that book entitled : Le roi voyageur^ ou Examen des 
abu8 de la Lydie ? " 

" Has any one dared to mention it to the king ? " 

" You will get it for me." 
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« Bat, Sire " 

" Tou are afraid it wiH stir up my bile ? 
"Itia— bold '' 

u 



Ev^erybodj ia bold now-ft-daja. Wbat b«fe joa 
IfTou^t there 9 " 

** Divera papers : but I fear ^" 

"What?" 

" Your majesty ia out of spiiita. Let ua defer titein 
until another day." 

" Not at all ; let me see." 

" This is the report demanded by the king cm the pro* 
ject for remoying the heart of hia angost gnmd-sirey 
Louis XV., to the Livalidea. In accordance with the 
wishes of that prince, it has remained in the honat^* 
of the professed Jesuits. The Jesuita existing no 
longer " 

" Oh ! oh ! " said the king. 

'' Existing no longer, at least in their quarters," 
resumed M. de Breteiul, " the injunction of Louis XIT» 
is annulled, and the Church of the luTalidea has all tbe 
right 



Well, gire it me to sign. Next- 



Here is the royal patent for the pension of two- 
thousand lires which the king grants to Blanchard the 
aeronaut, for haying crossed the Pas de Calais." 

"And that column, are they working at it ? " 

" Yes, Sire. It will stand on the same spot where 
Blanchard descended. The Municipal body of Paris ha» 
voted the funds." 

" You will see that it will be completed before my 
statue." 

"Is the king Jealous of Blanchard ? " 

" Oh, no. I leave that to my cousin, de Chartres." 

" M. lo Due de Chartres pays dearly enough for hid" 
jealousy." 

" Perpetual sonnets ? " 

"Yes, Sire, perpetual." 

Louis XVI. liked them extremely, when they were 
not too free. The minister gave him two or three. 

But the king was not in a mood to laugh. He knew 
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that the family would gain nothing by the disparagement 
of one of its members. 

" They say also," continued he, " that Blanchard is 
going to give his balloon to the town of Calais." 

"He has done so, Sire. They have put it in their 
cathedral. The bells have been rung ana the guns fired 
ever since. The corporation have presented the aeronaut 
with the freedom of the town." 

" As they did formerly to Du Belloy. They have 
a decided taste for the manufacture of citizens." 

** Two in twenty years " 

*' And as the other is dead, our wits will not fail to 
declare, as they did on the former occasion, that the 
aforesaid citizen is the only one in France. This title — 
every one assumes it now without attaching any import- 
ance to it." 

" "Without attaching any importance to it, Sire ? " 

** Ah ! ah ! words always brmg about actions. I was 
reflecting the other day on the name which they made 
me give to that last ship at Cherbourg. ' The Patriot !' 
how well that sounds in a monarchy ! The English 
even, who are half republicans, would not have suggested 
such a name as that ; and our good American friends, too, 
manufacturing citizens for me! Have they not made eleven 
of them, exclusive of M. de la Fayette, and all those of 
the first batch ? " 

" Yes, Sire, eleven." 
. '' Including two citizenesses, Madame de Beauvau, 
and — who is the other ? " 

" Madame d'Houdetot." 

" Oh ! yes. Doubtless in memory of Jean- Jacques " 

" Or, in honour of M. de St. Lambert, his admirer, 
who is also one of the eleven. They did not wish to 
separate what " 

" What the devil has joined, yes — d propos of Bousseau, 
is anything precisely known about those reunions at 
ErmenonviBe r " 

" It appears, Sire, to have been proved that, after 
beginning by being purely philosophical " 

" And gastronomical " 

VOL. n. \ 
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" These reunions have ended in becoming a kind of sect, 
who mysteriously cultivate magnetism, magic " 

" And debauchery." 

''This does not appear. I do not say that no de- 
bauchees were present, but they were not supposed to 
appear in that character. However that be, public 
rumpur was such that these meetings required some 
notice." 

" A certain Chevalier Duplain, whom I caused to b© 
arrested, it appears, was one of the chief. We shall see. 
Have you no other documents ? " 

" My portfolio is full." 

"Goon." 

" I propose that your Majesty should ratify the choice 
which the Academy has just made of M. TAbbe Morellet, 
in the room of the Abbe Millot." 

** But this Abbe Morellet is an atheist." 

" Sire, I did not say he was not." 

" It will only be one more. Let him be admitted. Has 
Target's reception taken place ? " 

" Yes, Sire ; it was crowded. It was the first time 
since Fatru's days that a lawyer has figured among the 
forty. Many will have it that the Academy has lowered 
itself by receiving into its ranks a lawyer, however 
illustrious." 

" What is that star of Bourdeaux which is said to have 
appeared above the horizon ? " 

" M. de Seze ? He appears to have prodigious talent." 

" It is said, however," said th6 king, " that I am con- 
demned to hear none but preachers of a certain staiap, 
and those continually the same." 

" But soon M. TAbbe Julian is to make his debut." 

" Yes, on the 15th of August. Go on." 

"Another decision of the Academy; but I do not 
know whether I dare to propose it for the King's 
sanction." 

" What is it ? " 

" The Academy suppresses the panegyric on St. Louis 
which is pronounced every year before it " 

" WeU ! " 
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" And replaces it by a discourse on Morality." 

" That is to say, a sermon, which is to be as little like 
a sermon as possible." 

" I am afraid so." 

" That shall not be. Inscribe my refusal." 

« Sire " 

" That which is to be shall be ... To let them give 
up my ancestor ! . . . Never ! " 

" Sire " 

- "Well, what?" 

" The subject was very stale." 

" Let them restore it to its freshness again." 

" It was for want of something fresh that latterly they 
treated the subject in so many ridiculous ways." 

" And impious." 

" No doubt. It would therefore be better perhaps——" 

" How many times have you used the same argument 
to me, since you became my minister ? " 

" Aias ! Sire, it is probable that I shall often do so 
again, if I have the honour of continuing in your 
service. "Where resistance is impossible, it is better to 
yield with a good grace." 

" Come, no more about St. Louis. Have you anything 
^Ise to suppress now we are about it P-*-What is that 
paper you are hiding ? " 

" Another from the Academy. But the King is too 
much incensed against it " 

" Let us see what it is." 

" I would propose that the King should raise from 
thirly-six sous to a crown the jetons de presence of the 
Academicians." 

" Let them go about their business ! — a crown ! — To 
thank them, as it were, for the other affair ! " 

" Hence your Majesty is aware that I refrained from 
any allusion to it- 



** Well — well, let us pass on." 

" There is another disagreeable business- 

" They shower down upon us ! " 

" And ridiculous, thanks to Boileau." 

" Do the dead meddle in it ? " 
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'* You speak more troth than you imagine, Sire. The 
clergy of the Holy Chapel hare heen virtiially defunct 
since the death of Boileao, and now they are reviyed. 
The head of them is the treasurer, whose episcopal claims 
have always been contested, but he took it into bis head 
to exercise them on the occasion of tbe birth of your 
Majesty's second son. He has issued a mandate, ordered 
a Te Beum " 

The King looked bewildered. 

"And tfis led," continued the Minister, "to a law- 
suit with the Archbishop, a suit which will finish, 
Gk)d knows when, and in which your Majesty will not 
fail to be involTed.'* 

*'M. de Breteuil," interrupted Louis XVL, "are 
there some amongst the Academicians who are not 
rich?" 

" Several, Sire." 

" And to whom an augmentation of the cash would 
give pleasure ? " 

" Great pleasure." 

" Give it me, then, to sign." 

"Ah! Sire, it is money well bestowed. Louis XIV. " 

" If you wish me to sign, do not pronounce that 
name. It will remind me too much that it is weak- 
ness." 

"The King means to say, 'goodness.' " 

"I should stand alone in that assertion." 

" All France says so." 

" Yes ; but in what sense ? Let us see what occurred 
when the Duke de Choiseul was ill " 

" He is dead. Sire." 

" You did not tell me of it ?" 

" The Duke having been so unfortunate as to incur 
your displeasure, I dared not." 

"He had enough consolation, nevertheless, during 
that last illness. All Paris, all Versailles, went to enquire 
after him." 

" Sire, the Queen sent." 

" I know it perfectly ; she set the example, and all my 
court followed. 
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" Your Majesty had only to say one word ^" 

"Yes ; to be called a tyrant." 

" The Queen at least " 

" The Queen's accouchement : it is not the moment to 
eontradict her, for 1 had already contradicted her on the 
subject of that land she wished to buy of Thierry, my 
valet-de-chambre, as an addition to St. Cloud." 

« ViUe d' Avray ? " 

"Yes." 

" Does your Majesty objiBct to it ? " 

The Kmg shrugged his shoulders. He seemed to 
say, " Do not you know me yet ? " 

"But I told Thierry," added he, "that he must 
make her pay a very high price for YiUe d' Avray " 

Evidently a great punishment after the six millions 
which he had settled on her. This little piece of malice 
put the King in good humour again. The good husband 
had given place to the king. 

"Now there will be her churching ceremony," 
said he. " It would be a very good opportunity for 
making her a present. Have you some ideas to offer me?" 

" Sire, I have not many." 

"You smile." 

Let us not forget that the Baron de Breteuil was on 
the Queen's side. 

" Sire," said he, " perhaps your Majesty supposes 
that nothing more is thought about — a certain 
object." 

" That necklace ! " exclaimed the King. " Why the 
Queen herself has said to me more than twenty times, 
*I think no more about it.' " 

" Her Majesty would not have said it twenty times 
if " 

" Finish the sentence." 
" If she really thought so." 
" Has she spoken to you about it ?" 
"No, Sire." 
. "Never?" 
" Not lately." 
" "What do you know about it, then ? " 
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*' I know that the jewellers have boasted that an 
exalted personage has been negociating with them for 
the necklace. A person whose rank was suitable to an 
article of this price." 

" That can only be the Queen herself. I under^ 
stand " 

" Then, at all events, it is not your Majesty who w 
secretly preparing " 

"Not at all." 

" Ah, Sire, what a surprise ! What a pretty attention 
it would be ! How enchanted the Queen would be " 

« No ; no " 

"And considering the occasion, they would forgiTe 
you the enormous expense! You are told the people 
cry out " 

" Do they not cry out ? " 

" I do not deny that, Sire ; but they will shout with 
enthusiasm, when they behold her Majesty enter Notre 
Dame on the day of her churching, with this truly regal 
ornament ; when the necklace will sparkle by the reflected 
wax lights, when " 

" Have you finished ? " 

"No, Sire; I will add, that the people are proud, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, when they see the 
splendour of their sovereign. They will not set about 
calculating how much bread this necklace would pay for ; 
they will say, * It is worn by our Queen, and she alone is 
worthy of it " 

" M. de Breteuil, you are a century behindhand." 

"Sire " 

" M. de Breteuil, I forbid your mentioning the subject 
to me again." 

He bowed. 

" Have you nothing further ? " said the King. 

" Here is a projecteaarrangement between your Majesty 
and the city of Paris, with respect to the demolition of 
the houses on the bridge of Notre Dame, and the bridge 
of Change. The city engages to pull down the houses, 
if your Majesty relieves it from the maintenance of the 
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Well; that ought to hare been done a long 
time ago. How are they going on with the 
palace?" 

" The works at the palace continue, but they giTe rise 
to much discussion. Some admire all that is beinf done 
there, others think the staircase gigantic, and without 
grandeur; the wings mean, compared with the centre, 
which they pronounce heayy, stiff^ and unimposing. The 
iron gate is much admired, but they exclaim against the 
price of it ^" 

" Which— is ? " 

" Two hundred thousand lires.** 

" Confound it ! " 

** The mat matter now is, to find an inscription. 
Two hundred have already been proposed, and the best 
is worth nothing." 

'^ I long to set about finding one." 

" Then the best will be found ! " 
, " Courtier! — ^but go on." 

" Does your Majesty remember that it has been long 
talked of annexing the ducal peerage of St. Cloud, of 
which the archbishop is the titular, to the domain of Passy ? 
To that domain belongs the Bois de Boulogne, which 
will be in some degree under the direction oi the arch- 
bishop ; and he wiU not fail to order the destruction of 
a ball-room, which has been established there for many 
years." 

"Eanelagh?" 

" Yes, Sire ; the proprietors have presented a petition 
of protection to your Majesty." 

" Are they making game of me ? Do they wish me to 
insert in the letters patent, that the archbishop, Duke of 
Passy, cannot on his own property close an objectionable 
place of resort." 

" It is not an objectionable place. Sire." 

" Not yet ; but how soon wul it be ? Do not mention 
that to me again." 

" However, Sire " 

" What more ? " 

** They have already memorialised the Queen " 
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" I felt sure of it ! — and has she promised her pro- 
tection ? " 

" Yes, Sire." 

"Well!" 

" These people seem to reckon on it " 

" They shall cease to do so." 

" Unhappily ! " 

« Is not that all ? " 

" The Queen has done more than promise." 

" "What more can she have done ? 

" She has taken a share in the undertaking." 

The King rose up as if beside himself. The Queen ! 
always the Queen. In small, as in great matters, he 
always found himself forestalled and shackled by that 
fatal influence. They were not indeed crimes, nor 
egregious faults, but one continued, closely woven tissue, 
from which the poor King despaired of ever disengaging 
himself. A Queen of France shareholder of Eanelagh ! 
A King of France placed in the predicament either of 
affronting his wife, or of protecting Banelagh against the 
Archbishop of Paris. 

He paced several tunes up and down the room, and 
reseated himself without uttering a word. His coun- 
tenance was like fire. His hands trembled. 

He looked mechanically at his minister, who was 
occupied in closing his portfolio. Then, as if suddenly 
perceiving it 

" Tou have still something else. I vrish to see every- 
thing." 

" I am at the King's command," said M. de Breteuil, 
"but I entreat him not to insist." 

" Why not ? " 

" There is only one topic leffc " 

"Well?" 

" Still disagreeable — painful " 

" Give it to me — give it to me. — It is the very day," 
added he, bitterly. " Give it to me " 

" Sire, I will take you at your word, then. I give 
you this letter, requesting you to read it yourself; as for 
me, I dare not read it." 
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It was that unconscionable epistle in wliicli Beau- 
marchais demanded reparation for the outrage done to his 
"honour^ by the eight days' imprisonment in St. Lazare. 
A month previously he had announced his intention of 
writing it, but the public had refused to believe that he 
could carry his audacity so far ; so that it came to the 
royal hands before the boldest men supposed it had been 
written. 

Beaumarchais, on quitting the prison, had shut himself 
up at home, declaring that he would remain a prisoner 
until Government should proclaim his innocence. Few 
had dared to pronounce it a most glaring impertinence ; 
the greater number, including the worthless of all 
classes, considered it fine and romantic to the last 
degree. They began, however, to laugh, when they saw 
him in confinement so much longer than doubtless he 
expected, and to inquire where the matter would end. 

He was probably uneasy about it himself. How 
could he set himself at liberty, without having received a 
shadow of that satisfaction which he asserted he should 
wait for ? It was then he took this audacious step, which 
could justly cause his committal to the Bastile, but it 
would relieve his suspense. Although he might pay 
dearly for it, yet to have spoken in this tone to the 
King was, at any rate, a victory. 

He, therefore, with imperturbable sangfroid, laid 
down his conditions. That the King should give him a 
pension from his privy purse. That the Comptroller- 
general should write and officially inform him of the 
fact, stating that the King was pained at what had 
happened, that his Majesty was happy to recognise 
him as innocent, and to favour him with his esteem. 
Then, lest they should suppose that by this pension and 
letter they should get rid of him, the King was required 
to accept the dedication of a play which was about to be 
acted. The sequel to " Figaro," a drama on a grand 
scale, which was to be entitled, " La Mere Coupable." 

This is what a slanderous author, a vile concoctor 
of scrapes, the Figaro of the Eighteenth century, if, 
indeed, Figaro in the play was not better than the author 
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of it — ^this is what Beaumarchais dared write to the 
successor of Louis XIV., and to write— one blushea 
almost to record it — ^with the expectatio^i of attaining 
his end. 

The King, as we saw when the plaj was the subject at 
animadversion, was stirrounded by persons who, either 
through folly or fear, yielded themselves up soul and 
body to Beaumarchais ; persons ready to throw, no mattea* 
what, to the dreadecT Cerberus, so that he might leave 
them in peace. This letter, which the Baron de Bro-» 
teuil appeared to bring quite fresh to the King, had 
been mentioned eight days previously in the Queen'» 
presence ; and the Queen, under the influence of M. 
de Yaudreuil, had had the melancholy gratification of 
warning the King not to be too much incensed at it. 
She depicted Beaumarchais sometimes as formidable, and 
one to be appeased at any price; at another, as too 
insignificant a personage for the King of France not to 
crush him in his wrath. Then she wished to be resumed 
at the theatre of Trianon, that " Barbiere de Seville," 
which had so entertained her, that part of Bosina which 
she could act so well, and which the King had applauded 
himself. — How could she indulge in this pleasure whilst 
the author was in disgrace and imprisoned ! So then he 
must have a pension ! 

But when the King had the letter before his eyes, 
when he read the articles of this strange treaty of peace, 
of which the very respectful terms, on such grounds, very 
much resembled a joke ; he enquired of himself for the 
moment, whether he were dreaming ; whether he were 
reading the ravings of a madman, or the ultimatum of 
a conqueror ; whether he were really or not the King 
of France. "A pension," muttered he; "a letter ot 
apologies.'* One might have supposed he was reading his 
own verdict by an omnipotent tribunal; he was so 
thunderstruck that he ceased to read. 

At last his eye fell on the third condition laid down- 
namely, the accepting of the dedication, for which the Queen 
had not prepared him ; his indignation consequently knew 
no bounds. At length he burst out : 
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" A dedication ! AccJept it ! The result of that infa- 
mous piece of which I have had the folly and weakness to 
permit the representation. Never, never ! "Woe to him 
who mentions the subject ! — Do you hear, M. de 
Breteuil? Attend to what I say!" And he paced 
furiously from one end of the room to another. 

All this commotion, alas ! was nothing but vacillation. 
If he was incensed at the third condition, it was that he 
might blush less when he consented to the two others. 
He would say to himself, "I have only yielded to a 
certain point." This is the boast of the weak, and some- 
times also of the strong. 

The strong, however, know at least how to conceal it. 
"When the eoullition was past, he resumed his look of 
resignation, exactly as if he had said, " Enough opposi- 
tion ; let us obey." 

" Calonne will write. You imderstand " 

« Yes, Sire." 

** "No polite terms, at least ! " 

" No, Sire." 

" In general terms. I wish justice done to all — ^to him 
as to others. Not more nor less." 

" Yes, Sire." ' 

" Afber all, as I said before, we do not know well why 
we sent him to St. Lazare." 

" That is true." 

" He has a great deal of genius, that man," 

" Immense ! " 

He ended by praising him, as an excuse for not having 
hung him. 

'* And how much shall we give him as a pension? " 
said he. 

"I have prepared the instrument. Sire," said the 
minister. 

" Did you know whether I should consent to it ? " 

He might have replied " Yes." He began reading, in 
a low voice : 

" Louis, by the grace of God, &c. — ^taking into our 
consideration that Le Sieur de Beaumarchais — and 
desirous to give- to the said Le Sieur de Beaumar- 
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chads, the testimony of our royal approbation ; as 
also " 

Here his anger returned. 

" As also of our esteem for his talents, have granted to 
him, and do grant by sign-manual, out of our privy purse, 
an annual pension of " 

He threw it on the table. 

" * Of a htmdred lires ! ' What is intended by that 
JQke?" 

" Sire, he declares that he would not accept more. 
He does not wish to be accused of having asked for a 
pension for the sake of the money. He says it is only as^ 
a testimony " 

To this last afiront, the King was decidedly alive. He 
rose with a majesty and air that his minister had nevei^' 
before seen, even on state occasit)ns ; a change was 
apparent in his usually whining voice, and it was now; 
almost beautiful. 

" A testimony ! " said he ; " say rather an honourable 
punishment. What! in return for my condescension,, 
this man will not humble himself even to receive a benefit 
from me, the King of France ! All the shame is to me,: 
and all the honour for him ! M. de Breteuil, would that 
I could believe that you have not understood the drift of 
this ! This is the last time you will appear in my pre- 
sence. Not another word on this business. G-o, sir! 
This is enough for to-day." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



Feance continued to greet with noisy acclamations 
the birth of a royal prince. Public rejoicings were car- 
ried to the same extent as on the occasion of the birth of 
the Dauphin, the long-expected heir to the throne. They 
even went beyond the doings of the former period, and 
very few refused their sanction to it. The opponents of 
royalty, for the most part, were stiU capable of sharing 
sincerely in the domestic joys of the throne. Equality, 
moreover, is inscribed on the birth, as well as on the 
death of all ; a crown surmounting a cradle afforded the 
philosopher the same scope for moralising, as a crown 
aurmounting a coffin ; and the misery of new-bom royalty 
is equal to the annihilation of that same personage by 
death. 

The multitude did not look so closely : equality was 
not yet either in its ideas or its desires ; and, far from 
being shocked at the splendid blows which were directed 
against it at this time by the honours rendered to an 
infant, it loved to recount these honours, and delighted 
in all their minute details. Persons might be overheard 
ait the corners of the streets relating how, upon the 
Queen's expressing a wish to see her new-bom babe, 
Madame de Polignac, governess to the royal children, 
had solemnly carried it, accompanied by three sub- 
governesses and one Captain of the Guard ; how, when 
he returned to his apartment, the young prince had 
received from M. de Calonne, Lord High Treasurer 
to the King, the cordon and cross of the Holy 
Ghost, &c. &c. ' , 

But amidst this universal interest, it might have been 
remarked that the person who ought to have the greatest 
share in it, the royal lad^ herself, had indeed very little. 
The ordinary severity with which she was judged, might 
have been at least somewhat relaxed; although there 
were some who took occasion by the birth of another 
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chili. CO T^^ijtw cLeir deacly shafts againat her. Othera 
aeiin v€-re czIt Mcopied vith the renewed fStes which 
tner Slid irc^ilii s^ecd the Qaeen's leooyenr. 

Ir -XTU iLso r>tla:cd that before the biiih of her infimt ahe 
appeared ro gr:-w more serious, and to £d1]ow wejb more 
worths of a qu^en. She had dedaied to Madenunaelle 
Bertin. her grand court diess-maker, that after the month 
of ^orember. when she was thirtr jeara old, ahe woold 
no longer wear dowen and plumes, but dress in a wiftTWMr 
suitable to a person of mature age. An order was oon- 
sequentlv issued that the ladies were no longer to i^pear 
at court in these redingotes, these pierxots^ these 
polonaises, these chemises, these levites, these circaa- 
ftieimes, these dzesses a la Crieeque, or & la Torque — in 
short, those noTelties, all more or less egregioas, whidi 
the Queen and Mademoiselle Bertin had imposed 
upon fashion. Ther also infited the prinoeeses and 
ministers to exact tbe same reforms; for Madame de 
Luynes had latelv been seen en pierrot at IL de CalpDne's 
reception. 

But Marie Antoinette had done more. It is asserted 
that premonitory signs of a dangerous accouchement had 
inspired her witd sentiments of religion, to which she had 
hitherto paid little regard. She had spoken of death ; had 
confessed twice, and fulfilled yarious other religious duties. 
AVhat if these sinister presentiments had been realised! 
She would have died full of honours, followed by regrets, 
for her youth and apparent misfortunes would have 
stifled all rancour, and this mourning might perhaps have 
spared Prance many miseries. 

Great, therefore, was the excitement in Paris on the 
24th of May, 17S5, the day fixed for the churehing cere- 
mony. But we will leaye tLe Parisians to their curiosity, 
their triumphal arches, and their songs, and return to the 
King at Versailles on the following morning. 

He is in the same cabinet where we saw him seven 
years ago with M. Necker, and for the last few weeks 
with M. de Breteuil. On his writing-table are scattered 
large charts, maps of the world, or at least, of great por> 
tions of the globe. On another table are maps; on 
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the chairs again — nothing but maps. He refers fix)m one 
to the other with extraordinary ease, although obliged by 
his short sight to make use of an eye-glass. It is evident 
:fa0 has them quite as much, if not better, in his head 
ihaji before his eyes. 

He looks happy ; and he is so. The cares of royalty 
have been dispelled by the peaceful task of geography, 
ijust as those numerous papers on the bureau and the 
table have disappeared beneath those charts. He must 
rerert too soon to those cares, those vexatious papers. 
We already know the contents of some projected edicts, 
remonstrances, &c. &c. There are others . . . but the 
King has just moved one of the charts, and he appears — 
no doubt, inadvertently — to have caught sight of the 
•paper about that ridiculous pension which made him so 
«ngry. But what is it doing there ? Has not the King 
torn it up yet ? That prospectus beside it we recognise 
also ; it IS a paper entitled Tableau de JParis, by our friend 
Mercier. Written four years ago, on the birth of the 
Dauphin, this essay has been reprinted in the form of a 
pamphlet on the occasion of the Duke of Normandy's 
Dirth. The police seized it ; the King wished to read 
it. Has he done so yet ? No ; the leaves are not 
yet cut. 

The chart has again covered the patent and the pro* 
upectuB. The King has placed upon the chart a great 
copy-book, which he is turning over, and we shall see 
him writing a few words in it. Let us listen to him 
reading as he writes. 

" If imperative circumstances which prudence will dic- 
tate, should ever oblige Le Sieur de la Perouse to employ 
force of arms against those savage nations, to obtain, iu 
spite of their opposition, the necessaries of life— such as 
food, fuel, and water, he will only employ that force 
with the greatest moderation, and will punish with ex- 
treme rigour those of his crew who exceed his orders. 
Under all other circumstances, if he cannot obtain the 
friendship of the savages by kindly treatment, he will 
seek to restrain by threats and intimidations, but will 
only have recourse to arms as a last extremity, for his 
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defence, or when any negotiation would decidedly com- 
promise the safety of the ships and the lives of the 
iVenchmen committed to him. His Majesty will regard 
it as one of the happiest successes of this expedition^.- 
if it can he accomplished without the loss of a single, 
life." 

These are nohle words ; they would he stiU more so, if 
the henevolence appeared more firm, and if with the 
excellent qualities of Louis XVI. we did not still discover 
his great fault. The man who penned these lines would 
evidently have acted at the head of the squadron as he 
soon afterwards dia in the political storms: he would 
have sacrificed his sailors to spare the savages, as he lost 
the defenders of his throne, in his effort to save the revo- 
lutionists. 

Who knows if the unhappy navigator did not perish 
because he too strictly carried out these orders ? But 
here let us be silent. It is almost a sacrilege to reproach 
a man for having been too humane ; and could the un- 
fortunate prince have only produced in his defence, before 
his judges, that weak and immortal page, they ought to 
have acquitted him. 

He had written it off at a single stroke, as one does 
when the heart guides the pen. He then folded the sheet 
in the copy-book, rung theTjell, and asked if the Marquis 
de Castries was there. They replied that he awaited his 
Majesty's orders. The IVIarquis de Castries, Minister of 
Marine, presented to Louis XVI. "Le Sieur de la 
Perouse," whom the King wished to see before he 
embarked. 

We have mentioned elsewhere Louis XVI.' s predilec- 
tion for the sea and for sailors. He followed them 
in their most distant voyages with his mind's eye, 
and often astonished them by reciting to them their 
adventures. 

He therefore gave M. de la Perouse a very gracious 
reception; and the bold sailor listened to the King's 
narrative of his long voyages, his naval engagements in 
1778 and 1780, his victories in 1782 in the English 
settlements on Hudson's Bay ; so that^had he not been, 
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like all the other officers of the royal navy, profoundly 
devoted to the King, this interview would have caused 
him to be so« The King kept him for nearly two hours, 

Esented to him his portfolio of instructions, accompanied 
i to the door, pressing his hand, and assuring him for 
the last time that he expected froxa him no smsdl portion 
of the glory of his reign ; and sent him away more 
affected than he had probably been after any of his 
battles. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 



" Tkbbe is a happy man !" exclaimed the king, reseating 
himself. 

The king having motioned to his minister to 
remain, — " Sire," replied he, " I know one more 
happy " 

" xes, yes, it is a pleasure to be a king when one is 
able to praise honest merit, and to send a man away 
laden • • . but he goes and I remain. Such is the course of 
things, M. le Mwr^chal! — the course of the world! — 
what a dream! — how pitiful it renders our little 
concerns ! " 

«0h! Sire " 

" Our great concerns if you like it better. Is there any 
news from Holland ?" 

"Just the same. The States General obstinately 
refuse to pay more than five millions of florins." 

" And the Emperor demands nine ? " 

" Nine-and-a-half. Tour mj^esty may remember that 
at first he exacted fifby." 

" That was absurd— but five ! Those Dutch ^" 

"Those Dutchmen, Sire, are worth more than most 
people. We owe five millions of florins, we will pay flve 
millions of florins. If the Emperor is not satisfled let 
him come." 

" And if the Emperor were to come ? " 

VOL. II. IK. 
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** They say the year 1672 showed how they would ael 
in Buch a situatioii." 

Joseph II. wished to take adrantage of the difficulties 
in which the Dutch were inyolyed by their war ^tH 
Ikiglandy to revive pretensions silenced by former 
treaties ; as a rival of the King of Prussia, he seemed ifo 
dread, lest he should remain ms infmor, unless he flsQ 
imitated his bad fidth. 

His first claims were, however, sufficiently reasonable ; 
but judging at the peace of 1783 that Erance would be 
unwilling to engage in a fresh war for the protection of 
Holland, its ally, he had returned to the charge with 
still more arbitrary pretensions. 

He claimed, in violation of the treaties of 1715 and 1718, 
the boundaries of 1664 ; in defiance of the formal basis of 
the treaty of 1781, he demanded still further the possessiim 
of the course of the Scheldt from Antwerp to Safbingen* 
The demolition besides of several forts, and fifty millions of 
florins, he said, would compensate for further claims which 
he would not urge. For a philosophical prince, this uraa 
not so bad. 

The Dutch replied to him with equal arrogance, and 
his pretensions were withdrawn with a promptitude aa 
ridiculous, as their setting forth had been absurd. He 
only demanded Maestricht and the free navigation of the 
Scheldt. 

But Holland would make no further concession, and on 
one of the Emperor's vessels attempting to enter the 
river they bombarded it and took it. 

The Emperor prepared for war ; the Dutch applied to 
Prance. 

Although distracted within, France without was more 
powerful in Europe than it had been since the time of 
Jjouis XIV. To whom was the honour attributed? Ta 
Louis XYI. ? To his ministers — to circumstances ? The 
enquiry would be interesting, but we must only limit 
ourselves here to a statement of the fact. Louis X Vl., the 
most peaceable of men, had, at his time, externally the 
authority of his renowned grandfather. 

He assembled two bodies of the army, one in Flanders 
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«&d the other on the Bhine, and then offered lus 
mediation to his hrother-in-law. The Emperor accepted it. 

The Dutch were to make an apology for having insulted 
Mb flag, and for the consid^^tion of nine miUions and^ 
Ifailf, t^ the rest was to he cast into oblivion. This at 
toast was the proposition of Louis XYI. The Dutdi 
agreed to the apology, and as we have seen offered five 
milUons, but not a farthing more. 
; • ** What is to be done," resumed the king. " "We ean- 
not let them go to war about that." 

'^ It is onlj to make up the sum P" 

**Do jou speak seriously ? " 

^ Senouslj, Sire ! I have a plan." 

This plan which the Marquis de Castries proceeded to 
eacplain, was clever. Erance, in short, was to make up the 
fun exacted bj the Emperor, and Holland wi&out 
aetually becoming her debtor, would be quit hj granting 
SB an acknowledgment certain commercial advantages. 

The Dutch honour would be imimpeached, and a 
iepvice so delicately rendered would strengthen the 
union of the two kingdoms. 

The Marshal did not forget one point, and that point 
Ute about to produce disastrous effects. The Emperor 
was the brother of Marie Antoinette : now Marie Antoi- 
nette was considered bj many persons as an Austrian, 
and an enemj to Erance. When the treasury bestowed 
those millions on Austria, while public creduhty did not 
fail to greatlj multiply the same, they were ignorant of, 
or wished to remam blind to the advantages which 
Holland granted for this compensation. It was the 
sinews of Prance which were thus fraudulously employed 
to enrich the queen's brother. The most satismctory 
ex^anations never could remove this impression. 

The notion pleased Louis XYI. ; he said, with good 
reason, that even by the disbursement of so many 
millions it was not paying too dearly for the offico 
of mediator and arbiter. 

To accustom Europe to the ever-pervading influence of 
the French monarch, was a conquest equal to any other. 
The future might pay largely for the present advance of 
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inoner. " We must only set about finding the millions/* 
added Louis XVI. " Fortunately I have M. de Calonne." 
But a little hesitation wad apparent in that last phrase^ 
fot the King no longer had any confidence in his Com|r- 
troller-G-eneral, and he knew the Marshal no less dis- 
liked him. Having entered the ministry under the auspices 
of M. Necker, M. de Castries had remained faithful to 
him. 

"What have you to say ? '* asked the king, for M. de 
Castries had made no reply. 

" Sire, I heard your majesty the other day tell the 
Parliamentary deputies, 'I wish it to be known that 
I am satisfied with my Comptroller- General.' " 

"Goon.»' 

" Well, Sire, if your majesty is still satisfied with him, 
I think you will soon be alone in that opinion. Notwith- 
standing the assurance, notwithstanding the pen of M. de 
Mirabeau whom he bribes ; notwithstanding . • ." 

" Is M. de Mirabeau in his pay ? — It is Calonne who 
made us suppress by a decree in council one of the 
pamphlets of this Mirabeau.'* 

"in order that it maybe the more read.'* 

" Mirabeau sell himself to a minister ! " 

" He would sell himself to the devil, Sire f Two other 
individuals, also paid, furnish him with documents of 
finance, for he understands nothing about it himself. 
One is called Claviftre, the other Panchaud." 

"He who gave the idea of the redeemed annuity 
«hest?" 

" Yes, sire." 

*^ A fine scheme, at all events." 

"" Therefore it has failed, seeing it required carrying 
«rat, and that * carrying out ' is not M. de Calonne's forte. 
"* In twenty-five years,' states the edict in the preamble, 
"*it would drain off twelve hundred and sixty millions of 
the -National Debt ;' and after these ridiculous promises 
have been put into the mouth of your majesty: see, 
the affair is abandoned. All your edicts of finance. 
Sire, are much in the same strain. Fresh promises with 
every new loan; the King, in these fine phrases of 
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the ComptroUer-GTeneral would tsia persuade France^ 
thai; she would be enriched by loans, A hundred millions 
in J.783, a hundred and twenty-five last year ; eighiy 
already this year, and more than a hundred at various 
times beyond the tenor of those acts registered by 
Parliament. « ^ . ." 

The King knew aU the rest, but he had succeeded in 
blinding himself to this state of things, and remain- 
ing desf to the complaints of sincere men, and to the 
efibrts which were made to excite the people on these 
subjects. 

£ightly to understand how serious this state of 
things was, it must be recollected that all these sums, 
then so enormous, would now-a-days be nearly doubled 5 
that the population of France was less by one-third} 
that credit besides, being very imperfectly organised, 
neither offered to the lenders very ample security, nor to 
the Government a support which would not require a 
continual prop. Hence those preambles which gave to 
the edicts of the King of France the tone of a pro** 
spectus, and, as we should say, in the present day, a clainu 
Hence, those frequently absurd schemes of all kinds to 
raise money by seizing any favourable chances ; hence, 
those unheard-of efforts, to divert it from other under* 
takings, at the risk of exhausting the sources of national 
prosperity, 

Mirabeau was commissioned to write against the Dis- 
count Treasury, against the Water-works Company of 
Paris, against St. Charles's Bank, recently established in 
Spain, and which had agents in France ; in short, against 
aU that did not emanate from the State, or was not 
borrowed from the State. Thus, from the King to Mira- 
beau, from the minister down to the lowest clerk of 
finance, all sued for the insatiable Treasury. Waa 
it then astonishing that confidence was feeble, alarm 
evidently great, and justice on the side of the mal* 
contents ? 

Again, the number and diversity of the loans, the 
lacHities accorded to the Comptroller-General, the 
necessity of winking at many irregularities, if they did 
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mub wish to eompix>mise the suceess of their schemes, iSl 
this gave to the stock-jobberj, an impulse hitherto* 
u^mown, at least, since the frenzy in the time of Lav. 
We hare seen many sach in our days, but habit hM 
weakened the effect ; m 1785, amidst so many elements of 
agitation equally novel, this monetary ferer contribated- 
not a little to feverish ideas, and to precipitate the roilf 
of the age. When, for instance, it was known, that thet^ 
had been sold at the Bourse three or four times more 
dividends upon the treasury of discount than i^eaHljf^ 
existed, it was an immense surprise to all those who^ 
were not stock-jobbers ; and when the citizens heard that' 
ten times more might have been sold, since these 
revenues were only as it were stakes on the dividend«l of 
such and such periods, the explanation appeared to them 
stranger than the fact. A decree of council declared 
nuU all sales of this kind, if the bills negotiated were not 
deposited within three months, but it was only a nominat* 
decree — a vain protest against an abuse which it was ini<^ 
possible henceforward to remove. Besides, what M. dd 
Oalonne caused to be condemned by the/ voice of IM 
King, he indirectly favoured in a thousand ways. They 
even went so far at the Bourse as to transact in 
bonuses bearing a promise of situations in the Comp 
troller-Generars office. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Whilst the Marshal de Castries was unfolding thii 
state of things to the King, more serious than even he 
who saw clearer than others could imagine, a door opened 
-and then shut again with a violence not to be expected in 
the King's cabinet. The minister knew that it could bo 
no one but the Queen, and accordingly the King speedily 
dismissed him, and no doubt with him all those sad 
taitiis which he loved not to investigate too clearly.. 
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The same door re-opened and the Queen entered. Her 
<t(mntenance was flushed, and her eyes red. She threw 
heeself weeping into an arm-chair. The King was seated 
i» another. 

He appeared more embarrassed than surprised, more 
disposed to reproach her, than to offer consolations, and he 
wtm evidently silent, only because he saw the tears which 
abe shed. 

. " What have I done to them ! " murmured she. " Not 
one acclamation in my progress — ^not one gaze that was 
not either indifferent or contemptuous ! — The day of my 
thanksgiving for recovery ! — ^the day when every woman 
even in the lowest ranks is more loved and respected ; — 
and you say nothing, Sire ? " 

" What would you have me say P I have done what I 
eottld. You made your entry into Paris with all the pomp 
which would have been displayed for me. My guarda 
lined the way from the Forte de la Conference where you 
entered the carriages, as far as Notre Dame. The guns 
have fired from the Bastile, at the Place de la Gr^ve, and at 
the Invalides. I could not enact a decree that the people 
c^ottld shout — Yive la Seine ! " 

" How you justify these proceedings ! " 

** It must be so, since you appear determiued to act 
in such a manner that things can never be otherwise." 

" Me ! I ! What have I done ? " 

" First, have not I told you twenty times, you go too ofben 
to Paris. It is very dif&cult for them to salute that Queen 
in ^ood earnest some fine day, and attend her progress 
with acclamations, when they are accustomed to see her 
come to town two or three times in the week without 
any attendant ceremony. It is like a change of costume, 
like a comedy. That is all.*' 

" You are polite. Sire." 

** 1 am candid. This is not the onlv reason." 

^ Ah : are there still other reasons r" 
• " I know what you did yesterday.** 

"Well! What?" 

**Well, if the people were ready to cry 'Vive la 
Seine ' in the morning, they were not prepared to do so 
in the evening.** 
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"Why not?'* 

" You will say tliat I know all. It had been arranged 
that on leaving Notre-Dame you should go to St. G-^ie^ 
vi^ve, seeing that, as last year, they were going to invoke 
the patron Saint of Paris on account of the drought." 

"But I went there," said the Queen. 

"Yes! and you staid about five minutes; and you 
were so little devout on the occasion that you said aloud 
to your attendants that they should wait in the carriage, 
ana that you would return to them. Is this true ? " 

"Is that a crime? I did not know you were bo 
devout." 

" Devout or not, I should certainly not choose tlui6 
moment for treating St. Genevieve with scorn, when the 
Parisians go to invoke her shrine, and seek a great 
blessing from her. Do you know what was said ? That> 
whilst you were at Notre-Dame the weather seemed 
disposed to be cloudy and change, and that when you 
came out again, these indications had all passed away p 
They say it was on account of your irreverence." 

"What fools!" 

" You may think as you please, but so it is, and they 
will continue to think so." 

" Why ? " 

" Where did you go last evening ? " 

" To the opera." 

" And did you not feel that there was anything indeco- 
rous in thus terminating such a day ? In the morning 
at a solemn thanksgiving at ]N'6tre-Dame, in the evening 
at the opera and Panurge ! You may repeat, if you 

f lease, that these censures have originated with fools, but 
warn you that these fools are all right-minded people, 
including myself." 

Without mtending to do wrong, the poor Queen had 
indeed committed all these errors. In the morning she had 
shocked all the common people, and in the evening all 
those persons who still maintained decorum, for it was 
not necessary to be devout, or even serious, to understand 
that the termination of such a day should not be at the 
opera. 
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These faults, too, were not the only ones. 

The Queen had repaired to the Tuileries, where she 
was to dine; and whilst a crowd of magistrates and 
officers awaited her at the foot of the grand staircase, she 
to make shorter work of it, had gone up another. They 
hastened after her, but she only presented herself to give 
everybody their dismission, including her two sisters-in- 
law, who had been with her, but who were now uncour* 
teously dismissed without even an invitation to dinner. 

The King reproved her very severely for all these 
OTors. They were glaring, and the Queen could not 
justifv them ; but to be sensible of their gravity, to 
promise no recurrence of them, was unhappily beyond 
ner insight and her power. The King himself was often 
fex from regarding these same things with the same 
penetration. He could be angry one moment; then 
when his spleen was exhausted, the imprudences of the 
Queen in public were nothing in his sight, to little 
domestic contrarieties. 

On the above day, however, he was disposed to scold 
more than usual, and he concluded by letting out a few 
words about the necklace, persuaded, like M, de Breteuil, 
that it was she who was making a bargain for it. But 
she retorted with such vehemence that her word was not 
to be doubted, and the King was obliged to acknowledge 
the source of his information. The minister had con- 
jectured wrong. The fact, nevertheless, remained ; there 
nad been some transaction about the necklace. By 
whom ? The Queen wished the jeweller to be interro- 
gated, but the King feared lest it might look like inter* 
fering with some intrigue, and he expressly enjoined 
silence upon her. What scandals might have been 
avoided, if she had this once disobeyed him ! It seemed 
as if everything went against her, and that prudence and 
imprudence equally concurred in her ruin. 

But the injustice of one of his censures caused him to 
relent on the subject of all the others, and the King 
appeared ready to compensate, no matter by what com- 
plaisance, for the seventy of one moment. 

She therefore mentioned a banquet, which she intended 
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giving the next day at the Chateau of St. Cloud, and he 
readily promised to favour it with his presence. She 
retumea to her project of purchasing Ville Avraj, and 
he made no ohjection to it. She alluded to an adjoining 
piece of land, from which she said they would procure 
the water for the beautiM fountains of St. Cloud, and 
the King appeared to consider these waterworks a very, 
easy matter. She confessed that she had taken sharet 
in Kanelagh, and the King promised to arrange that the 
Archbiahop should not become proprietor of that spot } 
or else that he should give his people permission to dancft 
there. He should receive, if necessary, a right to tiMd 
fees arising from it. The Prince Bishop of Lieg» 
tolerated easily at this price the balls, theatres, soki 
infernal gambling-houses at the baths of Spa, recently 
become fashionable. 

But she had the misfortune to touch another chords 
which spoilt the whole. She was longing to resume %h0 
theatricals which, owing to her situation, had been inteiH 
rupted for nearly a year, and she had selected, as we have 
seen, for her reappearance, the part of Eosina. It wa9 
absolutely necessary that Beaumarchais should be out 
of disgrace. She therefore dared, with some demur, f<nt 
M. de Breteuil had related to her the scene, to revert to the 
subject of the pension. It was in vain that she com«» 
menced gently ; the King stopped her at the first words,. 

" Two thousand lires,'* said he, " or nothing." 

" But Sire." 

'' Two thousand lires or nothing. WiU he accept ik 
or not — ^these two thousand ? " 

" He says he will go as far as two hundred." 

" Well, Madam, I have forbidden Breteuil to allude 
again to the subject, and now I forbid you. Yes ! yo% 
the Queen; and if the Queen treats my honour bq 
lightly, let her not be surprised if I recal her also to a 
sense of the respect due to me. Adieu, Madam." 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



' A X0MBK9 after, he was on the terrace of the Castle, 
ill the garden of the Dauphin. This garden was nothing 
tbX3^ than a part of the terrace before the apartment en 
the joting prmce. It had recently been laid out at the 
S^Hfifs command. He wished to give his son a taste for 
mid occupations, and to strengthen at the same time if 
possible the weakly constitution of the child. Haying 
diMlsented, at the entreaties of the Queen, to occupy 
himself less with locksmith's work, he sought an oppor^ 
tunity of exercising and throwing out some of his super- 
abundant muscular strength. He might be seen every 
morning giving the young prince a lesson in horticulture, 
and often the lesson was renewed in the course of the 
day. More than one poet had celebrated the theme, and 
economists had not failed to recal to memory the 
Smperor of China and his plough. 

He found the Dauphin walking with his governess 
Madame de Polignac. The child (then four years old), 
ran up to him, and he raised him in his arms, not with- 
out remarking as usual how light he weighed. He 
enquired of the child for his sister. " In dii^^race,*' said 
he. The future Duchess d'Angoul^me at this time very 
much resembled her ancestor the Duke of Burgundy, 
and she had no Fenelon to subdue her. Let us add, 
however, that her mother watched her with more attention 
and firmness than might have been expected from her. 

The Dauphin appeared more feeble than usuaL He 
went joyfully to take out his gardening tools, but had 
icarcely begun to use them before it was evident that he 
only did it out of obedience. The King bade him leave 
off, and he went panting to a seat. His &ther gazed on 
him for a moment, embraced him, and then went away. 

The birth of another child permitted him to contem- 
plate with less bitterness, as King, the probable death of 
the eldest ; but ^e father was painfully affected by the 
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caresses of the cliild, more loving in proportion as he 
became weaker, and more conscious of his fate. ISj^ 
returned hastily to his cabinet ; the Queen was no longer 
there, and he was glad to be alone. 

Seated at his bureau, with his ejes mechanically fixed 
on one of the maps of the world, he painfully called to 
mind the incidents of that day, and that walk in the, 
garden. AU was melancholy, even the recollection oi 
that conversation with M. de la Ferouse, which was ap. 
interesting to him. Again he set about mechanically, 
folding up the charts, and his eyes fell upon that fSM^ 
brevet. 

He took it, however, quietly ; he was no longer in a* 
mood to be indignant, and he read it in a low tone, as i£ 
it were something insignificant. '* Having granted, and^ 
granting him hereby, out of our privy purse, an annual 
pension of a hundred lires — a hundred lires.*' , 

He smiled contemptuously. 

" But,'* continued he, "would Monsieur do us the favoux^ 
to accept two hundred ? Yes, with an honourable apology 
to Le Sieur de Beaumarchais ! We need only to givQ 
him the taper of yellow wax * weighing four poonds' as my 
Parliament expresses it in the jargon of its decrees. My 
sceptre is the taper ! Ah ! it does not weigh four pounds. 
How does Ducis express it p It is in Hamlet I think ^ 
*qu'un sceptre est pesant quand on entre au tombeauP 
but as for me, I should have said it before entering. it« 
When I nominated d'Ormesson my minister, he wished 
to excuse himself on account of his youth. I said to 
him, * I am younger than you, and my position is more^ 
difficult than yours ; nevertheless, I must remain in it,* 
Yes, I must, I must go on rolling my stone up-hill. I 
must keep it for that poor child down there, or for hi^ 
newljr-bom brother. Let me see ! What did that Merciep. 
say in his * Naissance d'un Prince,' Some lessons, na 
doubt ; if we are not perfect, it is not for want of them.'* 

He took the little pamphlet, reading it half aloud, and 
interspersing it with uttered reflections. 

" It was SIX o'clock in the morning. Alethophilus, who 
lived over the Fort au B16, had sat up until U)ur o'docl; 
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in the morning. A thunder of artillery awoke him 
IBuddenlj. It roared on the Greve, and the Bastile 
^replied. His stump bedstead shook, the house shook, 
and his Tacitus fell from off his broken-down tabled.'* 
Tacitus? Well. Here I am already Nero. That 
promises. — " He rose at this noise. A confused sound 
of voices came up through the ill-closed planks of 
his small apartment. He opened his door and heard 
Women on the landing-place. A prince is bom ! We 
tball have some fire-works ! Wine from the fountains ! 
Sausages ! Bolls ! There will be dancing this evening 
on the Place de la Q-reve, feasting to excess, scraping 
yiolins, illuminations and squibs, this is all they thought 
about." He is right. Who is there now who loves us for 
our own sake ? *' All at once there comes another gossip* 
I have seen him ! I have seen him ! Whom ? The little 
prince. You have seen him. — Yes — Well? — He cried. He 
cried! echoed the philosopher in a low voice. Then 
returning to his chamber, and taking up a pen he wrote 
o4i his worm-eaten table, with Tacitus still at his feet, — " 
Wherefore? It is some philosophical mystery which 
I do not comprehend. — '' The royal infant cries ! — Yes, 
cries ! One day thou shalt be king. Cries ! Thou shalt 
inherit great power and still greater burden." Well 
and good. " Ones ! The world will have its eye on thee 
and on thy actions ; it will require of thee possibilities 
and impossibilities ; each of thy subjects would wish to 
have possession of thee, as if thou wert a god. Thou 
shalt nave treasures. Treasures for thine army, for 
thy navy, for thy fortifications. These are lawful and 
necessary. But thou shalt have superfluous treasures 
for thy house. Weep! for knowest thou whence come 
these treasures ? A widow brings her mite, the work* 
man his daily earning. In the provinces the poor 
peasant will have sold his bed, to keep away the harsh 
collector, who gives no quarter and dares not do it* 
When winter comes, he wSl have no bed. All this will 
<K)ntribute to thy milHons. Weep ! but there are persons 
who will teach thee to forget this. Already flatterers 
snrround thy cradle. They will not leave thee this side 
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of the tomb. When thou hast done what the son of thir 
slave does ten times a day as well as thou, thejr will tou 
ihee that thou hast done an extraordinary action* If 
thou makest the blood of thy subjects to now like the 
waters of the river, they will tell thee, thou doest wolL 
If thou raisest the taxes, if thou rentest the air, Hiof 
will pronounce it well. If thou in thy power takent 
vengeance, they will say thou doest well. Weep I Hie 
that will have the most di£Giculty in discovering tbot 
truth, is thyself. It requires supernatural efforts to be 
great.*' Ah! cried the King, to be great! — I nevMr 
thought that — and I might almost say the contrary !— 
Every time they began to call me a great King, arising^ont' 
of the weakness of parliament, it was because I had aban- 
doned a little of my power. I shall end in being like ihai 
other '' great King,** who took a ditch for his device, witik 
the motto: 'Hhe more they take away from me tiie 
greater I am." 

He was altogether about an hour reading these &m 
pages. His reflections sometimes partook of resignatioBy 
sometimes of extreme anger, and this at passages where 
he was obliged to acknowledge that the essayist w«8 
right. 

We have already shown under various aspects the 
strange position of Louis XYI., and not only of the 
King, but of those who with him, had everything ta 
lose by a change of the future. That song which we 
transcribed in our first volume gives the truest description 
of this situation, and every year, some couplet might 
have been added. The king and the privileged nobles 
were like persons who see it proved by sound argument, 
that all which they have hitherto possessed, such as 
money, lands, clothes, food, even all is usurped. These 
persons wished to be thought weD-principled ; ihej- 
yielded at one time in this thing, and at another, in 
another. Something, however, warns them that they 
must not abandon all — and when conflicting reasons 
arise concerning everything, how could they say, " This 
shall be removed, that shall rem^?*' This selection 
was the great thorn in the reign of Louis XYI., and 
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he was not stiflScientlj intelligent to do it effectually^ 
nor haying done it, was he sumcientlj resolute to keep 
*o it. 

Hence that indignation against those who came to 
increase his perplexity bj tracing out to him their idea 
on the course he ought to pursue ; hence his vexation on 
leading those pages of invective, in which, despite himself, 
be recognised the irresistible voice of the age. In the 
gloomy calculations of Mercier on the sources of the 
vojsl opulience, a vision rose up before him, of those 
i9lllions which he had lavished on his wife's whims, on 
ih» avarice of his brothers, on the foolish passions of one, 
<M tiie idleness of another, on the useless services of 
others, on that colossal beggary which extended towards 
the tiirone its hands, perpetually full, perpetually 
empty. What hard labour, what sighs, what tears to 
loace up one of those millions. " Thej will tell thee,'* 
adds Mercier, " that these representations are false and 
exaggerated, and this will be the first lie by which they 
will lead thee into error." 

. Palse they were not ; exaggerated they were, like every* 
thing that, was written on that subject ; for it was very 
clear that a few millions less would not materially alter 
the condition of the people ; but the King listened at 
this time only to the dictates of his heart, and his he^ 
aaid, " It is true." 

So he therefore only turned over the pages of the 
second part, where Mercier discourses so incoherently 
and vehementiiy on the part history plays in the education 
of princes. He shrugged his shoulders once or twice ; 
he might have raised them thirty times, for this conclusion 
is ridiculously overdrawn. 

The two authors who were to instruct the young prince 
in politics, were Bousseau and Eaynal; the two great 
models which Mercier set up for his admiration, were 
that Eternal Catherine and that Eternal Fredericks 
There is no good maxim of the eighteenth century which 
he has not spoiled by some error, or some silliness. 

But the "King was not arrested by the concluding 
absurdities; he had stopped at his first impression, aA 
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impression of grief, alarm, and remorse ; or at least of 
profound imcertain^ on the question whether he ought 
or ought not to have remorse. One thing, howev^ 
reassured him ; and that was the pleasure of feeling thafr- 
eyen the throne was accessible to impressions of thid^. 
kind. Amidst that tumult of ideas, true, false, half falser 
half true, he felt his head swim, his heart beat — ^and on^: 
question, half distinct, half confused, arose in his alarmed: 
mind, " Was I made to be a king ? " 

The daj was hot, the atmosphere heavj. It was the 
hour when he often took a nap ; for sleep was as imperar 
tiye to him as food. It had been calumniously asserted 
that this state of somnolence was to be attributed to th^. 
effects of wine. One day as he betrayed unsteadincBB : 
on entering his carriage, some one exclaimed aloud, tiiaJt 
he was intoxicated. He caused the man to be brought- 
before him, spoke to him in a manner well calculated t^ 
oonyince him of the contrary, and gave him the whca«^ 
withal to drink his health. 

This day then, as usual, drowsiness overcame him ; but 
his sleep, generally free from dreams, retained the im« 

Eression of the different emotions which had crowded so 
itely upon him. The real and imaginary, the reasonabl* 
and absurd, were all reversed in his brain. 

He fancied himself in a broad, wide road, lined with 
splendid edifices and beautiful trees, and terminating 
ivith a palace. There was nothing tangible to impede 
his progress, and yet each step was attended by some 
obstacle. Either his feet slipped on the ground, or the 
ground slipped under his feet; streams flowiog right - 
and lefb, gave him only a narrow, muddy pathway. 
Invisible threads crossed nis face, and his hands, twisted 
into his clothes, broke, and then magically united, and 
were joined only to break again. Sometimes forcibly 
arrested, he darted on with a vigour which seemed to 
take him on a few steps; sometimes without any apparent 
cause he remained immoveably fixed, or if he did stir, it 
was only to make a retreat. 

With these impressions which might have been experi- 
enced by anybody, were mingled the perplexities of hit 
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kingly position. Had be been awake, be would bave 
dearly perceived in tbis beautiful roadway so full of 
obstacles, tbe figure of bis splendid, yet burdensome, 
office ; wben asleep it was tbe reality as well as tbe 
shadow, royalty as well as a roadway, political embarrass- 
ments and otber equally devious courses of action. Wbo 
is tbere tbat is not conscious of tbese bewildering 
fyitastic dreams, in wbicb everytbing is represented 
double, or you become double yourself, assisting in your 
own proceedings, seeing without a mirror your own 
figure, eitber seated or standing, living or dead ; nay, 
even performing your own obsequies and mourning at 
your own tomb ? It was tbus tbat Louis XVI. saw and 
felt ; be was at tbe same moment on tbis road and at 
Versailles, — ^bis feet riveted to tbe earth, and his mind 
riveted on some state affair, — irritated because be 
could not get on, irritated because be could not 
reign. Then bis emotions as a hunter were still 
more irritating: a horse bore him througli a dark 
inextricable forest; be went, he flew, and yet made 
no way, — there were perpetually the same hedges to 
go over, tbe same ditches to leap ; and in this forest, 
as on tbe broad road, tbe two men, tbe two minds, 
tbe t^o prepossessions intermingled in this strange 
confusion. 

One subject, however, was more distinctly discernible 
than tbe other, and that was the pension of Beaumarchais. 
Tbe dream bad not disturbed it; it only framed it in 
those whimsical vexations, which wearied and irritated 
tbe King's mind. He read a paper, which was placed by 
one band before him, whilst another put a pen between 
his fingers tbat he might sign it. The mysterious being 
wbo imposed upon him obedience, was a combination of 
several beings, confused, distinct, suppliant, threatening; 
now M. de Breteuil, then the Queen ; next Beaumarchais 
himself, the impudent victor ; then the whole court, who 
joined with the claim of " Figaro". 

At length he awoke and found himself alone, his head 
burning, his mind wearied and distracted ; before him 
that everlasting paper. He arose, as if to make bis 
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escape ; then darting to the writing-table, he seized the 
document. Did he tear it ? — No : he signed it 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Let us look on again, in about a month's time. '^^ 

"A—ar— ah!" 

" A— a— ah ! " 

Thus they conversed, or rather yawned — for we 
must transport ourselves to the G-allery at Versaitteai. 
We shall find there two soldiers, and hear iliem 
conversing on royalty and equality; but the younger 
is daily becoming more and more bold in his demooratic 
views. He has so often re-read his Jean-Jacques, and 
has so completely constituted himself a citizen — withotit 
however the consent of the sheriffs of Calais — that the 
musket has become insupportable to him. Punishments^ 
though richly deserved, have only tended to make liim 
more bitter against that savage tyrant, who is not only 
ignorant of them, but who has likewise the misfortune to be 
the unconscious author of this deplorable position in whidi 
Grippe-roeil — for that is the name of the'younger senldnel 
— ^has remained, where it seems likely he will have to wsit^ 
sometime for a Marshal's baton. The other has coBh 
tinued to ascend the stream. He is more of a royalist 
than ever, more a Frenchman than ever, in the good old 
military sense of the word. There he stands alone, or 
nearly so, in his whole company, perhaps in his whole 
regiment ; he is for the King, and does not stickle about 
obedience, or bring forward his distingti^ between the 
citizen and the soldier. 

" How can you yawn like that ? " 

" And you, too ? At the King's door ! " 

" He absolutely yawned in my face not later than 
yesterday, when he was getting out of his carriage." 

" He has been wanting in respect to " 

" All that will right itself, some day." 
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** Are you pleased at the prospect ? *^ 

" Yes — ^yes — ^but silence " 

They were silent, for two ofGlcers entered the gallery, 
one was the Duke de Villeroi, their captain ; the other 
was a sub-lieutenant of the same company, the Marquis 
de Jouffroy. Some others were at the same time coming 
in at an opposite door. They soon recognised each other. 

" What !'* exclaimed the Duke de Villeroi, — " you still 
at Versailles. I thought you were now on the flowery 
banks of the Senegal, black as a negro." 

" And proportionably assimilated to the beast " 

" Well ! my good fellow, we know aU about it — a coup 
de «oleil." 

" That is why I wish to enjoy my repose. Yet it is 
swd we can do without it." 

'' Where ?" 

"Herel" 

"What?", 

"Certain things!" 

" What things ? " 

"I know nothing about ifc." But — ^nobody knew 
ab<Hit it, and yet nobody doubted it ; there had been a 
storm in the atmosphere, one of those storms at Court 
which the courtier is able to predict. 

M. de Boufflers, for it was he, tried to make out 
that the Duke de Villeroi knew more about it than he 
chose to say ; and when the Duke, taking him by the arm, 
led him to a recess in the window, he thought that some- 
thing was going to be divulged. 

But the Duke exclaimed — " Quick, show it me." 

"What!" 

" Well I — your song." 

"My— what?" 

" Quick, quick — ^vou know that I am now in waiting." 

" And have you brought me here for the song ?" 

" What should it be for else ?— Give it." 

" I have not got it." 

" Eepeat it to me." 

"I do not know it." ' 

" Go along ! I would have told you something." 

l2 
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" Well ! I do remember a couplet, but not gratis." 

" Well, the King commanded me not to leave the gal- 
lery, as perhaps there might -be somebody to arrest." 

"That somebody?" 

" The King said nothing further." 

" And what do you think ?" 

" I think nothing." 

--'Oh!" 

" Good morning, gentlemen." 

" Good morning, Vaudreuil." 

" What are you concocting there ? " 

" Boufflers will not recite his song to me." 

« I wiU do so then." 

" Do you know it." 

" The Queen is not likely to sing it." 

" And do you go to Senegal, Boufflers ! " 

" He goes to flirt with the wives of the negro king.** 

" He will be torn in pieces, like Orpheus." 

" Let us see ! Do you repeat the song ? I will." 

" You wiU spoil it." 

" Do you repeat it, then." 

He drew them nearer to the window, and as the gallery 
began to flU, the buzzing allowed him to sing it in a sub- 
dued voice. 

** Votdez-vous savoir les on-dit ... 

" Tou know it is the Queen who commanded me to 
tell her what they said of her. 

* Voulez-vous savoir les on-dit 
Qui courent sur Th6mire ? 
On dit que parfois son esprit 
Parait 6tre en d61ire. 
Quoi ! de bonne foi ? 
Oui; mais, croyez-moi, 
EUe salt si bien faire, 
Que sa d^raison 
Fussiez-vous Caton, 
Aurait I'art de vons plaire. 

On dit qne le trop de bon sens 
Jamais ne la tourmente, 
On dit mSme qu'un grain d'encens 
La ravit et Tenchante. 
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Quo! ! de bonne foi ? 
Ooi ; maiSy croyez-moi, 
Elle sait si bien £ure, 
Que mdme lea dienx 
Descendraient des cieux 
Pour I'encenser but terre. 

Sans regoisme reine n'est bon : 
Yoildp sa loi supreme ; 
Aussi s'aime-t-elle, dit-on, 
D'une tendresse extreme. 
Quel 1 de bonne foi ? 
Oni ; mais, crojez-moi, 
Laissez-lui son systdme, 
Pent on la bl&mer 
De voxiloir aimer 
Ce qne tout le monde aime.* " 

"Very pretty! very pretty!" said M. de Villeroi. 
*' You Will be in the academy, Boufflers." 
" At Timbucto ? " 

" There is Thomas on his deathbed." 
" Bah ! " 

" And he has received the sacraments." 
" He never said he would not receive them." 
" Our philosophers are not the less furious, however." 
"They keep on exclaiming that it is the Archbishop of 
Lyons, his friend, who took him to Oullins, and who 
wishes to make him die, either with or without his con- 
sent, a good Christian." 

" And Barthe, is it known how he died ? " 
" I believe as he lived, quite an original." 
" Exactly so," said the Marquis de S^gur, who just 
then accosted our three talkers. " The day preceding 
his death he received a visit from the Marquis de Ville- 
vieiUe, and the latter began to allude to his sufferings, 
which appeared very great. * Leave that subject alone,' 
said he, * and tell me some news of the opera.* So the 
conversation was all about " Iphiginie " the success of 

Mile. Dazon, and " 

" He had very much altered, then, for no man ever 
thought so much about himself." 

" Yes ; it was the most ridiculous egotism that ever 
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was seen. He gave up everytliing to take care of his 
friend Thomas, and Thomas soon perceived that it was in 
order to avail himself of the attentions bestowed upon 
him by others. ' If any one sends me a nice eream/ 
said the invalid, ' Barthe will at least leave me a quarter 
of it.' He gave good dinners, because he was rich; but 
the dishes were not handed to the guests until he had 
taken the first helping of each himself. When he sent 
out his list of invitations he did not fail to inscribe at the 
top in large letters — ' Moi.' " 

" To assert that he is the author of ^VSomme B&r- 
%onnel ! ' It is the first time, I think, that an author 
has so vividly portrayed himself and his dominant vice." 

*' Nothing in the world but artless simplicity, that is 
all. Did he not go and read his play to his dying friend 
Colardeau P * That is not so bad,' said Colaixleau, * but 
there is one fault.' — 'What is that?' *To compel a 
dying friend to listen to the recital of a play in five 
acts.' But he did not seem to take it in. When he lefb 
his wife, or rather when his wife left him, for it was 
scarcely possible for a woman to live with such a husband ; 
it was discovered that he had appropriated the greater 
part of her dower in procuring a life-annuity for hims^. 
However, he made very honourable amends for it : it was 
evident he had done it as the most natural thing in the 
world, without thinking for a moment that his wife's 
property was not to be appropriated by him alone." 

"And what is still more curious," said M. de Segur, 
" is, that he set out by wishing to be a very sentimental, 
melancholy poet. Dorat one evening found him alone, 
standing before the artificial water at the Luxembourg, 
stamping with his foot and wringing his hands. * What 
is the matter with you ?' — ' The devil has run away with 
the moon ! You know all she said to those fools of Ger- 
mans ; well, not the slightest word to me, I spied at 
her with my glass for an hour, and yet nothing — ^nothing T 
Observe, he spied in real earnest, with that great eye- 
glass which he used in company to take notice of the 
impression made by his clever speeches. You must have 
remarked that, Boufflers ?" 
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" Have I ever remarked it ! It was admirable to watch 
that great white eye surveying the company ; if they did 
not laugh at a good speech, they laughed at the man. 
Old M. de Monticour took him down cruelly one day, by 
Baying in a quiet polite way — ' M. Barthe, I do not 
laugh.' Again " 

" But, bless me ! " exclaimed the Duke de Yilleroi, " I 

l»hink I see down there " 

. "Who?'' 

*' The man of the day, your friend, Beaumarchais, 
Vaudreuil!" 

. *' That is not improbable, since he has been restored 
to fevour ; and his ' Barhier de Seville ' is to be acted 
again." 

" Are you in earnest ? " 

" Quite so. I am to act the part of Count Almaviva." 

" And Figaro is the Comte d*Artois ?" 

" Yes, that will not suit you." 

" If it suits him I have nothing to say." 

There were many others in the gallery who could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw Beaumarchais. 
Two or three old lords retired growling, but that was all ; 
since the King submitted to this indignity, his subjects 
must submit to it also. 

He went familiarly from one group to another, speak- 
ing of his pension, his play, the Queen, the King, those 
hypocrites in the parliament of Bourdeaux, who had had 
the impudence to interdict the representation of " JRf^aro" 
in that city. He termed it " my squabbles with the par- 
liament of Bourdeaux," and they saw how proud he was 
of this additional likeness to the King of France and 
Ji'avarre. 

But see, the gallery is full ! Why such a crowd to-day ? 
We have forgotten to say it is the 15th of August, the 
Feast of the Assjimption, according to the Church the 
ascension of the Mother of our Saviour. Do not ask 
in which Gospel it is written, that the Virgin had the 
privilege of ascending to heaven without tasting death. — 
The Church has said so ; we must believe it. She has 
not, it is true, stated clearly another anomaly, which 
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is that tbe faithful are called upon to believe that whidi 
is not authenticated, and which may be rejected withont 
any implication of heresy. Borne takes upon herself to 
decree the Assumption as she has done the Immaculate 
Conception. Here it is only " le premier pas qui coiite,** 
as Madame du Deffand said, when she heard it discosBdil 
how far St. Denis went with his head under his arm. 

Meanwhile, let us leave the heretics to haranguie* 
They would forbid our entering the Chapel of VersaiUei^ 
where such beautiful masses are said, and where Madame 
de Caylus, niece to Madame de Maintenon, found hers^f 
all of a sudden converted ; it is doubtful also whether the 
music in the time of Louis XIV. surpassed that of 
Louis XVI. 

Yes, it will no doubt be very beautiful, on this Eeast 
of the Assumption, this 16th of August, 1785, imd 
the eleventh of our reign, as Louis XVI. says in hia 
Edicts. Yonder prelate who is walking there, surrounded 
by lords and bishops, is none less than the Cardinal 
Archbishop de Rohan, the Grand Almoner, who is to 
officiate in person. He is attired in his pontifical 
robes. What velvet ! what gold ! what lace ! here is some 
which certainly cost him forty louis d'or the yard^ 
just as much as his private box at the first repre?- 
sentation of "i^aro." But he almost seems to say, 
that happiness does not consist in velvet, nor yet in 
lace at forty louis the yard. He looks wearied and 
fatigued. What is he about ? Let us listen to his 
remarks : but he is discoursing of things in general, 
and is just saying the weather is very hot, which every 
one knows to be true, for St. Genevieve continues to be 
angry, and the drought is very great. Now he is speak- 
ing of the debutant of the day, that Abbe Julian, who 
is going to preach, and whom he and every one else will 
be delighted to hear. 

But — suddenly — what a commotion there is at that 
door ! All hasten to meet an old nobleman. Ah ! this 
time M. de Itichelieu, you really enjoy your repose. At 
eighty, you might have been taken for sixty ; at eighty- 
nine, alas, it is as much as you can do to keep back three 
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or four years ! None of the courtiers ever hoped to see 
you here again. Did you foresee this result ? Youakeady 
appear quite enlivened and renovated by this atmosphere. 
'■ But what loud angry voice is that which grates upon 
bur ear in the gallery of Versailles ? It is that of the 
Mareschal Biron, who has perceived Beaumarchais and 
wishes to drive him out. They may try to make him un- 
densfcand why Beaumarchais has a right to be here, but 
they will not succeed. M. de Biron has an old-fashioned 
notion of honour, which is probably the correct one. 
What say you to it, M. de Calonne ? Your real senti- 
ments are too well known ; but you looked rather crest- 
&llen when Beaumarchais thanked you just now for 
that famous letter, which you wrote him in the King's 
name, and which you would much rather was not made 
public. Beaumarchais htf& shown it to every one : and 
it is in a truly charitable. Christian tone, no doubt, to 
make it appear that it is "the most Christian king,'* 
who spake by your mouth. It is also known that you 
paid him a million for what he furnished during 
tiie last war, which seems a great deal for bad shoes 
and useless muskets. But you reply that it is worth 
any concession to shut his mduth, and to shut it at all 
hazards. 

The hour for mass had struck, and the King had not 
arrived. The Cardinal continued to walk up and down, 
and a murmur arose from the crowd. This murmur 
became louder £md louder. Had it been possible to 
distinguish a single word, the same reiterated questions 
would have been heard :"** What is the Eling about? 
What is the matter ? " 

At last the door of the King's room opened; all 
pressed eagerly forward. It was only an usher. He 
went up straight to the Carding. " My lordl the Eang 
desires me to tell you that he awaits you in his cabinet 
council on pressing business.'"' 

It is impossible to describe the surprise of the crowd ; 
all eyes remained fixed bri" the ddor. This continued for 
about a quarter of an hour, and never had a quarter of 
an hour passed so slowly in the gallery of Versailles. 
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At length the Cardmal reappeared, closely followed by 
M. de Breteuil. The latter addressed the Marquis de 
Jouffroy : " Follow me, sir ! in the King's name ! ** 

The officer obeyed tremblingly; burdened with debt, 
and with not a very good name, he fancied he was being 
arrested. But M. de Breteuil, after taking a few steps, 
turned towards him, and pointing to the prelate, ex- 
claimed — " Arrest the Cardmal ! " 



CHAPTBE XXII. 



"We left Julian thirteen months before this period 
just when Marie de Clavigny's last letter came to blast 
nis hopes, and to plunge him once more into that des- 
pondency which had nearly forsaken him. 

Having set off hastily for Paris, with the intention of 
repairing without delay to the Chateau de Clamiere, to 
see Marie again at all hazards, if she were still there, 
and to seek her wherever she might be elsewhere ; he 
stopped short in his own village, abandoning the pursuit 
broken-hearted, but resigned. He saw too evidently the 
hand of G-od in the dispersion of all his dreams, for him 
to continue the struggle any longer. His journal of this 
period realises this conviction. 

" Behold me, then," writes he, a few days afber his 
return, " behold me again alone in the world ; and hence- 
forth certain of remaining so. It is human nature to 
deprive a prisoner of all hope of escape ; he is thus spared 
ineffectual efforts and renewed despair. Grod is dealing 
thus with me. 

" My prison has but one outlet, and that is the 
tomb 1 I must not try, as formerly, to force it open for 
myself before the time. I will suffer and wait. 

" I can now speak of dreams t All my correspond- 
ence with Marie was a bright dream ; and now that is 
over, the having written to her becomes another dream. 
What, did I experience for a fortnight that happiness 
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'irHch I despaired of ever tasting ! I wrote to some one, 
•teid some one replied to me! Besides my letters, she 
read this journal, which is a reflex of my soul! She 
lived with me in the past, as well as in the present I 
Bhe was everything to me, as I was all to her. * ♦ * 
- "Oh, these pages which she has handled, upon which 
«he has breathed ; which her tears — did you not say so, 
Marie ? — have more than once bedewed ; pages which I 
so often wished to consign to the flames ! you are now as 
precious and sacred to me as those sweet letters written 
with her own hand. Henceforth her image will be 
present in those melancholy effusions ; it is she who 
furnishes me with my own history, adopted by her love, 
and purified by her tears. 

" These folios, which I found in my room, were returned 
they say two days ago. She therefore sent them with her 
■h»t letter. I have not yet opened them, and 

" But my hand trembles. 1 cannot entertain such 

4i thought ! If I were to find anything there !-— " 

But he found nothing. 

" Nothing ! nothing ! " wrote he the following day. 

" I have spent my evening in turning over its leaves. 

Nothing ! 

" I do not know how I could have hoped for it ; her 
letter is evidently her last farewell. I hoped, however, 

and now I feel as if the sun*s last ray had departed. 

Yes, all in this world is delusion and smoke, and nothing 
more so than courage, than resignation, than those efforts 
by which we hope to conquer ; whilst lo ! a trifle comes 
to annihilate us ! 

" However, I feel that those two happy weeks have 
left me something, and that with this aggravated void 
there is still an indefinable something which is not. 
"What I but imperfectly comprehended in the agonised 
Gilbert, I now understand for myself. The memory of 
some happy days would have soothed his last hours ; the 
memory of those which have just departed will prevent 
my thinking myself entirely abandoned. I shall be able to 
bless God, even for my lot in this world. 

" But I shall only write at intervals, and a few lines. . 
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"What is the use of seeking after that happiness which no 
longer exists, or of dwelfing on those griefs which ^ifl 
onlj terminate with my iSeP Alas! happiness even 
must not be too closely investigated. If I only recal 
those letters to Marie during that period, when it seems 
to me now that I lived in heaven, what sadness ! what 
tears! what bitter reflections upon myself, on men, on 
events, on everything ! My solitary pages have seldom 
been more discouraging or more gloomy.'* /| 

He spoke the truth ; but the following day he writes-—^ 
" Miserable sophism ! Doubtless my letters were dis- 
cojiraging and gloomy, but to write them, sad as they 
were, was a happiness ; and I feel sure that I would n(» 
exchange this double melancholy for happiness dependent 
upon myself alone, if however there can be such happines^J 
J^Jo ! no ! It is in vain I try to deceive myself. When! 
wrote those concluding lines last evenmg, I had mi 
sooner done so than I disowned them ; and if mjf 
strength had permitted, would have obliterated them— ^ 
but the pen slipped out of my hand. 

" Why have I resumed it to-day ? What is the use of 
these pages, which only succeed and efface each other, aii 
the waves of the ocean or the sand of the desert ? , 

" But thanks, Marie, thanks ! At the end of onc( 
folio, between two fresh white sheets which I had not 
opened, I found what you put there. No writing, but 
a part of yourself — a lock of your hair — a souvenir. Ah! 
painful idea! This is the souvenir one claims when all 
others fail, that which is severed from the cherished head 
of one removed by death ! 

" I did not cut it off* myself, but you are nevertheless 
dead to me, and this confirms my assurance. Tes, I 
read it in this silent page. Adieu, Marie ! Adieu ! " 

We shall see him in the following pages endeavouring, 
to give to this adieu a real and definite meaning, and 
striving to regret Marie only as one dead. Often from 
the recesses of the tomb in which his heart enshrined 
her, her form was resuscitated ; often the melancholy 
illusion gave place to the still more painful recollection 
of the reality. He bewailed liet one Tdomeiit «>a dead^ 
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$4id at another he exclaimed : " Behold, she liveth ! ' ' 
Again he whispered : " She loves me ! " And after these 
'two realities, he was compelled to see a third, — the gulf 
trtiich separated him from her. 

As soon as he felt himself strong enough, he went to 
inquire of the Baron de Clamiere after Marie, and he 
learnt that she lived retired in her Chateau de Clavigny, 
at some distance from Nimes. It will be recollected 
that she attended in that neighbourhood the death-bed 
of Marie Durand. 

M. de Clamiere appeared also to know the reason of 
her retiring thither. Julian wished to make him disclose 
tfca but he could not succeed. He had been several times 
tempted to believe that the Duke de Chartres had been 
there on some mission, for he had not forgotten the 
Prince's inquiries after Marie on the day of the balloon 
ascent. But ulterior information had convinced the 
Duke de Chartres of the inutility of the pursuit, or in 
the whirl of his pleasures he had ceased to think of it. 
M. de Clamiere besides seemed to hint that there was 
a far different reason for it. When Julian at length 
returned to the charge, the old gentleman replied by 
requesting him not to insist further, as he could only 
assure him of one thing ; that this fatal secret concealed 
nothing which would either cause Marie to blush, or 
make others blush for her. 

Julian by degrees arrived at the conviction, that 
since God's hand arrested him at the moment when he 
had resolved to flee, there still remained some duties 
for him to perform in France. We have formerly seen 
him inquire if there were not a part for him to act in the 
midst of the agitation and corruption of the age, — if the 
singular circumstances under which he had first been 
summoned to Court, then forgotten for four years, as if 
to leave his reason and his faith time to mature ; then 
nominated preacher at Versailles, — if all that, we say, 
did not indicate that G-od called him to something more 
than happiness in obscurity. 

What Marie found, caused him to forget, Masva l^^t^ 
restored to bis memory * 
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At first he rejepted, or rather he did not entertain the: 
idea of mixing himself, even honourably, with the quarrel 
of parties which divided the Court. The advances of 
Cardinal de Bohan, evidently desirous of attaching hint 
to his interest, only inspired him with a greater dread 
of any lofty aspirations ; those of the Duke de Chartres, 
through whose favour he i^eproached himself for having^ 
gained the good-will of the Cardinal, did not prove morel 
seductive. There was still the pulpit open to him. But- 
what should be the subject of his discourse ? Attach 
on the manners of the age P There was nothing heard 
but that on all sides ; it had become like the whistlmg 
wind or the roaring waves. Not only questioxiable ' 
preachers, as worthless as the age, had brought contempt 
upon the pulpit and on themselves ; but other more 
honourable men, had fallen into the same strain in their 
declamations, and had only compromised their office. 
Could he hope to be more forcible than the Pere Elisee, 
the Abb^ Beauregard ? What success had attended them ? 

But Julian intended arming himself with other weapons 
than those spent thunderbolts; he had other modes of con- 
tending with those vices of long standing, steeled against 
blows' of this nature. Was not the moment arrived for» 
elevating the standard of the new faith which God had. 
implanted in his heart, in the face of the Church and of 
the Court ? There were many who had only underminedi 
Catholicism in order to bury all religion and worship 
under its ruins. Why not shake its foundations by^ 
appealing both to king and people to seek, in Divine 
teaching, another creed and other manners ? 

In fact, there was no longer any Catholicism to 
destroy. It evidently existed no longer for those wha 
had been infected with the infidelity of the age, no mat- . 
ter to what extent, while for the majority of others^ 
it was only a form, a custom. Between these and the 
avowed infidels, there was only the difference of external 
circumstances, position, and constitution. Julian there* 
fore had, on the whole, much fewer Catholics to snatch, 
from Catholicism, than men either infidels, or so-called 
believers, to transform into Christians. •: 
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Jffis plan was soon formed. The sermon which he was 
to preach before the Court should be his first step in 
this new career. Without directly attacking any dogma 
of the Church, he would lay down principles which 
would lead to the subversion of all that was not according 
to the Gospel. Both friends and enemies, no doubt, would 
cali upon him to explain himself more clearly. He would 
do BO with candour, and be prepared also to endure all 
th© persecution which must arise from it. 

The consciousness of his great mission, the necessity 
of combining all the forces of his soul for the under- 
taking, powerfully aided him in the struggle against his 
prodikctions and rearets. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



At last came the formidable 15th of August. 

The preceding evening, when he set out for Versailles, 
it was the first time he left his sad village with a heavy 
hoMrt. As ambition had had no share in what he was 
about to undertake, he had, while preparing himself for 
it^ tasted the austere joys of duty. His retreat had 
become almost dear to him ; the sacrifice now was in 
quitting, rather than in remaining in it. 

He passed through Paris, and went to see Madame de 
Luxembourg. Ignorant of his intentions, she was all 
joy at seeing him at last placed on the lai^e stage of 
the Court. Her health would not allow of her accom- 
panying him to Versailles ; and she insisted that he 
should, at all events, go in one of her carriages. 

As he entered Sevres, the rattling of the stones 
having drawn him from his reverie, he perceived an 
officer walking up and down with a gloomy air before 
a shattered carriage, which was being repaired. Not- 
withstanding this expression, his countenance was a very 
interesting one. 
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" Are you going to Versailles, sir ? " enquired Juliati. 

"Yes, sir; but '* and the officer pointed to fcb# 

unfortunate carriage, which was utterly unable .t& 
proceed. - ^ 

" May I venture,** continued Julian, **to offer you # 
seat." • -; 

" It is I who scarcely should venture to accept ^" ^ 

He glanced at the splendid carriage, emblazoned witK 
the Montmorency arms. - - -^ 

Julian, however, insisted. The officer left his g^V 
and got into the carriage, placing himself with his baA-' 
to the horses, although the opposite seat was calculated' 
rather for three than for two persons. It was fi<# 
without difficulty that Julian persuaded him to settle 
himself by his side. 

He wore tlie blue and white uniform of the Navatv^' 
regiment. His costume was, as people say, irreproaoif^ 
able — too much so, indeed; for it was the fasnion ftt 
that time to affect Prussian strictness, and with his little 
three-cornered hat, his small, close curls, his stiff pigtail,' 
his carefuUy hooked coat, an officer bore a very sSrOngf 
resemblance to the wooden soldiers we give children a* 
toys. He must have had an immense amount of natun^ 
ease of manner to preserve any when so stiffly accoutred J 

The young officer was one of those who seem at the 
same time to have and not to have it ; each of his mov^" 
ments was half graceful, half awkward. His character 
too, so far as Julian could form any opinion respecting it, 
partook also equally of humility and of pride. It was 
the poor gentleman — but still the gentleman — ^looking 
down upon commoners, but aristocratically respectfid 
towards great people and lofty titles. He demeaned 
himself deferentially in the splendid carriage, with it» 
armorial bearings; he had carried himself haughtily 
enough when paying and dismissing the coachman of 
the broken-down carriage. He was convinced, in spit^ 
of Julian's affability, that he could be none other 
than an Abb6 of the illustrious house whose arms he 
recognised. 

A species of intimacy was, however, soon struck up. 
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Tbe joung man, who expressed himself with much ease 
and flaenej, had very soon told him that he was on. his 
vaj from Cambrai, where his regiment was stationed, 
and that he was going to Versailles to be presented to 
tfie Kinff, and also to hear the Abbe Julian ; and that he 
had in nis portfolio one or two pieces of poetrj which 
he was in hopes of getting into the "Almanach des 
^ifeoaes." It was easy to see that he had this last point 
more at heart, than any other, and that he would be 
isfinitely prouder of having by his genius made his way 
into the '* Almanach des Muses," than of baying driven, 
tiliaiiks to his birth, in the King's c&T^iages. It was the 
Sjpint of the age ! Julian somewhat regretted having 
sheared him for a companion, more especially as the 
yerses threatened to emerge from the portfolio, and to 
eiaim a hearing : willingly would he have set the poems 
aad their author on the high road again. By degrees, 
lipwever, he perceived that if he had been so unfortunate 
aa to hook a rhymester, he was no ordinary one. He let 
£dl, in plain prose, things which more than one poet 
would have been happy indeed to have been inspired 
with when versifying ; evidently there was poetry in his 
heart, or, at all events, in his head, for imagination 
pli^ed the most prominent part. 

Julian inquired from which province he came. He 
replied, " From Brittany ; " and forthwith launched out 
into beautiful descriptions of that country, which hitherto 
no one had ever bethought himself of admiring. It was 
well known that the Bretons were, in general, very 
Ibnd of their wild country; but then this is a trait 
common to many other people — the Laplanders, for 
instance, so often quoted by philosophers. This love, 
however, in the case of our young officer, was not merely 
the instinctive love of his country. Another instinct 
stirred within him. Nature had had secret voices for 
him, and mysterious revelations. She had communicated 
to him not only more than to the poets of that sombre 
descriptive school — more than to Saint- Lambert, Boucher, 
Delille, and others — but more than to Bemardin de 
Saint Pierre and to Bousseau, whom he called his 
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masters, although he had already, unconscionsly, far sur- 
passed them. 

Julian heard himself speaking by the mouth of this 
young man. Nature had opened before him oth^ 
depths than those penetrated by the youth of that 
century, and his refined inheritance from Bousseau had 
marvellously grown, in his hands, under the ii^fluenoei of 
solitude and sorrow. We have seen what fields, wood% 
autumn, tombs, said to him, even at the period when ibf 
rays of faith shed no reflex over their gloomy teaddbg. 
The infidel had become a Christian ; the poet remaiii« 
unchanged. -.n 

The other was a poet only. Was he, one dBSff ta 
become something better ? Julian would fam kiM 
hoped it, for he felt himself in the presence of one of 
those men who may either do much good or much hutttirt 
but he tried in vain to trace in him the germ, or at ItwA 
the seed, of a more earnest religion. He thought ihall 
if the young man were induced to declare himaetf^-i 
Christian, unless some very improbable change took 
place, his would be a mere external Christianity, peelb 
cally materialistic, substituting form for reality, and tii6 
Beautiful for the True. 

They reached their destination. The ofBcer askfd 
whom he ought to thank, and, on hearing Julian's naaoe, 
expressed his great regret at not having known who hA 
was. Julian asked his in return. " The Chevalier do 
Chateaubriand," was the reply. Julian bowed in silence. 
This name told him nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



-Thx great day has come, and the hour is about to 
sinke. Julian is walking up and down that royal 
veiitvy. 

;;:Tbe door is opened. Is this already the beadle come 
Bt. quest of the preacher P But the King has not yet 
arrived ; the mass has not begun. It is not the beadle, 
it^is a bishop. This bishop is no other than our acquaint* 
aaee of 1760,. M. de ^amiers, Bishop of Meaux. It 
will be remembered that Julian is a cur6 in his diocese. 
Wiifli is he doing on such a day at Versailles P How- 
dvor^ had he not been at Versailles he would probably 
have been at Paris, for his palace at Meaux scarcely ever 
sees him, and his cathedral more rarely stiU. He says 
be is determined his heirs shall not have, like those of 
BeMuet, to pay four or five thousand lire^ for the extra- 
ordinary use of the episcopal vestments ; and he is one of 
those who laughed most at M. de Breteuil's last circular. 
True it is that the expressions in this circular were not very 
happily chosen, and that it would have been well had the 
King read it before allowing it to be published ; perhaps, 
however, he did read it, and think it excellent, which is 
likely enough ; for is not the unhappy King condemned 
to alienate the very people whose fate is linked with his 
ovni ? Bishops were written to in a style which, in 
these days of relaxed authority, would not be adopted 
towards subordinates. " The King, my lord, having fixed 
his special attention upon the importance of your 
functions, his Majesty desires me to signify to you his 
wish that you should always reside in, and never quit 
your diocese without having obtained his permission. 
His Majesty's will therefore is, that every time you are 
obliged to absent yourself from your diocese, you should 
give me notice thereof, as well as of the time which you 
imagine it will require to settle the afiairs which demand 
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your absence. I shall make a point of immediately pre- 
ferring your request to the King, and of letting you know 
his pleasure with regard to it." The following was M. 'de 
Namiers' reply to this obnoxious missive: — " I, hftye 
received, Baron, the letter you were so good as to wtite 
tome. The first sentence is ''somewhat lengthy; hdw- 
ever, with patience one can get to the end at it^ ''In 
accordance with your desire, sir, I shall reside bo per- 
petually in my diocese that I shall never leave it, wmcb 
appears to me an infallible consequence. If my fae^th 
should oblige me to request your permission to biet^e 
myself to the waters, which are nine miles xiffi I 
shall not fail to forward to you a certificate frottLinj 
medical attendant, to certify the reality of my illam^ 
taking care to make him fix a certain time for my cure." 
Laugh on. Monsieur de Namiers; they have clotaDd^ily 
given you an opportunity of doing so. Certainly, tfaa 
wiU not hinder the scandal, which it was meant to^get 
rid of, being very real and very great; but the laugh 
was on the side of the clergy, which in that century had 
not been often the case. You wiU also laugh, my lord, 
in 1787, when your colleagues set themselves in oppo* 
sition in the assembly of the leading men, to tafn 
over to the liberal side, which, in them, can only be 
hypocrisy or treason, and to prepare the overthrow of 
the throne. When you cease laughing, you will begin 
to cry. 

M. de Namiers, however, had this day some TOrt of 
excuse for not being at Meaux. Julian was in his 
diocese ; Julian was his protege. It is true that Julian 
had always seemed to care little enough for his 
patronage ; it is true, also, that the prelate, so lon^ as 
Julian nad continued in disgrace with the Queen, had 
seemed also to have utterly forgotten him. The disgrace 
was over, and the preacher might become a person of 
note. He was, moreover, known to be much courted by 
Cardinal de Bohan, who spoke of soon being minister. 
In the vestry, therefore, M. de Narniers was very 
embracing him. 

*• Good day, dear Abbe ; good day 1 " 
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>*^you are well, I hope ? '* 



i , *• I am, my lord." 
',^i^^QuiteweU?" 

. ,,*f My lord must understand " 

. ./.^VYes. It is a day on which one gets bewildered.*' 

(! 1 " I hope not to be so.** 

>! .^Don't swear to anything, dear Abb^. I myself 

ftaia-^I — In short, when the time came, I '* 

:} 'i¥My lord is very modest.*' 

. >(^^ At all events, I was not bewildered ! " 

I **iDid I seem to suspect you of being so ? '* 

/ r^*Noi But — I — What is to be the subject of your 

jmmbn?" 

^Hereitis." 
'.."Let us see. 'There is one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.* '* 
i - -r^^be prelate stroked his chin. 

" It IB a grand subject, my lord.** 

-. '* Tes, yes ; but ** 

I > /'Tour lordship would have preferred another text ?" 
. :^*I don*t say that. Nevertheless — on the day of the 
Assumption '* 

"A text for the Assumption ? I don't very well know 
wh0re I should have found one." 

".] ^ One must manage it. And you should have managed 
this one : in truth, it is difficult to do so. ' There is 
one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus,' and by consequence His mother, that's clear 
enough." 
' " Not so, my lord,** 

" Clear or not, you must say so." 

** I shall say no such thing." 

** Indeed! A philosophical sermon? Do you know 
what it cost me, when I thought of composing a philo- 
sophical sermon on a text of this kind ? I passed the 
most dreadful quarter of an hour — and I very nearly 
lost my title of Preacher to the King." 

"But, my lord, I am not going to preach a philo- 
sophical sermon." 
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" Pray what sort of sermon is it to be then ? '* 

" A Christian sermon, I hope." 

" Oh ! the end of the world has come ! " exdaxfl^ 
the prelate, holding his head between his hands. ^ H^re 
is another invention 1 A Christian sermon ! Chrittiant 
Ours then were pagan, were they P Christian ! I Wiis4 
my hands of it. You are out of my diocese ; it was Hb^ 
Lord High Almoner who settled you shoidd preach. ' I 
wash my hands of the matter. Adieu." 

He ran towards the door. Some one entered. 

" Ha ! you there ? " said the Bishop. Your ex-po^ 
has made great progress ! I did not believe you were so 
right when you told me he was so indomitable a oBSinSdSB^. 
He's going to advance some of his own peculiar no^ns, 
and that, too, in the pulpit ! " •' ^' 

" He will not preach." 

" I shall preach ! " exclaimed Julian. 

Cambel lolded his arms, and, looking him steadily in 
the face, said — 

" You will not preach." 

And it was not until after he had enjoyed his triuiiif|sdlL 
for a moment — ^for Julian had perceivea from bis tOne 
that the thing was certain — that he told M. de NarnMM 
of the cardinal's arrest. A plain mass, without flenxion, 
was to be substituted for the grand service. 

He repeated rapidly that which was believed with 
regard to the famous affair of the necklace. The caxw 
dinal had presented to the jeweller a forged note of 4^ 
Queen's, had had the diamonds given up to him, and had 
retained possession of them. Others said that he had 
been the first dupe. All as yet, however, was enveloped 
in thick darkness. 

M. de Namiers withdrew. Cambel remained. 

" You thought I had forgotten you ? " said he. 
. " No ; I had confidence in your hatred." 

" You were right." 

" Only that it can no longer affect me." 

" You think so ? Do you know why I came to 
•Versailles?" 

" I do not wish to know." 
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•* Andyou will not. Know one thing, however : even 
had the !Lord High Ahnoner not heen arrested, my plans 
WOpre laid ; you would not have preached. What I 
woidd have done is my secret ; make another attempt, 
aiidy&u will see whether my secret he worth anything. 
X^s, you are right — rely upon my hatred. Near, far 
qS, everywhere, it will hold you in check. I hate you, 
for jou have despised me.'* 

"Say, rather, * For you have seen through me.' " 

'' And you do so again. Yes^ that is my chief 
gvoond." 
,. -^X ean see better than that, Cambel. Your great 

ie$9m is " 

: ./^.S^ht. Yes, the greatest reason is that she looked 
4own upon me, that she has loved you." 

" And loves me still." 

" Do you dare to say so ? " 

" Do you hope to prevent rae ? " 

*'But, unhappy man " 

" But, wretched man, is it not enough to have sepa- 

Ka^ us ? You would " 

,(:."! have not separated you. I said that which was, 
wbiA i^." 

" And what did you say, pray ? I will know — I am 
determined. Speak." 

. Gambel seemed to be perfectly astounded, but at 
tiie same time quite happy at having another blow to 

" Did she not tell you P " he exclaimed. 
" No." 

. /** Well then, I wiU. Mademoiselle de Clavigny- " 

" Proceed." 

" WTiom you love " 

"Proceed." 



" Who, you say, loves yo u ■ ■ ■ " 

"What then?" 

" She is your sister." 

Julian winced — that was all. The thunderbolt some- 
times leaves those whom it has struck standing. He 
knew not whether he were alive or dead. 
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" Well," resumed Cambel, after contemplating Um mA 
a smile, " do you now begin to understand what an. oH 
Jesuit is P We know everything, and you see that, wheii 
necessary, we know how to make use of our knowledjge. 
Madame de Clavigny is no more Marie's mother thsa 
Madame de Luxembourg is yours. Adieu, Julian. TIm 
plot has not been badly woven, has it ? Patience, hoii^ 
ever. May be we have not got beyond the first act, or 
the second, at farthest." 

Julian raised his head. He was fearfully pale, but 
calm. '' Cambel," said he, ''I have been as omi^ 
fident of your cunning as of your hate. Perhaps, 
as you say, the drama is not yet concluded. You tnlL 
upon me in the acts which are to follow ; I oaH 
upon you at the last. It is always Gt>d who 
that." 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



■.Jt: 

They sowed the wind, and they shall reap the whikl» 
wind. 

They sowed the wind, who fed Prance upon their higl 
soundmg speeches, supposing that they could make a 
people with their words. 

They sowed the wind, who trembled before thb«e 
speeches, and preserved the hatefulness of power, witiioiit 
preserving its wholesome reality. 

They sowed the wind, who assailed superstition; -^fidt 
they knew not how to assail it, but by unsettling evefjr 
kind of faith and morality. 

They sowed the wind, who defended religion ; for they 
defended its abuses more than its principles, the worknif 
man more than the work of God. 

They sowed the wind, those prodigal ministers, 
who wasted millions upon millions on an insatiable 
court. 

They sowed the wind, those philosophic states* 
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ioKB^ wHo promised more than either they, or their 
firiends, or any government whatsoever, was able to 
poiform. 

J : Those courtiers who thought themselves wise because 
tilcjy declaimed against the court, who believed themselves 
«i^sen8 because they ridiculed their master — they sowed 
Rewind. 

' ';.^niose parliaments which set themselves up as defenders 
of the people, and because they strove against the King, 
imagined that they could be someUiing without a King 
••^-tiiiey sowed the wind. 

-: That King, who allowed all the elements of anarchy to 
lienn^it and strengthen, and knew neither what he could 
Bcoompiish, nor what he could not accomplish — ^he sowed 
1dl0in]id« 

And she, too, that unhappy Queen, who so inconsi- 
derately gave herself over to feed every kind of calumny 
and suspicion, she also sowed the wind. 
* All, in short, — king, people, courtiers, sages, apostles 
of liberty or apostles of tyranny, treacherous -or honest, 
men of genius or men of no genius, — all in this giddy 
age sowed the wind — ail were doomed by an inflexible 
^lOVidenee to reap the whirlwind. 

History, stem and inflexible, condemns us hene to 
In^y^'Onthe weary road of blood and misery, on which 
JiuitorianB, either false or foolish, have dared to .scatter 
flowers. In Beading their incredible records, thovchildren 
of the victims have asked themselves in amazem^[it 
whether that sad drama which 'had terrified th^r early 
years were nothing but a dream. Those detestable 
names, which they had never heapd pronounced without 
K^or, weve, then, it seems, the jiames of great men; 
and the executioners, environed upon the bodies of their 
victims, wefie also victims themselves, the apostles of 
political regeneration, and martyrs for the sake of their 
countey! 

To the disgrace of reason, let hs add that the friends 
of these butchers have not been the only j^ersons to 
adopt these strange opinions. It is the fashion to dive 
tfito the lake of blood, to seek theceia for jmy pearla 
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which may have fallen there — ^to search for the good 
qualities which man has perchance manifested amiist the 
B*enzies of a tiger, and then to admire them — nay, wmie- 
times even to pity. 

But they must not look to us for either the one or the 
other. We wiU speak undisguiBedly of the crimes and of 
the cruelties in their naked wickedness. We will baaush 
the fatalism which excuses, and the weakness which for* 
gives ; for in history, to forgive is weakness, if it be not 
treason^ The historian is a judge ; a judge is only a tarn 
who administers' the law, and has not the right -to 
pardon. This right -belongs only to the sovereign; and 
the sovereign in history is God. They who require 
that impartiality should consi^ in losing sigl^ «f 
principles — that the historian should be only an idle 
echo — ^let them close this book. We do not write for 
tiiem. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 



The whirlwind, then, was coming. '• 

It has often been asked at what date the first thunder- 
clap took place. Let us leave this question to those wkb 
believe that the revolution did commence by a thunder- 
<dap. 

But the taking of the Bastille was certainly a thunder- 
clap ; and yet who was there that imderstood properly 
what this was ? Louis XVI. exclaimed, it is said, ** It^li 
an insurrection!" He did not understand it. The 
Duke de Liancourt answered him, " It is a revolution \ ^ 
Did he understand it much better ? It had beea going 
on lor a long time. 

But do they understand it any more who, in condemn- 
ing the former extremes as completely as we do, never- 
theless eontinue to* look upon the day which saw the old 
building fall, as a happy one ? It seems to us, on the 
•other hand, that all the destnzctxfe elements to wfai^ 
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Bnmoe bad to be given over bad a large part to play in 
th0 events of tbat day. 

'We are told tbat tbe entbusiasm was general and 
unanimous. Even supposing it were so — wbicb it was 
Bot — we migbt still ask, ^' Wbat does tbat prove ? " 

• Unanimous or not, tbeir sudden ebullition was but a 
vengeance, and a vengeance revived, for tbe Bastille was 
leally the Bastille no longer. All tbat was done in 
ateicking it was to inaugurate tbe reign of terror, and to 
mpread tbe signal far and wide. 

: Supposing, bowever, tbe cause were really just, can we 
fioii^et what were tbe means employed P 
'nLet us proceed to inspect this assembly of heroes, 
liet us look, let us listen, let us inquire. 
'. JGEave you seen ? Have you beard ? Those wrongs, 
aaeifliit and actual, where are the men who -are truly 
inspired by these ? In petty and absurd quarrels we see 
the cause which swelled that tide of humanity before 
which tbe old towers gave way. Those vehement leaders 
of the party, — try to recal their features, and you will see 
tbat they are tbe very men who are conspicuous in all 
massacres, who shout for joy at every kind of iniquity. 
The heads upon tbe pikes will tell you the first use 
which they made of tbeir victory; and remember that 
tbey were hardly restrained from, murdering every one 
that was in tbe Bastille. 

. But let us return to this 14th of July, 1789 — to this 
fwrtwuste day of so many honest citizens, whose sons 
cherish tbe same illusion. 

Even, then, already we see how blunted, how deterio- 
rated, not to sfly annihilated, was e^&t"^ genuine feeling 
of honour. Which were tbe uniforms that were tar- 
nished — ^nay, dragged through the mire of tbe revolution? 
The regiment of Frencb guards passed nearly entire 
through tbe whole course of the revolution, and received 
in return nothing but praises, nothing but brotherly and 
ardent embraces. No one (unless it was at Versailles), 
no one, we say, appeared to perceive tbat there might be 
treason in this. The nation calls those traitcnrs who remain 
fri|^K"l to their oaths, who will suffer themselves to die 
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upon the ramparts of the Bastille ; who will sacrifice th^oiA 
selres to favour the flight of the royal prisoner ; wbo^ 
in the last catastrophe, will stain the floor of his pahice 
with their blood. We must turn back to 1789 to traot 
the revolutions which have so mainly resulted from thia 
corruption of moral principle and this confusion of 
common sense. 

Among the eighty-two veterans who formed, witli 
thirty-two Swiss guards, the garrison of the Bastille^ 
was our old friend Prudent, whom we saw -on guai^ alF 
Versailles with Grippe-rseil. 

Prudent had found many occasions in the last few 
days to justify his name. In his walks in thexsity^Jba 
had heard much respecting things of which the governor 
of the Bastille had but U^le suspicion, and it was loslg 
before the governor would credit them. " Prudenti?' 
said he, ^'Prudent 3FOU are called, and prudent yoa 
wiU die;" 

" But, monsieur," replied he, "** they have muskets. 

" Muskets against oar walls'! A fine beginning] 

" They talk of procuring cannon.** 

^' Their bullets aiud ikek balls would he ^equaGly^ 
harmless." 

" They aj'e furious." 

'* WeH, we wiU bring them te reason.*^ 

"They *' 

" Bo not interrupt me. If all Paris should eone, we 
have onkr to raise the bridges, -and to close the gates. 
But it will not come.'* 

The old soldier went away, shaking liis bead. On th^ 
next day, he said again-: 

" Monsieur.** 

'* WeU.** 

" They say that the French guards will mareb in the 
van.** 

^' The Prench guards have too much sense to eome and 
break their noses against my bulwarks.'* 

TJpoH the morrow again 2 

" Monsieur.^' 

But he stopped short ; the governor had a confiised 
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ani bewildered air. Erom the extreme of confidence, he 
had passed to the other extreme. 

^y Nevertheless, this was not cowardice, as he afterwards 
slMywed ; nor was it fear that he would not be able to 
l^eaiiBt, for the Bastille, well defended, was plainly im- 
{Hregnable. But M. de Launay had fallen, like many 
others, into that state of moral prostration in which he 
edtdd no longer see his course, in which opposing prin- 
ciples, ceasing to strive against each other, blend and 
iiingla together, presenting nothing but a tangled 
maze. 

if military honour had not called upon him to resist 
bffavely, simple reason, sufficiently dictated such a course ; 
for' he could not suppose that the reduction of the 
Sastille would be the end of the disturbance. On the 
piat of a friend of the monarchy and the King, it was not 
tieeason merely, it was madness. 

But, alas ! the chief author of this folly was Louis 
XVI. himself. What could the defenders of his throne 
do after his weakness was known — after what he said, 
not five days before ? *^ I do not wish that a single man 
^hmdd perish in my quarrel, ^^ Of all methods of express- 
ing the sentiment " L'dtat c'est moi," this was certainly 
the most absurd. The country is overthrown ; pillage, 
fire, and slaughter are already prevailing, and in a few 
days the same scenes will occur throughout the kingdom ; 
and here is the chief of the state, the defender of order, 
who begins by calling all these things his quarrel, who 
makes it a duty to suffer, upon the ground of charity and 
goodness, who does not wish, he says, that a single man 
should perish for his cause. He would not hesitate to 
send a hundred thousand men to battle to repress a 
foreign war ; when political interests appeared to require 
it, he permitted the blood of Frenchmen to flow in India, 
in America, or on the ocean, and yet he would deem him- 
self a tyrant, for having sacrificed a few drops of it in a 
war which threatened his all. 

The governor of the Bastille, then, was to consider 
himself a monster, if the blood of the assailants should 
fitain the precincts of his towers. 
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Nevertheless, for form's sake, be made some prepam^ 
tions. Beside five old cannons whicli crowned the top ^ 
the towers, he prepared some heaps of stones — ^formidable 
Veapons from such a height. He widened the embrasures^ 
he stood prepared with leyers to pull down the chim«> 
nies, and cast them upon the enemy. Twelve rampart 
guns were got into position, three field pieces placed 
m the interior court were ready to sweep the entrane^ 
in the extremely improbable event of the enemy pene* 
trating so far. He had powder and ball in abuudaoeei 
four hundred biscayens, three thousand cartridges only^ 
but then they could husband these. The huncked-anoii^ 
fourteen men indeed, properly distributed, might have been 
sufficient ; but this did not make it less an egregiout 
blunder that he did not throw a strong reinforcement of 
soldiers into the Bastille, and above all, of soldiers oir 
whom he could rely. 

In reality, he had only the Swiss who were fully 
decided to resist the attack. The veterans, besides tbei 
weakness of age, had fallen into general disorganisation } 
they prepared to forsake the King for the people, — the 
ancient glory of Fontenoy for the cross-road of fraternity. 
Most of them members of the old French Guard, they 
haughtily declared that they would not fire upon their 
comrades, who were dispersed among the assailants, and 
this was tantamount to a declaration that they would not 
fire at all. More than one gave the governor to under- 
stand, that he would fight more willingly with the rebels 
than against them. 

A determined commander would nevertheless have still 
been able to bring them back to their duty; but the 
unhappy governor seemed rather to seek for occasions to 
neglect his own. 

Two men only remained in the mind in which the 
whole company ought to have been. The one was Louis 
de Flue, the commander of the handful of Swiss. Active 
and collected, it was he who organised the defence, he 
who drew from the reluctant governor the necessary 
orders ; he was everywhere, and did everything. Be 
wasted no words, he spent no time in consultation witk 
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Idxttaelf. ^ I have a position to defend ; I will defend it.'* 
Bejond this, the smdier did not look. Success or no 
aooeess, he did not appear to think of, and he was as 
]?egftrdleu in reality as in appearance. Duty and honour, 
zu^bing short of these, and nothing beyond. 

The other was our old friend, Prudent Jacques 
Blanchard, for we will hencefoi'th drop the soubriquet. 
At the head of the faithful veterans, or of those who had 
for his'' sake become faithful, he exercised that indis- 
ptttable power with which danger invests those who are 
inoft worthy. The governor allowed him to act, and the 
Siriss officer treated him as his equaL 

>Thu8 passed the 12th and 13th of July. From the 
Munmit of the towers one might see the progress of the 
insmrrection. The guard-houses, at the barriers, were 
OH fire ; Paris seemed enwrapped in a mantle of flame. 
The bursts of fiery clouds, the cries loud and portentous, 
the tocsin ceasing in one place only to awake with greater 
&ree in another, all combined to inspire the timid with 
terror, and to minister boldness to the brave. 



CHAPTEE XXYII. 



In the meantime, the so-called assembly of Electors, 
collected at the Hotel de Ville, began secretly to be 
afraid of the consequences to which the taking of the 
Bastille might lead. 

Believing then, or pretending to believe, that the 
threatening position of the guns was the chief cause of 
the popular irritation, they demanded from the governor 
that he should withdraw them from the towers, and that 
he should pledge himself not to make any attack against 
the Eaubourg-Saint-Antoine. He had never for a mo- 
ment thought of an attack, and he readily gave the 
required promise. 

But a moment after, other deputies arrive. At their 
head is an advocate, Thuriot de la Kosiere, and he 
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demands, in the name of the nation, that the guns shoiild 
be brought down from the towers. M. de X/annvjr, aA' 
these words, recovers a little courage. He says that the 

rs have always been there, and that they cannflti 
taken down except under a warrant from the 
King. Thuriot then demands an entrance into the 
interior court. The governor refuses; but his JxaqBiy 
M. de Losme, agrees to grant it, and it is gnurted. 
accordingly. ^ : 

The soldiers were drawn up in the court. Thnnoir 
goes straight to the veterans ; and whilst the govenior, 
struck with astonishment, remains motionless beside ikm 
drawbridge, he summons them to surrender. * The people 
is there,' he tells them, 'excited and terrible; it wiil 
pardon them, if they surrender, for being in arms to fight 
against it.' It is the old plan ; pardon is offered in order 
to frighten the timid by persuading them that they Mxe 
guilty. 

This, then, was one of those awful moments when a 
word, a movement, a mere trifle, is sufficient to hurry 
an assembly of men to one determination or to another; 
when a grain of sand will suffice to throw the stream 
either to the right hand or to the left. The veterans 
were silent. Every one seemed to think that the whole 
turned upon his decision, and to be alarmed at his own 
power. If any one had said, "We must surrender," 
the surrender would have taken place. 

But there arises a cry, and the voices of eighty men 
repeat the sound. It was Blanchard, who cried '* Vi?« 
le roi ! " and all answered, " Vive le roi ! " The Swiss, 
lately indignant, revive at the hope of having companiona 
worthy of them. Their commander, M. de Flue, nastena 
to press Blanchard's hand. 

But M. de Launay seemed rather embarrassed by thia 
enthusiasm, and was not in a condition to profit by it. 
He should instantly have compelled the advocate to 
retreat to the gate, by making him understand that it 
was very possible he might be shot. But he was 
suffered to regain his courage ; he demanded to mount 
the ramparts, that he might see, he said, if it were true 
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<&iil'.%he guns had been withdrawn. The govemor 
hfiKitated ; but the major led him to commit this new 
blonder. He mounted with Thuriot upon the tower de la 
BaQsi^re, one of those which face the arsenal. 
i-But there an unexpected and appalling spectacle is 
jmsented to him. An immense concourse is rolling 
towfirds the Bastille, and presently the fortress is only an 
iila^ in the midst of a sea of human heads, on which 
pikes, and muskets, and arms of every kind, glitter like 
ispasy upon the waves. 

.'f*:.You have betrayed me. Monsieur ! " exclaimed the 
g0fBmor, seizing the arm of Thuriot. 

- *^ Let me go," replied he, " or one of us will assuredly 
be hurled into the foss6." 
:.Xiie governor loosed his arm, and was silent. 
. 'Tbey descended. Thuriot, in repassing into the court, 
aanuned the appearance of having made an agreement 
with M. de Launay. 

;. *^ I am satisfied,'* said he ; " I will make my report to 
Hm people, who will doubtless not refuse to form a 
detechment for the protection of the Bastille conjointly 
with the garrison." 

And M. de Launay suffered him to say this. 

.But the crowd were not likely to be satisfied with 
q)eeiousness, and Thuriot was already half a traitor. He 
hf(d forgotten the progress which a revolution makes in 
an hour, or even in a few minutes. He wished to 
address the people, but he was very near being kiUed 
upon the spot. 

The siege then began ; but it was said that there were 
not 80 many soldiers as infuriated young men, ready for 
any reckless adventure, and avenging themselves upon no 
matter whom. Then came frantic cries, and tramplings 
that seemed to rend the very ground, and the rattling 
discharge of guns by thousands ; as though it had been 
determined that every ball should bear far away a por- 
tion of those proud walls, and that after some millions 
had been fired against them, the opening of a breach 
should be effected. In the meantime, their fury was 
only increased by the fruitlessness of their attempts ; it 
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seemed as if it was heightened the more by the majestio 
stillness of the giant towers, which did not even deiga^ 
to prepare themselves to repulse the attack. 

A few discharges of grape-shot would have cut tim 
mob to pieces. We will not venture to say thafe v^q 
governor was wrong in shrinking irom the use of so tw- 
rible a means ; but it may be asked if a serious dempn^ 
stration at the commencement would not have suffieecit to 
lessen to* some extent the number and ardour of v.^bfi 
assailants. No doubt there were brave spirits piesQai^ 
but we do not wrong them in supposing that forty tivyuf 
sand heroes do not meet together in a few hours, aod 
that after one volley of grape-shot, but few of them would 
have waited for a second. It seems to us that, in general, 
too much anxiety is shown to do homi^e to the braY^ 
of insurrection heroes. The expectation of an r^f^jr 
triumph, and of a combat almost devoid of danger, pa 
expectation too often justified by the weakness df 
governments, is always the chief element in the couragB 
of the great majority. * 

The crowd then, with hideous yells, was moving t6 
and fro around that fortress, so silent and impassible, Hi 
was a crisis of peril, but no longer a crisis of hope. 

All at once, the drawbridge of the outer enclosur0 
falls. Down it comes with a crash, — it settles in the 
court of the Qovemment. 

What has happened ? 

This drawbridge was reached by a winding road, the 
barracks being on one side, and a row of shops on the 
other, which appeared to have been brought together on 
purpose to facilitate the approach. These shops the 
governor ought to have destroyed at the first thres^ning 
of the attack, but he did not think of it ; or, perhaps, he 
clung too fondly to the golden harvest which he reaped 
from them. Be that as it may, they were undisturbed, and 
the roof of the last one joined the roof of a guard-house 
situated on the other side of the drawbridge, in the first 
inner court. 

Four men had crept along, from roof to roof, till 
they reached that of the guard-house. From thence 
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ther leaped into the court, and then broke the 
ebsms of the drawbridge by striking them with an 
axe. Is it trae, as some have belieyed, that treachery 
aided them in their task P It is very likely ; for it can 
fattrdly be conceiyed that four men should leap into this 
cefort, and cut these massive chains, and not one of them 
Bdffer either death or injury. 

But when the crowd rushed towards the second 
fl^ftwbridge, which led into the very heart of the 
Bofllalle, then, at last, the fortress appeared to rouse itself. 
A ^scharge, but of musketry only, proceeded from the 
enelosiire of the towers. Some were killed and a few 
wounded. 

Whilst a great number took to flight, and the more 
dufffageouB screened themselves in the recesses of the 
Mtijrt, against the invisible foe, the intriguers again 
aMeismted by false representations to win over some of 
the soldiers. They spread the cry that the people were 
the victims of an atrocious treason, that it was the 
governor who had let down the drawbridge in order that, 
wheal in the court, he might the more easily overwhelm 
those who were congregated so closely without. One 
of the insurgents who was wounded, vomited blood ; he 
was carried, groaning, as far as the G-reve, where he 
expired. The fanatic crowd swore to avenge him, and 
rushed again to the Bastille. 

This poor man is not a stranger to us. Let us 
return to the interior court, and we shall see who 
he was. 

Blanchard remained, with the Swiss, in this court. He 
had intreated the governor to no purpose to take some 
measures to defend the other enclosure. M. de Launay 
answered that it would be defended from the top of the 
towers, and as we have seen, no defence was attempted. 
At the sound of the strokes of the axe, the veteran posted 
himself, weeping with anger, before a loop-hole: he 
waited, with nis musket advanced, till one of the enemy 
should appear, for he could not see from this place the 
men that were breaking the chains. His eye fell upon 
another part of the court, still empty. 

V 1 
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The tide sweeps on, and among the first, he perc^v^ 
his companion at Versailles ; that G-rippe-roeil, so yaliant 
for the rights of men, and so long unmindM of his duty 
as a soldier. He takes his aim — yet he hesitates. A com- 
rade ! A young man, full perhaps of plans and prospects 
for the future ! But this comrade is a traitor. Blaachard 
thought that he himself should become such if he regarded 
him at this moment, as anything else but an enemy* . 

" This is for thee, Grippe-roeil ! " 

And he fires. The unhappy man falls. We jbkyff 
described his last agony. \ .,, 

Blanchard, when the shot was fired, had nearly Jaillen 
himself from the violence of the shock and agitatioji,* .The 
Swiss thought him wounded, he threw away his musket, 
and leaning against the wall, remained for a tim^^ if 
insensible to all that was passing around him. .This 
was but for a moment, — the very horror of the d^jed 
seemed to restore his strength and ardour. When 
the terrified crowd rushed out of the court, he^eried 
to the towers to fire upon them. This was the decisive 
moment — the towers were silent still. He then 
caused two loop-holes to be made in the drawbridge 
itself, where the rampart guns were placed ; then whilst 
awaiting the enemy, a number of ordinary muskets 
were hastily charged, that any soldier might have two 
or three of them at hand. 

Nothing had as yet been lost, and notwithstanding 
the inaction of the large artillery, it was possible, to 
repel the assailants. But to revive hope, it would: be 
necessary not to look at their governor, who was walkkig to 
and fro with long strides, bewildered and trembling, ques- 
tioning first one and then another ; saying that all was 
in vain, that much blood would be shed, and that the 
place must surrender after all. 

** Is not this what we shall be compelled to do, 
Blanchard?" 

" Governor ! " said the veteran coolly, " if I were to 
answer you by blowing out your brains, I should certainly 
be shot ; but no French officer would say that I had done 
wrong." 
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" Nop a Swiss officer either," murmured M. de Flue. 
KL He Launaj walked away. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 



MsAjrwHiLB the court, invaded by the insurgents, and 
abaadoned by its defenders, sheltered the combatants 
nldfe ttian would at first have been believed. Two men 
we^re heard, answering each other, and giving orders. 

"VSanterre!" 
* •* Who calls?" 

•* I, Maillard." 
;; '•^ Where are you ? " 
;'*'*^Here, in the governor's house." 
^'''*Are you many?" 
* '" There are thirty of us, — and you ? " 
'^•*We are twenty." 
^'*«Where are they?" 
' f*In the guard-house, beside the bridge." 
;"**Good!" 
'*;■** What are you doing there, in the house ? " 

•*We are making search." 

••* Well." 

** And then we shall set it on fire." 

** Have you any prisoners ? " 

** A handful of servants." 
* *• They must be kept for hostages." 

**They are on our side." 

** Good.'; 

•* There is a priest abo — ^two indeed." 

*^ Hold them fast, these gentlemen ! " 

" Yes, yes ; and there's a young woman — it is said she 
18 the governor's daughter," 

" It is said ? Does not she say anything ? " 

" She has fainted. But I have my idea. Tou will see." 

« Good." 

« Santerre ! " 
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"Yes!" 

" Yonder, near the second drawbridge, are two ^Kk 
full of dung." 

"Well." 

"It is as dry as straw — try to set them ot &b% 
perhaps the bridge will bum." 

" It shall be done." 

A few moments after, the two carts were burning* 

"Maillard!" 

"Yes." 

"And this house?" 

" What about it ? " 

"When is it to be burnt ? " 

" You do not see then that it is beginning P " 

"Good." 

The conflagration had in fact begun, and at iilie 
same time they set fire to the shops in the road. This iM 
a great blunder, for they deprived themselves of sbeilte 
which they had hitherto secured ; but what mattered mift' 
takes, when the defenders either could not or would mifc 
profit by them P However, when fresh parties arrivad, 
which had been collected about the litter of the wounded 
man, these fires at first kept them at a distance. Instead 
of adding fuel to the fire, they thought of nothing but 
quenching it. » 

The besieged could see, moreover, that the seecntd 
attack would be better conducted than the former. There 
was less noise, but a deeper earnestness and det^minar 
tion, a mighty thirst for revenge ; the assailants ware 
fewer in number, but now they had acquired leaden, 
and some amount of discipline. 

The French guards were always to be seen at the head 
of the column ; but now reinforced by nearly two entirp 
companies, under the command of two sergeants. 

HuUin, whom the greater part of the force acknow- 
ledged as General, was a man of gigantic stature. He 
cried, it is said, "I will bring you back conquerors, or 
you shall bring me back dead ! " A Eoman would not 
have spoken better, but a Eoman would not have been 
found there, if he had sworn, as Hullin had, to be faithfol 
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to the Qaeen, for Hullin was one of the officers of the 
faoitteliold of Murie Antoinette. Alas! great was the 
number of those who, besides him, broke their oath of 
allegiance that day. "Without reckoning the French 
gtiilrdB, there were men on all sides in the ranks of the 
assailants, who would not have been looked for there, 
employes of government, men with pensions, or con- 
necibed under various titles with the King's household, 
the Queen's, or the prince's. Ingratitude never lets an 
occacdon pass to invest itself with the garb of patriotism. 
A man must be a Brutus to excuse himself from being an 
honourable man. 

Another race akin to Brutus, had arisen with the sun 
of the 14th of July. The priests, as in the good old 
days of the crusades, figured in the bands, but it was not 
tiie orucifix, as is far too evident, which they had in their 
Ittad. The cartouch-box and the sabre supplanted 
tiift gown. They made the attempt to reinstate them- 
m^m in the good opinion of the age, and long charged 
>mitik never being anywhere but in the background, they 
bow boldly advanced at once to the first rank, in betraying 
iAMr Church and their King. 

' ti. 13ie part which the clergy took in the French revolu- 
tion has received but little attention. We have heard 
of their glorious deaths, and of their heroic sufferings, 
and truly they had a fiilL measure of these ; but the 
clergy fimiished their quota no less liberally to the errors 
of Ihe beginning, and to the crimes wnich followed. 
More than one remark might be made, even upon the 
pwises which they best deserved. We are told how 
many refused to break their oaths as priests, in 
■wearing to the civil constitution; we might add 
Itot thousands did swear to it. We are told how 
many preferred death to apostacy, but we might add 
that many did apostatise, and on the day, for example, 
when the Archbishop of Paris betook himself to the 
Convention to abjure Christianity, he had two hundred 
priests with him. We are told how manv were among 
the number of victims, but we might add also how many 
were among the number of executioners. 
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But, not to anticipate that which took place at a Inter 
period, it is undeniable that a great part of the cleigy i& 
the summer of 1789 took a prominent part in the revo- 
lution with an eagerness that could spring from nothing 
bat fear, folly, or treason. The altar, always so forward 
to cringe to the throne, so long as that throne was, Of 
appeared to be, secure, hastened at the first shock, i0 
humble itself elsewhere. The day after that on whieh 
the deputies of the Tiers Etat had formed themselrea, 
after revolutionary fashion, into a National Assembly, if 
was observed that they were joined by one hundred ami 
forty-nine deputies of the clerical order, and at the head 
of the apostates was a man who should have been the last- 
person to leave the tottering church, the Archbishop of 
Vienne, formerly the courageous antagonist of Voltaire, 
and of the Encyclopedia — M. de Pompignan. 

What M. de Pompignan did on that occasion, other 
priests did also, in a slightly different way, at the Bastille^:' 
You might have seen there the cur^ of St.-Etiennendup' 
Mont, at the head of his parishioners, and he had already; 
in the morning, forced the H6tel des Invalides, to 
search for arms. You might have seen also the Ahh6 
Lefevre, well known to all the combatants, for it was hd 
who had superintended the distribution of the powder all' 
the H6tel-de-Ville. There again would have been found 
the Abbe de la Keynie, not less notorious, for he had- 
spent three days in traversing the streets of Paris, haran* 
guing the people, and stirring them up to strife, depicting 
the most dreadful massacres for which the "King, he said^ 
had given orders. And then Bassal, the friend of Mara^ 
and E/Oux also, who ought to have accompaned Louis XVI. - 
to the scaffold ; and then the Capuchin Chabot, and the 
Benedictine Laplanche, and the Eranciscan Brochet, and 
many others besides,^ who should have been less distin- 
guished in the annals of the Bevolution, but who ap- 
plauded its cruelties, at that time, at least. And there was 
another priest also, but him we shall meet again presently. 
The soldiers, shut up in the inner court, could not 
see what was going on in the outer court ; for the carta 
continued to burn before the bridge, though without 
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igfiidaDgering it. They heard the enemy enter, and fired 
att luizfird, a few shots through the flames. Presently 
thl^ perceived that the attempt was made to draw back 
thi9 carts, and two cannons then appeared, directed against 
the drawbridge, which was instantly pierced by two balls. 
Rit these two holes were of no importance. Prepara- 
tionfe were being made to repeat the shot, but this was 
tiot an easy matter, for Blanchard and his party had a 
bnQet ready for any one that might approach the cannons. 
So in spite of this reinforcement, in spite of the abler 
management of commanders more experienced than 
Maillard or Santerre, the besiegers found themselves at 
the same point as before. They could only get themselves 
killed, and the Bastille remained impregnable. 

Meanwhile, two new deputations arrived from the 
Assembly of the H6tel-de-Ville. 

' At the head of the first is another priest, the Abb^ 
Fanchet, a revolutionist long before the revolution, only 
h^ )iad not then pronotmced his famous saying, *' It was 
the ariiBtocracy who crucified Jesus Christ.*' He comes, 
like Thuriot, simply to summon the fortress to surrender, 
Imli his signals were not even perceived. He exhorted 
tbe crowd to be quiet, that he might at least approach it. 
Tbey began to hoot him, and he went away. 

A little after, came Ethys de Corny, the city-solicitor. 
'ELtf lent his horses to remove one of the cannons, but 
tiM cannons not being used, he began to speak of a treaty. 
The veterans from the towers perceived the flag which he 
csiised to be carried before him, and waved their hats as a 
sign of truce. The deputies entered the court, preceded 
and followed by a crowd of combatants. The soldiers in 
the inner court, who knew nothing of it, fired their guns, 
and twenty of the new comers fell. 

The crowd, upon this, gave vent to the most frightful 
fury. This time the treachery was evident, the most 
moderate could believe it now. One part rush without, 
with horrid cries, and carry the deputation with them : 
the others remain in the court, gesticulating, howling, 
thinking of nothing but how to shelter themselves from 
the shot. 
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Bat iihej had no further need of shelter, for no merer 
shots were fired. The soldiers in the interior discovered 
their mistake, and as the bravest are always the most 
dejected at the thought of being considered traitors, they 
had not the courage to fire any more. The enemy 
moved about with impunity in their court covered with me 
dead and the dying. The Bastille seemed almost to sink 
under this storm of threatenings, and cursings, and 
' yells; and the stem silence in which it was buried 
only served to add fuel to their rage. Many at thk 
moment, as we are told by contemporary accoimta^ 
were like madmen. They hurled pieces of wood, auid 
even handfuls of earth against the impregnable walls } 
they took the pumps and direeted them against the but 
warks, in order, as they said, to wet the bore of ikie 
cannons ; and yet they did not see that the water wbkk 
they threw would hamly reach half so high. ' ^ 

But three volleys only (others say four), had been 
fired, and of these four, only one was of grape-shot. Thd 
official statements of the deaths prove sufficiently wfailfc 
was the nature of the defence. After more than font 
hours' fighting, the assailants found that they had only 
lost eighty-three men, yet their number includes sonde 
who perished by accident ; for example, two who weve 
crushed by the fall of the drawbridge. Take away also 
the twenty who were killed solely by mistake, and it 
leaves the deaths less than sixty. The number of the 
wounded was a hundred and more. 

Whilst the Swiss stood motionless, being reluctant to 
slay the unhappy men whose anger could do no harm, they 
heard a cry firom one of the towers, " My daughter ! save 
my daughter ! *' They recognised one of the officers 
attached to the staff of the Bastille, M. de Mon- 
signy. At the same moment, two shots are fired 
from without, and M. de Monsigny fell dead upon the 
battlements. 

His daughter was the young person whom Maillard 
found in the house of the governor, and whom he believed 
to be the governor's daughter. In fact, a fiendish idea 
had entered his mind. In order to compel M. de Launay 
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iia tmrtenAer, thej would bum his daughter before his 
^ywB. The father beheld her placed upon the heap of 
Asmw and &ggot8 ; he c^ed out, — ^he was dead. 
' :Aii this inhuman spectacle, the courage of the Swiss 
lefived. It is no longer men, but ferocious brutes, 
timt they hare to fight against. They prepare a ter- 
xtble discharge. The rampart guns will not suffice 
koiger, for their casenshot would not save the young 
^id; but thirtj^two bullets are discharged, without 
led^oning Blanchard's, and he designs his for a man 
vhese ferocity is particularly distinguished in this 
MMminable scene. This man was a priest. 

-Jkli at once, two other priests rush from the Q-ovemor's 
liouJse. They are stopped. The more aged, who was 
Urn dliaplain of the Bastille, is dragged back into 
thcb^ bouse ; but the other, pressing forward, and over- 
turning all that stops his way, rushes towards the young 
giri^and tears her away ; and of all the murderers, one only 
(dJAi^d, after that, to persist in his diabolical attempt. This 
maathe man whom Blanehard had remarked. In pro- 
portion as pity affected the hearts of others, his was 
mod with rage, as if it were fDmented by the disgrace 
of being the only one who had not yielded to feelings of 
b^nanity. He was heard to say to the young priest, 
**Xou take i^is one from me, but woe to the other!" 
But ike victim was saved, and it is disputed to whom the 
honour belongs of having carried her forth from that 
scene of blood. A soldier, named Bonnemer, or Bonne- 
mere, was generally regarded as her deliverer. 



€HAPTEE XXIX. 



Thbt returned then, once more, to the same pointy 
The rage of the assailants began to wear out; their 
sferength was nearly expended. The Bastille, uninjured 
throughout, had lest but one of its defenders. 

But from the hedght of their inaccessible towers, the 
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veterans had ceased to show openly with which side they 

■ sympathised. Neither the smell of powder, nor the 

■ example of the Swiss, nor the insults of the crowd, not 
* anything else, had been sufficient to make them soldiers 
/ again. They wished to be citizens, and they began by 
] being cowards. They were heard to cry to their com- 
rades below, " We must surrender." 

As for M. de Launay, the event which had just 
happened had brought about his death. If the victim 
had been truly his daughter — ^if the fire had really con* 
sumed her before his eyes, fear and horror would n6t 
have been more deeply imprinted on his soul. He 
neither gave, nor wished to give any further orders : 
he no longer heard or saw anything. The conffict 
seemed to him a frightful duel between himself and 
the multitude J he regarded himself as the guilty 
cause of all the blood already shed;^ and for a timle, 
it seemed that he would wish to destroy, not Boni6 
men only, but all, and - himself with them. Two 
subaltern officers stopped him, as he rushed, with 
a match in his hand, towards the arsenal. It contained 
about twcBfty thousand pounds df powder, and wotild 
perhaps have caused the death of twenty thousand mem. 
He allowed himself to be brought back into the court; 
The veterans continued their cry, " We must surrender.'* 
The Swiss replied, " No, no! " But they had left off 
firing, waiting the order to recommence the fight, and 
adopt deeided measures ; for the outer court was so full 
that it was necessary to employ the cannon to< clear it. 
The mob cried, " Down with the bridges ! " and this cry, 
reiterated by twenty thousand furious voices, was more 
dreadful to the men inside, than either buUets or 
bombs. 

The governor, after statt&ig* kkne time motionless 
and silent, went into the' room called the Council 
Chamber. It was observed that he looked like a 
man whose resolution is taken. What was he going 
to do? The Swiss trembled to conjecture. Their 
leader, not seeing him return, went to seek him in the 
chamber. The assailants, he tells him, are preparing to 
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OEDsa the fosse ; the two cannons are beginning to 

ef. again; the drawbridge is being attacked with 
tobets. Decided steps must be taken. The only reply 
which M. de Launay makes is to hand him a note which 
ha has just written. The officer reads it, turns pale, 
and exclaims, *^ Capitulate ! Capitulate ! For what 
rQfMK>n ? The place is as yet uninjured ; the garrison 
l^ks but one killed and two wounded." But the 
gpyemor makes a sign that these representations are 
UjselesB. Blanchard, who overheard the conversation, 
SI Jiis turn rushes into the chamber. He knows well, he 
saj^^ to himself, that he is but a poor soldier, and that he 
Iu90. no right to offer an opinion. But it is a critical 
laoment, and he will dare to speak. In the name of 
^HOiir, and in the name of the King, to protest 
agauxst the infliction of this disgrace upon the army. 
Sat.M. de Launay does nothing but repeat his sign. 

I^t must be obeyed. The Bastille must surrender. 

■ " • ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•|. Half an hour after, the same priest who had saved the 
jjOJXDg girl, attempted to save the governor. In this he 
"W»s not to succeed. "When the last bridge had fallen, and 
the mob had rushed into the inner court, it beheld the 
0wis3 guards on the left, and the veterans on the right ; 
«Cl4 in a line with these, a motionless old man, with his 
I^^imI bare, and leaning on a gold-headed staff. He 
CHAW not how to defend himself, but he will know how 
io die. 

A rush is made upon him. HuUin (for those who 
have displayed most courage in the fight will show them- 
selves most merciful after it, if indeed it be mercy 
not to put prisoners to death), Hullin cried out that he 
should De spared, but that he was to be taken to the 
H6tel-de-Ville. Why was he not permitted to die at 
thia moment ? They separate, and the reign of terror 
commences. A multitude sweeps furiously round him, 
^d it becomes almost impossible to proceed from the 
outer court. It is true that the priest, penetrating 
through the crowd that encircles him, comes to place 
himself by his side. Some applauded him, remembering 
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the circumstance of the young girl's rescue, and,, foi? ft 
short time, they went on with less difficulty. But, 
twenty paces farther on, the pressing increases ftCtd 
becomes painful. " My fiiends," cries the priest, " do Ton 
regret that the girl was not burnt P " The men looked 
at each other. " No, no! " answer two or three. "No, 
no ! " repeat a score of others. " "Well tiien," replies 
he, " be sure that when you are asked if you regret thiitr 
this man was not killed, you answer in the same frnfi 
" No, no ! " At this a few cry, " Bravo ! " But it is not , 
true, though it has been set down in twenty histcnieB; 
that the supplications of the prisoner for mercy w^« 
joined to those of his defenders. He marchea wit-h 
a proud bearing and a calm look ; and when the time'^f 
terror recommenced, and it was evident that all hope waff 
lost, one would have said that death became to him less 
and less frightful. Who knows whether, in the absenee 
of the consciousness of having done his duty, and t)t 
having incurred death by doing it, he did not derive some 
comfort in at least dying a martyr for it? Mean*^ 
while, by dint of courage, eloquence, and skill, his proi- 
tectors brought him far as the Greve. But there, t^ 
executioners await their victim by thousands. Sabres, 
daggers, bayonets and pikes, surround and cover him ; 
the sword seems to spring up under his steps, and the 
very stones to thirst for his blood. Then, aU at once, as 
if to take from him the last consolation of a soldier's 
death, the pikes and sabres retire, and the vile rope of a 
lamp-post will terminate the days of the unhappy mam 



CHAPTEE XXX. 



JrLiAN had struggled to the last, and till the fatal 
cord had raised M. de Launay, that he might retain hini 
in his arms, to shield him with his own body. He with- 
drew, and was allowed to depart without molestation. 
The mob had not yet come to account pity a crime ; it 
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permitted the attempt to take its victims from its grasp 
to pass without revenge. It allowed the same thing, in 
general, even in the worst days of the revolution. It 
was reserved for legislators and philanthropists coolly to 
set that up as a crime against the people which the 
people themselves, when occasion offered, had applauded 
as homage paid to that amount of humanity which yet 
Tamained. But, alas ! how small was that measure, in 
HkOBe days of hlood and madness ! 

Julian was sitting, wearied both in body and mind, 
against one of the dwellings of this melancholy place, 
and with difficulty began to awake to the consciousness 
that he was present at all the horrors of which this place 
w^ the scene. Two woimded veterans are hanging near 
tb^ governor. The hand of one them had been cut off by 
tJiie stroke of a fiabre, and whilst tbe unfortunate man 
W4B dragged to the lantern, this hand was carried round 
tibe place, borne on the point of a pike. This unhappy 
man was Blanchard ! A little farther, at the Arcade St. 
Jaan, M. de Losme has been torn to pieces ; in another 
place, M. de Miray, the assistant-major. The head of 
aiiother officer of the Bastille, who was killed near the 
corn-market, is borne in the same way ; the head of the 
governor, with those of M. de Miray and M. de Losme, 
18 out off; and these four horrid trophies, accompanied 
l>y the bloody hand, will teach IVance whom she will 
have henceforward for her rulers. A short time after a 
man appears in front of the H6tel-de-Ville : it is the 
supervisor of excise, M. de Elesselles. Although suspected 
' of having advised resistance, and of having a good will 
towards the Bastille, he is nevertheless permitted to go 
on. At the comer of the Quai Pelletier, a shot from a 
pistol brings him to the ground. This was within three 
paces of Julian. Sick of horrors, Julian at last went 
away. Many times he wished to go, but had in some 
way felt himself restrained. A mysterious voice said to 
him, " Look again! Learn, from the first day, how 
fearful is an excited populace ! " 

But he departed only to return to the Bastille. He 
heard the report on all sides that not a stone would be 
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left standing. He went to bid it farewell. He had 
gone there the previous evening, and had accident- 
ally become a spectator of the siege. He had often felt 
desirous to look again upon his prison ; for he loved to 
soften the sorrows of the present by the remembrance 
of sorrows past. He had come, therefore, to see the 
chaplain, with whom he was acquainted, that he might 
obtain permission from him to enter the fortress. 
Then the blockade began. He might have gone away, 
but he did not wish to go. The same voice told him 
then to stay. 

Meanwhile, the Bastille was open, and the mob wan- 
dered about in it freely, less alarmed at what they 
found there, than vexed at not finding more, and at 
being compelled to confess that imagination had in no 
small degree exaggerated the horrors. They collected 
with a wrath somewhat artificial, those chains which had 
doubtless bruised many an innocent man ; but the rusty 
condition of which sufficiently testified that they had th^a 
been for a long time unused. The famous iron cages were 
eagerly sought for, but they were not found, because they 
had long been destroyed. The mob was irritated at a 
picture in the chapel — a St. Peter in prison ; yet this 
picture was more calculated to comfort than to vex. They 
would have set free the hundreds of victims, but they 
found only seven ; and these, indeed, were not victims ; 
for, if they had not been imprisoned there, they would 
have been elsewhere — no matter under what government. 
In short, tkey perceived that they had only struck at the 
past — at the shadow of the Bastille; but it was said 
that, in their vexation, they only designed the more evil 
against the humane sovereign, who had beforehand caused 
that their wrath should be fruitless, and the victory 
without results, at least as to the apparent object of 
their strife. 

Meanwhile, when JuUan arrived, fresh wrath and 
indignation seized upon the conquerors. The report 
began to spread that the Bastille concealed other secrets, 
that an enormous quantity of powder, hidden in sub- 
terraneous vaults, was about to blow up the fortress, 
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iite district, and perhaps all Paris ; — for these vaults 
eould not fail to extend to the catacombs, filled also, no 
doubt, with combustible materials. That was what the 
actor Ghrammont had said from the top of a post on the 
Quai Pelletier, near the corpse of M. de Flesselles; 
that was what hundreds of persons, either really alarmed, 
or wanting to appear so, repeated after him through the 
whole of Faria. One of the circumstances which 
contributed to give colour to these reports, and convey 
the belief that the king, or at least his ministers, were 
capable of the most dreadful crimes, was their weak- 
ness, and the absence of every effort to save the Bastille. 
It could not be supposed that the government would 
have yielded so quickly if there had not been some horrid 
secret behind. These suppositions acquired fresh pro- 
babilitj from the reports which circulated respecting 
oertain previous events, especially what passed on the 
12th in the garden of the Tuileries. The Comte de 
Beeenval, it was said, had caused some inoffensive pro- 
mensders to be sabred ; the Prince de Lambese had 
killed vrith his own hand an old man on his knees begging 
for mercy. The case really was, that the old man, in the 
crowd, fell imder the feet of the horses ; and that some 
promenaders had fallen down in getting out of the 
way. It has been proved, and that indisputably, not 
only that the sabre had not been used, but the officers 
and soldiers had only done what was absolutely neces- 
sary to remove the crowd, and keep the gates clear. This 
is plainly shown from the account, in other respects most 
hostile, of one of the latest historians of the revolution, 
Louis Blanc. Be that as it may, the new occupants of 
the Bastille might with reason think that they would be 
the first to be threatened with vengeance ; the fear of 
being blown up was not so absurd there as at other 

5 laces, however carefully the arsenal might be guarded, 
iilian found the drawbridge stopped up, but more by 
those who were going out than by those who entered ; 
and beside those who intended to pass the night in 
guarding the fortress, there were not many in it. 

The night at last approached. Having come into tho 
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inner conrfc, Julian crept up the staircase of his tower. 
Wonld he find his room open ? He found the door 
fastened, but by a bolt only, which he was able to draw. 
This is no doubt the reason why it had not been driyen 
in, as most of the others had been. It had been entered, 
and, seeing that there was no person there, the mob had 
gone on to search elsewhere. 

He went in then, and to his great surprise, he saw that 
everything was as though it had just been lefb. It was 
the custom, apparently, only to get the chambers ready 
on the arrival of fresh prisoners. The drapery of the bed 
had been raised, but this was all. The chair was in front 
of the table, the pen in the inkstand, for he had latteriy 
obtained permission to write. Twelve years had passed 
away without leaving any trace behind, except the cbyixig 
up of the ink, and ,a little dust upon the ftimiture. 

But if time had been powerless in the interior of the 
Bastille, even to disturb a pen, rumours from without 
declared plainly enough what it had done, and would do 
presently. The pen would survive the walls, the prisoner 
the indestructible prison. 

Julian could not at first refrain from feeling a kind cf 
pride, and, as if to boast more readily over the henceforth 
conquered prison, he shut himself in, only regretting thsS 
he could not complete the illusion by fastening the door 
with the heavy bolt on the outside. He would simimon 
all the old tenants of the chamber, innocent or guilty, to 
come and trample with unshackled foot upon the fallen 
monster. He would hear every tower, every stone ask 
itself, in plaintive accents, if it were reaUy true that it 
was conquered, and that the knell of the mighty destme- 
tion had tolled. 

But he soon blushed to find himself approximating so 
nearly to those sentiments which he had just seen in action 
among this ignorant and cruel crowd. Could revenge truly 
forward the work of mercy upon earth, or the work of G-od 
in mercy ? The old Bastille of the kings was about to be 
destroyed, would it be liberty that should rise upon its 
ruins ? And if liberty should indeed appear, would not the 
events of this day be rather an impediment than a help ? 
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He liad lived too long in the heart of the eighteenth 
eenturj, to believe it capable of giving birth to a 
gwiaration truly great and noble. He had beheld the 
itream tpo dose to its mirj source to believe in the 

City of its waters, even when he saw them sparkle 
eath the rajs of a newlj-risen sun. The man in 
whom the revolution seemed, at this time, embodied — the 
OEfttcn*, the great man, the demigod of the day — was it 
Bot that Mirabeau whom he had seen in this same 
fliiamber, a mad-cap, an obscene author, who only wrote 
fiir gain. The heroes of the triumphant insurrection, to 
■peak only of those who showed themselves men, how 
aumy were there of them who had not been either 
impoetors, liars, nobodies, or rash hot-headed fools ? 
Jiuiaa loved liberty, but for this very reason he 
grieved to see her champions unworthy of her. Those 
vho are so weU contented to see her defended by no 
matter, what hands, are the very men who only bear 
towards her an interested love. 

But the events of the day did not absorb his whole 
fcboughts ; he refound in this chamber that which he had 
oihiefly come to seek for, the events of his life. 

Twelve years then had rolled away since that dark 
period when he went seeking at every source, and 
learching into every system, for the peace which fled 
Brom him, the truth which only mocked his eager 
inrsuit. 

We have seen him seeking at first, under the lyranny 
rf Bomanism, not the truth indeed, for he had never 
lihought that it was there, but seeking only repose. We 
iiave seen him afterwards applying to Christianity, and 
:here finding the truth; but still without discovering 
low he might effectually calm the tempest in his soul. 
Che image of the happiness to which he was denied 
iccess had continued to follow him ; and at the moment 
when his scruples gave place to a clearer conviction, 
i^hen, at last, this happiness, purified by faith, was about 
;o fill up the deepest recesses of his soul, a dreadful 
^relation rendered this impossible to him for ever. 

We have not followed him, and we will not follow him, 

o2 
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in the years whicli elapsed between this revelation and 
' 1789. Violently repressing his feelings, and resigned at 
last to his fate, he had sorrowfully, but resolutely, pur- 
sued his sad apprenticeship to the knowledge of men 
and things, w ould he have a part to play in the events 
which he saw approaching ? He did not ask himself the 
question; he did not even think of it. God, when the 
time came, would know how to direct him in his course. 
Meanwhile, like a thoughtful observer, studying nature, 
without thereby intending to make a book ; so he 
watched revolutions without lookiug for anything but 
, the pleasure of seeing from above, that which so many men, 
reputed eminent, would yet only see from a point so low. 

That which he experienced upon the summit of Notre 
Dame he felt also at this moment, upon the towers of 
the Bastille. As his eye jiow wandered beyond the walls 
upon the swarm which was moving below, so he then 
felt when at their summit, the agitations, the thoughts^ 
the passions of the crowd. 

Night had now completely enveloped both the victors 
and the vanquished, had hidden both joy and grief. The 
. remains of a taper, found by the siae of the inkstand, 
afforded Julian a light: the wall seemed surprised to 
reflect other rays than the straggling few which came 
to them in general from the sun and the moon. 

Julian, we may well suppose, had not forgotten the 
mysterious hiding-place, and the treasure which he had 
left there. This treasure had acquired in his estimation, 
quite a different value from that which it then had. The 
tomb of the cure had revealed the name of the prisoner <rf 
the Bastille, and the Bible had become to him, what it 
liad been, a hundred years before, to the persecuted 
Huguenot, his consolation and his power. 

He was, nevertheless, a long time without approaching 
the stone which concealed the holy book. He woula 
not put his hand to it until his heart should be more 
calm, his imagination more free from the murderous 
impressions of this day. It was like another holy rain- 
bow, which would encircle his vision with the majesty of 
Qod, and with the majesty of martyrdom. 
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How vast is the distance, thought he, between these 
men who have yielded their lives under the walls of 
the Bastille, and whom, no doubt, they will call martyrs, 
and this man whose martyrdom lasted for nearly forty 
years — always in progress, and never completed, coura- 
geous without passion, sublime without knowing it — all 
fop his conscience, and for his God! On the one 
side, the uproar, the infatuating smell of powder, the 
applause of men, the burning thirst for revenge ; on 
the other, a simple and calm faith, the gloom of a prison, 
the gaze of God alone, the crown of glory beyond the 
veil. But also year by year, month by month, day by 
day, this veil became more transparent, heaven was in 
thejprison long before the prisoner was in heaven. 
, When he had thoroughly breathed this celestial and 
vivifying atmosphere, which revived the memories of 
the past, Julian felt himself more worthy to take 
poBsession of the holy relic. He advanced boldly to the 
stone. It yielded without difficulty. But the hiding- 
place was empty ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Three days after, on the 17th July, 1789, one of 
the most base and cowardly actions recorded in history 
was enacted at the Hotel-de-Yille at Paris. 

Let us hasten to enquire. Is not that a throne 
at the end of the ^eat hall? It is a throne, if you 
choose, a fauteuil upon three steps. Tou would do 
better to call it the precursor of a scaffold. Upon this 
scaffold — no ; upon this throne, a man is sitting. He is 
pale. Is it from fear ? Yet he seems more astonished 
than afraid, and dees not appear clearly to understand 
either what is said to him, or what is going on before him. 

Ah ! no doubt it is because he strives not to under- 
stand it, for he feels that he must then, either die of 
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shame, or rise again ad a sovereign, even if he should die 
in the attempt. Perhaps, also, he did not helieve that 
the humiliation could be so thorough and deep, the 
wound so complete and cruel. 

Alas, no ! Louis XVI. was unhappily one of those who 
find, in their very humiliation, a reason for greater sdf- 
edteem. By an unhappy confusion of the duties of a 
sovereign with the sentiments of a Christian, he offered 
to God the sacrifice of his kingly majesty, as one would 
ofier to him a lost fortune, or a relation snatched away by 
death, as he, six weeks before, yielded up his eldest 
son ! He forgot that he could omy offer up that, which 
was his own ; and that his power, at this moment^ was 
the safeguard of Erance. And as if this day were to 
resemble as much as possible that on which the throne 
should in reality be converted into the scaffold, he wouM 
not come forth in the morning till he had received the 
holy communion. 

He found, at the gate, Bailty, elected maycar of 
Paris by the conquerors of the Bastille, but who was 
abeady, like the king, whom he came to salute, little 
more than a shadow. But the shadow of three days 
thought himself obliged to announce his power to the 
shadow of twelve centuries. " I bring your majesty," 
he said, " the keys of his good city of Paris. They are 
the same which were presented to Henry IV. He had 
reconquered his people, but here the people have ree(m- 
quered their IdngP The speech was a cruel one, unless 
we look upon it as simply foolish, which, after all, it 
might well nave been. Yes, monsieur le maire, Henry IV. 
had reconquered his people. What are you thinking of, 
in your elegant allusion to him? If Louis XVL 
were a Henry IV. he would not submit to this assumption 
of pride ; he would only return, like his ancestor, into 
reconquered Paris. It would be with forty thousand 
men that you would see him come. He would not show 
much favour, on his entrance, to you or to the heroes of 
the Bastille, or, if in his clemency, he suffered your heads 
to remain on yoiu* shoulders, you would have to thank 
him for it on your bended knees. 
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But there was not mueh danger that Louis XYI. 
would £lz upon the first half of the antithesis, and 
oofj the example of Hemy lY. at Ivry; as for the 
second half, he had accomplished it in coming to Paris. 
He was reconquered^ and about to be a captive, and 
idiat a journey was that for him ! Guards he had none. 
Those who had remained faithful, he was compelled to 
bsra at Versailles; those who had betrayed him he 
beheld among the crowd, presuming and insolent, tumul- 
taoualy dragging before his carriage the cannons cap- 
tared at the Bastille. At the gate of the H6tel-de-Yille 
more than a hundred thousand soldiers, without orders, 
lined the road in silence. He surveyed this unexpected 
armj with a look which had neither the dignity of 
anger nor the dignity of fear ; which could neither give 
courage to his friends, nor move the pity of his enemies. 
It was hardly more than astonishment. He seemed to 
receive this lengthened silence, as if he had expected to find 
the ordinary acclamations — as if he had thought that by 
listening attentively, he should at last hear them. For 
the first time, that flag was presented to his sight 
which was not to be glorious till it had waved over so 
many horrors, if even the blood of battles can ever 
wash out the blood of scafiblds and massacres. 

A Mghtful homage awaited him at the threshold of 
the H6tel-de-Yille. He was received under the arch of 
sieel, as the freemasons say; he had to pass beneath 
hundreds of swords, which crossed each other, trembling, 
over his head. He had not been forewarned of this 
part of the programme ; but just because death 
might await him under this arch he trod there with 
a firmer step. Louis XYI. was fated to know only how 
to die. 

He sat, then, upon that mock throne whither Bailly 
conducted him, only to listen and hold his peace. His error 
consisted in ever having entered that hall, and not in not 
attempting, what at that time would have been an impossi- 
ble resistance. They read to him the proces verbal of the 
deliberations of the commune, established within three 
days in the supreme government. By a cruel parody upon 
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the ancient tribunals of justice, they assumed the ap- 
pearance, of supposing that what was done in his presence 
was done by his order — ^that this proems verbal was bis 
royal will. And thus were confirmed, without his having 
opened his mouth, all the decrees of these last days: 
the election of Bailly as mayor of Paris, that of La 
Fayette as leader of the citizen militia, the formation of 
that militia itself, and, to crown all, the order for the 
destruction of the Bastille. On hearing of the death of 
the governor, the king muttered, it is said, " He well 
deserved it ! " If we should weigh him in the Bame 
balance, we might ask, if the crime of authorising the 
destruction of the Bastille, was not as great, as the crime 
of having surrendered it; and perhaps we might go as 
far as to say, on the day when his own head feU, that he 
too " had well deserved it." 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 



Let us return to the 17th of July, 1789. On the 
evening of this same day, some men were engaged in 
conversation while waiting for supper, in an elegant 
apartment of the Court of Commerce. 

" Messieurs," said the Amphitryon (the term citizens 
was not yet in fashion), "in a Eevolution there is 
nothing like knowing how to give to that which has been 

Prepared and arranged, the appearance of spontaneity. 
ts enemies are afraid, for the explosion seems to them 
the result of one of those natural causes against which it 
is useless to strive ; its friends, each one separately, 
regards himself as the glory of the enterprise, and no 
sacrifice is then considered too great in order that it 
may succeed. There are, perhaps, not thirty of the 
conquerors of the Bastille who may not be persuaded 
that the idea of taking it originated with themselves. And 
thou also, Camille! I bet a wager that thou believest it." 
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« Parbleu !— Not at all ! " 

" It was he, at least, who gave the signal," said a third 
companion. 

" Or who repeated it," resumes Danton. " When he 
went out of the eaf6, it was because I said to him, * Go ! ' 
When he cried * To arms,' it was because I said to him, 
' Cry ! ' When he is mounted on the chair — But here 
hi one to equal him. I vow, Desmoulins, thou wast 
reaUj grand upon it ; it is imfortunate that the chair had 
four legs, for I might say, * Upon this tripod.' There, 
no doubt, thou believest thyself inspired." 

" So I was." 

** Be it so. Deus, Ecce Deus ! But the Deiis was in 
the cafe close by. And it was I — let it not displease 
thee ; it was I " 

" Not at all ! It was that plan of counter-revolution 
that Mirabeau was showing to us. That it was which 
made my citizen-heart to leap ; which made me, in the 
twinkling of an eye, so — so " 

" So eloquent." 

" Dost thou jeer ? Nevertheless, I was followed, and 
the Bastille was taken." 

" Yes ! but this famous plan which stirred thy bile, 
and made thee eloquent, as thou sayest " 

"Well!" 

" Which Mirabeau said had been brought from Ver- 
sailles, where it was found among the papers of a garde 
du carps " 

« Well ! " 

" We had concocted it during our breakfast." 

«0h! Danton." 

" But what does it matter ? I will say as thou didst, 
or nearly so, * I was believed, and lo ! the Bastille was 
taken.' " 

"That is to say, the end justifies the means," mur- 
mured a grave personage who had said nothing before. 

" Will you always talk of morals, Roland ? " 

" Will you always talk of immorality, Danton ? " 

" Oh ! oh ! Is it your wife that has inspired you with 
this ? " 
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*' Danton ! " 

'^ But it cannot 1)6. She has too much spirit not to 
know that revolutions are not made bj morab. Wei], 
Santerre, where are we for this evening P " 

Santerre was just entering the cafe. 

" They are fools," he exclaims. " Becaiise the &t Louis 
has gone out from the Hdtel-de-Yille, with our cockade 
in his hat, there are some who begin to ciy again, * Vive 
le iloi ! ' Indeed, I found some of them in the Palais 
Bojal. And this Ethjs de Corny, who has given him at 
the II6tel-de- Yille the name of * Eegenerator of French 
Liberty P ' And this monument, which the same Ethys 
proposed to raise to him on the site of the Bastille ! 
And '' 

" My brave Santerre, you understand nothing at alL 
First, this monument will not be built — that is clear. 
Next, nothing can better bring about our intentions than 
to suffer this race of the H6tel-de-Ville — the Ethys, the 
Baillys, the Mounieres, the La Fayettes, the Lally- 
Tollendals, the Moreau-de-St-M6rys, the citizens, always 
loyalists indeed, even when they least think themselves 
so; — to let them, I say, ruin themselves with this 
spurious royalism, which will be the death of both them 
and their kmg. A monument to Louis XYI. upon tbe 
ruins of the Bastille ! They intended to be clever, but 
have only made a monstrous parodv. The throne would 
be a very firm one which would hold together beside it. 
And what did you say to them, Santerre — to those men 
who cried * Yive le Boi ? " 

" What did I say to them ? * Citizens — a set of sim- 
pletons — 17— I believe indeed that — My friends — ^my 
good friends — I — Idiots ! ' " 

A peal of laughter followed. 

" Come, Santerre ! you must leave the talking to 
Mirabeau." 

"Or to you, Danton," said two or three of his 
hangers-on, briskly. 

But it was not merely as hangers-on, and under the 
inspiration of the savoury perfumes proceeding fix)m 
the kitchen, that they showed themselves so ready to 
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praise. The courtier of the people already had his 
courtiers ; and whilst those at Versailles quickly forgot 
their vocation, those of Danton stiU more rapidly became 
acquainted with theirs. 

" Or to me," rejoined he, " if you will. But Mirabeau 
is our master, afber all." 

** That is true," replied Boland. 

Danton looked daggers at him. 

•* There is nothing more beautiful," replies Boland, 
**eveii in antiquity, than his apostrophe to the Na- 
tional Assembly on the day before yesterday, when 
it was decided to send deputies to the king to de- 
mand the remoyal of the troops. I see him yet exclaim- 

ing •' 

** But have you seen him ? " 

^'No!" 

"Ah! ha!" 

"Indeed, I hear him." 

"But have you heard him ? " 

" No ! What difference does that make ? " 

"A great deal. Go on, by all means." 

"Well! I think I hear him exclaiming — I have the 
speech with me. It is here. You will not, at all events, 
dispute the words." 

"Goon! Goon!" 

" * Tell the king that the foreign hordes by whom we 
are surrounded to-day received the visits of princes and 
princesses, of favourites, male and female, their exhor- 
tations, their caresses, and their presents ; — teU him that 
throughout the night these foreign hordes, glutted with 
gold and wine, predicted, in their profane songs, the 
bondage of France, and in their brutal prayers invoked 
the destruction of the National Assembly; — tell him 
that, even in his own palace, the courtiers joined in this 
dance to the sound of this barbaric music, and that 
such was the opening scene of St. Bartholomew ; — tell 
him that the Henry whose memory the universe 
reverences, the ancestor whom he wishes to take as a 
model, caused provisions to be borne into insurgent 
Paris, which he was besieging in person; whereas his 
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cruel councillors turn away the food which commerce 
bears to faithful and famished Paris.' " 

"Bravo! Boland!" 

" Is not that beautiful ? " 

" Pooh ! I think nothing of it ! " 

" Why, Danton ? " 

"Nothing is beautiful but that which is true, the 
truth alone is lovely." 

" Very true ! " 

" I thought that was your maxim.** 

"Well?" 

" In the first place, my good friend, it is not true 
that these beautiful phrases were uttered, and that 
was why I laughed just now, when you so expres- 
sively remarked, *I think I hear him.' He said, 
indeed, something like this, but I warrant you 
the Assembly would not have allowed him to express 
himself in terms like these, since it is far from 
mocking itself in such a way as that. What you 
read there is the piece revised and corrected, as he 
wiU no doubt introduce it in his next letter ; the 
nineteenth, I believe ! So much for the language,* 
O wise man, but the matter — have you well considered 
that ? I would engage to show you as many falsehoods 
in it as there are lines. He begins by supposing that the 
king had only foreign troops about him. That is wrong. 
He calls them hordes. That is wrong also ; for in the 
foreign regiments, the discipline is perfect. He pretends 
that princes, princesses, favourites besought and caressed 
them — it is false; — that they were glutted with gold 
and wine, that they foretold the bondage of France. All 
this is false." 

" They were heard to say so." 

" Let me finish then. I know not whether they fore- 
told it, but, at all events, it is not in the songs, and it is 
obvious that these songs are introduced to round the 
sentence. And do you ask about the dances ? I answer 

* He published, under the title of " Letters of Count Mirabeaa to 
his Constituents," a review of the progress of the Revolution. 
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that no one danced that night at the palace of 
Versailles, that no one had the least wish to do so. 
Paithful Paris is a pleasant jest, for the day after the 
taking of the Bastille ; famished Paris is nearer the 
truth." 

" Not at your house, Danton." 

"Wait till you have supped before you say that, 
Pabre ! But it is true that bread failed for a day or two. 
As for these cruel councillors who, according to Mirabeau, 
turn away the com." 

" Was he wrong there ? " demanded Eoland. 

" Do you ask if it was wrong to deceive ? I do not 
say * Heaven keep me from it ! ' for it is very needful 
that the people should believe that, and it must be said 
in order to be believed. He does all the lying, our 
dear friend of Provence, for he knows how to do 
it so extremely well. Well! what sayest thou to it, 
Bordier?" 

Bordier, otherwise called Harlequin, since he had taken 
that part for some time at the Varietes, played for the 
time, an altogether different character. He undertook to 
get up the famine, — he was the leader of the emissaries 
that Danton and his partners had dispatched through the 
rural districts, to stir up the rustics, to stop the supplies 
of food, and by giving to all the merchants the name 
of monopolists, which led straight to the lantern, to 
destroy commerce altogether. It was needful that the 
populace should be hungry, in order that it might be 
submissive to the instigations of the intriguers ; — that it 
might be furious against the court, and ready for any- 
thmg. Bordier was the man of the famine. 

As for the rest, and as far as he is worth speaking of, 
he was one of those uncommon knaves whom the expiring 
administration had the courage and the energy to punish. 
Only one month afber this period, he was on a mission in 
Upper Normandy, and under the pretence of providing 
food for the supply of Paris, which was his official 
duty, he discharged the business of a devastator with 
a zeal which the parliament of Eouen, that still survived, 
had the bad taste to think a little too devout. Just at 
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the time that he was endeayouring to sink a vessel laddn 
with com, a check was put upon him ; he was judged 
after the good old form^ and hanged forthwith. ''O 
mortals ignorant of what awaits them ! " as says Bossuet. 
At the theatre Vari^tes, the house had often been con«- 
vulsed with the roars of laughter which pealed forth 
when he exclaimed so piteously, in the Harlequin Emperor 
of the Moon, "Tou will see, I shall finish by being 
hanged." 

The " what-sayest-thou-to-it " of his friend Danton 
made him smile pleasantly ; but not knowing how much 
further Danton might intend to explain his views, he 
remained silent. These gentlemen, as we may see, were 
good courtiers. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



But Danton was on the point of teUing all. 

" And this too," he resumed, " is a great point in a 
revolution. To make the people believe in what has no 
existence, is the easiest part of the matter, and the veriest 
blockhead may accomplish that ; but to persuade them 
that they have not seen what they did see, that they have 
not done what they did do, and that it is some one else 
who has done it, and that this some one else, because he 
did it, is a robber ; — ^this is something like dexterity, — 
there is some science in this ! * People, good people ! 
you see that vessel, do you not, or this waggon fuU of 
sacks ? ' — * Tes.' — * It is laden with corn.' — "* Good.' 
— * Cast it into the river for me ! ' — ' But — ' — ' Nay, 
cast it.' — It is done. — * Poor people, you are very 
hungry.' — * 'Not at all, we have dined.' — * I tell you 
that you are hungry.' — * But — ' — * Tes ! dreadfully 
hungry ; you are dying of hunger.' — * Oh ! what pain 
I feel, what pain ! ' — * Poor people ! and what do you 
want me to give you ? ' — * There was a vessel yonder 
with com.' — * Bah ! ' — * Some cruel men came 
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who cast it all into the river.' — * The monsters ! ' — ' Do 
you see this vessel coming ? ' — * Tes.* — * It is also laden 
with com.' — * Good ! ' — * But there it is going away. 
Is it I that frighten it ? Not at all. These are the cruel 
men who turn the com away.' — * And who are these 
cruel men ? ' — * The aristocracy — parbleu !' — *Ah ! the 
robbers ! ' — * Well, my friend, hang them ! ' 
"' ** This is the history, Roland, this is the translation, a 
little freely rendered, of that last sentence of Mirabeau. 
Do you sigh ? Ah, my friend, sigh then at every line ! 
The others are more true. There you are right, ye half 
revolutionists. Ton allow lying, but not too much ; you 
approve of destruction, but not too far ; you like the 
people to become insurgent, but not that this should be 
carried to an extreme. When you start, all is good, all 
is beautiful, all is moral ; but you take care to grow 
indignant on the road, to transform at a certain crisis 
your oompanions into criminals, and yourselves into 
philosophers. Morbleu, Roland, when the wine is drawn, 
it must be drunk. Are you on our side, yes or no ? 
Are you afraid of blood ? There will be plenty of that, 
I forewarn you. There will be plenty of it, do you hear P 
It is not with clean water that a nation is re-baptised. 
What say you to it, Madame ?" 

It was Madame Roland who was introduced by Madame 
Danton. 

It has been recorded that she, the woman of the 
tribune, was sweet, kind, compassionate. This is pos- 
sible. It is strange that the same has been «aid of the 
second wife of Danton. As this is rather difficult to 
believe of her, who consented to marry the man of the 
September massacres, we may well think that the imagi- 
nation of historians had some share in what we are 
told respecting: the first. 

But as for Madame Roland, it is not upon conjecture 
that we have to judge of her. She is clearly enough 
pourtrayed in all her words and actions. 

" No, truly," she answered, " it is not with water that 
a nation is re-baptised. Blood possesses a virtue so 
potent, that this baptism, with a few drops " 
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** Tiutre wo are/* cried Danton* (The husband was 
tmly ail i:c\us*) ** And I tell you, Madame, the time is 
imnmul for half-revolutions and demi-crimes; — the 

fK^riod in not far distant when those who want to stop 
here, will be reckoned traitors, and punished as such." 

" Well, iliey will die for their country." 

** Thiy will die for no one, Madame ; for no one will 
msknowuid^e them as friends, and while every party 
eniihrines iU dead, these shall remain unburied and 
unknown." 

" Jiut history will not forget them." 

** llitiiory will not know where to place them. It will 
always regard them, according to its different estimates 
of things, as too high, or too low, — too much in advance, 
or too much in the rear." 

*Mt is the common lot;" 

" Hut it will not be my own. Good evening, Cubi^res. 
Bit down. And your * Journey to the BastiJIe,' -does it 
proeomlP" 

*• Ym ; I have the proof of the first sheet here." 

'* Li»t UM SCO it. What is this P * By Michel de 
CubiiNroH P • " 

** Yes, it is so." 

" iV OubiiVoa P " 

" YoH ; is it not my name P " 

" MtumiiMir do Oubi^ro8, if you do not speedily erase 
this lit* 

** Hut observe that I have not put Chevalier.*' 

"The bettor reason why you should take away the 
othor" 

" Hut Michel,— Michel Cubiires." 

" WoU P " 

*' Tlmt sounds badly." 

*' I otUl myself jUaiu Jacques Danton." 

" Tlmt is very true." 

" And Kolaiul calls himself Jean^Marie." 

" Yt^ that is true also/* 

''He tritn) much to be Monsieur de la Platiere, bat 
tho name would not take," 

'' Miuisieur Dautou ! '^ 
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" It is history, Roland, and it is not well to quarrel 
with history. Give me a pen, Cubieres, if you please. 
There — it is crossed out. Michel Cubieres." 

And then, speaking to himself, as he looked through 
the manuscript, " They will be shown the folly of all 
these des. Those who will resist, shall be crushed, those 

who will be on our side stop there, my friend, your 

proof? And they will do, out of fear, anything that we 
wish. It is like the priests — those who have joined us 
are more extreme than we are. But talking of priests, 
Cubieres, what is this story of the priest found at the 
Bastille ? '' 

" During the night of the 14th, a light was seen at 
the window of one of the towers. Some one ascended to 
discover the cause. A priest was there, and he was 
recognised as the man who had saved the young girl. 
But the report immediately spread, that a prisoner had 
been discovered. The people would not let him go, and 
the Abbe, whether he would or not, was carried off in 
triumph, as the others had been." 

" But they omitted to do one thing." 

" What was that ? " 

" That they did not hang him after they had carried 
him off." 

" Or before ? " 

" No. Since there were only seven prisoners in all, it 
might be well to make a lion of him, even if he were a 
contraband prisoner. But he had tried to save the 
governor ; he deserved the lamp-post." 

" He shall have it ! " cried Camille. " What is his 
name ? " 

" Julian." 

" Well, the people shall know what this Julian is. As 
soon as the next number of my * Revolutions ' " 

*' I did not know that Monsieur was the procurator- 
general of the lamp-post,*' said Madame Roland. 

" I accept the title, Madam, and I will use all my 
endeavours to vindicate it." 

" You dreadful man." 

" Will Madam condescend to accept my arm ? " 

VOL. II. "« 
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This was said 8o gallantly, that she could not refiise. 

She took the arm of Desmoulins, and they passed into 
the dining-room. 

But she was pensive, for she caught a glimpse of what 
a revolution hides within the folds of its standard. 
Desmoulins had demanded blood, and he would demand 
it still. Danton had just told her that perhaps her own 
might flow, and that it would flow without benefit to 
France or to any one. She had failed to halt at the 
brink of the precipice, and she had fallen over it. The 
insignificant act of accepting the arm of Desmoulins 
became like a token of her fatal alliance with the crimesi 
of the period. 

" There are some places vacant," said one of the party, 
" we should have waited a little." 

"I never wait,'* said Danton. 

"Indeed!" 

" Never, unless for ladies," he added, with a gracious 
bow. " But who is it that has failed us, then ? Oh ! it 
is Mirabeau.'* 

" Mirabeau will not come," said Cubieres. " His 
father is dead." 

" Indeed, when did that happen ? " 

" On the 13th." 

" He was always a man of spirit. The 13th ! The 
friend of men wished to die a nobleman. From the 14th 
all men die as equals. Is it not so, Monsieur de 
Cubieres ? Is it not so, Baron Clootz ? " 

"They always have died equal." 

" Bravo, baron! If you do not speak good French, 
you at least speak very philosophically." 

" I would add that the diflBculty is not to die as equals, 
but to live as such. That is the great aim, gentlemen, 
and we must all strive for it." 

" Bravo 1 " 

" I have some aristocratic names, but I only call 
mjsel^ Anacharsis. Anacharsis Clootz." 

"Bravo ! go on." 

" I have done." 

"Not so; you do not know, gentlemen, what his 
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modesty prevents Him from adding; that he has an 
income of five thousand pounds a year." 

Anacharsis grew pale. 

^ He gives the whole of it to the nation ! '* 

All hastened to press his hand. Danton laughed. 

" But — but — " said the poor German baron, " I — I 
rich — indeed ' ' 

" It appears," resumed Danton, with great serious- 
ness, " that this is not yet quite decided. He would 
have us to be equals — on paper. Unless, indeed, the 
Bevolution gives us each five thousand pounds a-year 5 
jar takes away those who have it. Eh ! there 's an ide^ 
i — what do you say to it, baron ? " 

** I have told you that I am baron no longer." 

" And I also tell you that you will be baron as long 
as you have such an income. Note down this man, 
Camille." 

" Oh ! mon Dieu ! But, Monsier Danton " 

" A glass of wine, baron ? Take this, it will refresh 
you ; it is Tokay." 

** Tell me that you are only jesting." 

" And what matters it to you, my poor Clootz, whether 
I laugh, or whether I do not laugh ? If the revolution 
is to take you ofi*, it will take you. But tell me, Cubieres, 
you who are a courtier, or, at least, who have been such, 
is it true that d*Artois has fled ? " 

'* Yes ; and Conde, and Conti, and Polignac, an4 
twenty more beside." 

** All those whom we set down in the list of pro- 
scribed." 

" All ! and others beside. These words, * Condemned 
by the people,' have had a terrible effect." 

" Nevertheless, it was I who originated the idea of 
that famous list," said Desmoulins. 

" It was also a foolish one," said Danton. 

" A foolish idea ! " 

" Yes ; to drive away at the first onset, all whom 

the people did not like, was to take away our best 

l?reapons ; the means, at present, of gaining access to 

princes, princesses, favonrites. The palace is deserted." 
^ p 2 
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" Could I foresee that I should only have to breathe 
upon these people in order to scatter them ? " 

" This proves that your education is not finished, 
Oamille, and that you do not yet know what, begging 
your pardon, — what the greatest blockhead can accomplish 
during a revolution. Every man who has the courage, 
as I understand it, every man who has the courage, 
becomes the representative of the nation, the depository 
of its strength. Every one who haa not the courage, 
were he the king, becomes nothing. Write what you 
will, cry what you will ; only make it appear to be * in 
in the name of the people,' — then the people will echo, 
and then you are, their master. What is that you 
are muttering, Seigneur Eoland ? " 

" I say that all this is not very, very democratic. You 
(Speak of the people, monsieur, with an air ** 

Danton was about to carve a turkey dressed With 
truffles. He raised his eyes slowly to heaven, as well as 
the knife and fork. 

" Do I really, Eoland ? Tou believe in th© people ! 
But, my dear friend, you are five-and-twenty years 
behind. These are the opinions of Eousseau, of Montes- 
quieu, of Mably " 

" I believe it quite." 

" And the opinions of simpletons. He who believes 
in the people, you see, will never do anything, never 
be anything. To believe in this, — there is the 
secret." 

" Bravo ! " cried some of those who wished to have 
the appearance of believing in it, after the example of 
their master. They were the nobodies, one might fbel 
sure of that. . 

He applied himself again to his task at table. The 
head of the bird embarrassing him, he cut it off tft a 
stroke. This changed the current of his thoughts. 

"When are we to have this machine ? *' said he. 

" What ; a machine to carve turkeys ? " 

" No, madam ; to cut off heads. For six jear& iMB 
persevering G-uillotin has been making his experiments ; 
the machme will turn out to be perfect bey<^ 
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expectation. It is said that you have seen bis machine, 
David?" 

" Yes ; " replied the painter to the King. " I gave him 
a £bw hints, myself, as to its construction. The machine 
was too heavy." 

" But it wiU be light, wiU it not ? " 

" Tes ; rather so." 

" Very good." 

'* I designed also a dress for the executioner." 

" He thinks of everything. And your picture of the 
' Oath of the Tennis-court ? ' " 

" I have finished the outline." 

" Are you satisfied with it ? " 

** Well ! more satisfied, at least, than most of these 
gentlemen. They all want to be in the foreground. 
They get me into difficulties." 

" And who are these happy men ? " 
. " Bailly, for the first. He is on the table." 

" That is characteristic." 

" Sieyes. He is seated ; the only one that is so." 

" That is characteristic, also." 

" Yes ; he looks at no one ; he moves for no one. 
It was with his mind, I was told, that he took the 
oath." 

" Well, I cannot answer for that. Who besides ? " 

" Barere, the editor of the Point du Jour, Bobes- 
pierre, pressing both his hands upon his breast, as if he 
had two hearts for liberty." 

" That is good again ; that phrase ! Is that his, 
too?" 

" No — it is mine." 

" What ! do you also mix yourself up with this busi- 
ness ? " 

" I am like all the world." 

"A painter?" 

** A citizen." 

" Well done, David ; you become a man of fine 
words." 

"You will likewise recognise there, Petion, Garat, 
Thouret, Dubois-Cranc^, Giullotin." 
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^ A brave man ! " 
" BaniaTe." 

" Well ciirled, I suppose ? " 

^ It would not be Kiniaye, unless lie were. Mirabeau.*' 
" No beau at all." 

'' He will be still less of a beau here. For I shall paint 
him with his head raised, his whole appearance temfic — 
and striking the ground with his foot. I have also some 

groups " 

" Of men embracing each other, I hear." 
" Yes ; Gerle the Carthusian friar, Babaut the 
Protestant, Gres^oire the Catholic. Through an open 

window is seentne palace at Versailles " 

" Ah ! the painter to the king ! " 
• " And the thunderbolt bursting over it." 
" David, you are a great man." 
" I know it well." ^ 

A new companion entered. This was H^rault-de- 
S^helles, advocate-general to the parliament, and the 
handsomest man in France, a fact of which he appeal 
to be fullv sensible. 
" Tou nave come in for the bones, Hdrault ! " 
I bring you one to pick in return." 
"Capital!" 

" Yes ; and a fat one. The parliament has cdine 
to a decision." 

" The parliament ! You will make me believe in 
ghosts next ! " 

" Finding that no one thinks of it any longer; 
that it has not even been mentionsd in all these matters^ 
it has resolved to give a proof that it still survives ; 
and has decided, that the chief president shall 
represent them to their lord the King, to thank him for 
having bestowed his confidence on the representatives 
of the nation, and dissipated the fears of the capital, by 
restoring tranquillity and security by his presence there." 
" Brave men! " 
" It also decided, that the chief president should 

represent them to the National Assembly " 

" Ah 1 have they recognised that ? And their decree 
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of six months ago, which prescribed to the states-general 
that the forms of 1614 should be observed ? " 

" The chief president will thank the Assembly for 
having interposed its good offices, next to those of 
their lord the King, for the re-establishment of peace in 
the capital." 

The parliament assumed the appearance of holding the 
balance of authority ; it did but record its own down- 
fall. The punishment followed the crimes, and that 
very closely. But H6rault-de-S^chelles was not on 
that account the less despicable. A relation of the 
Polignac family, he owed everything to the protection of 
the Queen. His very presence in Danton's company was 
the deed of a traitor. 

We have said that he was a very handsome man. His 
appearance presented a rare union of sweetness and 
strength; nothing could be more graceful than his move- 
ments, his attitudes, or his speech, at least when not 
affected by the democratic pathos ; for then his pom- 
iposity and impertinence were unrivalled. 

Madame Koland, who dwelt at Lyons, was known 
to him only by report, but his eyes no sooner rested on 
her than he recognised her without hesitation ; and she, 
on her part, had her eyes already fixed upon him. Ac- 
cording to her, a beautiful face was a beautiful face, and 
there was no reason why one should deprive oneself of 
the pleasure of looking at it. She frequently put her 
principles into practice ; for she was fully a match for her 
husband. 
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OHAPTEE XXXIV. 



This mute dialogue was soon perceived bj tbe 
company. 

" H^rault, you eat nothing! " 

" But I do, Danton." 

" You don't drink anything! " 

" I have been drinking." 

" Your glass is too fuU, madam ; a little more of this 
blanc-de-dinde ? " 

She did not hear him. 

" Madam, may I venture to offer you ? " 

" My dear," said her husband, " Monsieur DssiUm 
speaks to you." 

" Oh ! I beg pardon. What did you please to say, 
Monsieur ? " 

" May I offer you some of this blanc-de-dinde ? " 

" Oh ! " 

That " Oh ! " was wonderfully expressive. Never WM 
there a transition more complete from the sublime to the 
vulgar, from reverie to a blanc-de-dinde. 

But she recovered herself: " With pleasure." And 
she ate a little, though her eyes were again fixed upon the 
object of her reveries. 

The conversation died away, and at last nothing 
was heard but the sound of the forks. Her husband 
was the only one who, whether he did not, or else 
would not see it, ate and drank all the same; a 
circumstance which did not fail to add point to the 
scene. 

At last a peal of laughter broke forth, homeric 
and tremendous ; all the more natural since it was 
not only the explosion of repressed hilarity, but the 
pleasure of an unlooked-for deliverance, and an incredible 
apropos. 

The door was opened. A figure appeared on the 
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threshold, so extremely plain, so exactly the reverse of 
that presented by the handsome Herault and his beau- 
tiful admirer, that the contrast had the effect of an 
electric shock. 

The new comer was low in stature, bandy-legged, his 
head leaning on his shoulder, his complexion was sallow, 
his features furrowed by the small-pox, his lips thin, his 
mouth large, his grey eyes bloodshot, with blurred lids» 
The dress was worthy of the man. He had on a snuff* 
coloured coat, worn to the very nap ; a red waistcoat, with 
deep stripes; his shoes, which were without buckles, 
were tied with string. Add to this a dirty shirt, open at 
the neck ; his hair stuck to the temples, and tied behind 
in a little queue supported by a strap of leather. Sur- 
mounting the whole, one of those hats called a Vandro- 
mane, that is to say, a hat with a deep crown, and a large 
tumed-up brim, displaying a cockade not much smaller 
than a plate. 

When the laughter had subsided, and the little man, 
amazed at his reception, had looked round with his 
little red eyes, he went up straight to the master of the 
house, and in a tone very unlike that of a man who is 
laughed at, he inquired, 

"Is there any place here for me ?" 

" Well ! I do not know." 

« Yes or no ? '' 

" We will make room." 

" I do not like to have room made for me." 

" There seems a place vacant there. But, goodness ! 
what a state your dress is in ! '* 

" Am I unworthy of monsieur ? " 

" You see that I have company ■" 

But the new guest was already installed in one of the 
vacant seats. 

" And when a man invites himself to supper with 
people, — ** continued Danton. 

« What people ? " 

" The people that may happen to be there, — ^he ought, 
in short " 

'' I uuderstand — the lace ruffle ; the head dressed after 
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the fiasliioii of the royal bird. I thank you! It lA 
nature that defrays the expenses of my toilet." 

" She does not ruin herself by it, at all events." 

" And, moreover, the friend of the people has nothing 
to do with foreign ornaments." 

" It is very certain that your appearance would attract 
observation anywhere, whether with or without oma^ 
ments, as you say. But one might be a £riend of the 
people, and yet — -— " 

"Yet what?" 

" Why, wear a cravat, for example." 

" You know well that I never wear one." 

"Is it a vow?" 

"Yes." 

" Is it a vow also for you never to wash your hands ?" 

They were quite black. He himself appeared to find 
them a little blacker than usual. 

" Bah ! " said he, " it is only ink ! " 

" Perhaps so, on the thumb and fore-finger, but 
not elsewhere. But happily you are by the side of 
Mercier, who does not look so closely, and if Eestif were 
there—" 

" We should have nothing to do but to run away," said 
H^rault. 

" Or to send them to the servants' hall," said another. 

" My cook would show them the door." 

But the new comer, till then absorbed with his soup, 
which he ate partly with his fingers, and partly with his 
spooD, sprang up ; and with an air which ceased to be 
grotesque only to become terrible, struck his fist upon 
the table as he cried — " Danton !" 

This word and this stroke of the fist did not speak very 
powerfully at that time, nor did that terrible eye seem, 
to many, anything more than grotesque. But at the 
distance from which we behold it, the judgment respecting 
it has become more clear. 

Marat, for it was none else, had been hitherto only a 
second-rate slanderer, a kind of simpleton, yet withal 
low and ferocious, in the pay of Danton. Low, we have 
seen he still remained; in ferocity^ he advanced £rom 
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bad to worsen But the taking of the 'Bastille, the various 
incidents in ^hich he had played a part, the enthusiasm 
which he had known how to excite among the lowest 
of the populace, had, in a few days, raised him very 
considerably in his own eyes. He began to think him- 
self a man of importance, and so he was. But to invite 
himself to Danton's house ; it was a thing he would not 
have dreamt of a week ago. 

Danton, on his part, had not expected this, he had 
had no indication of the change, but he was too 
sharp-sighted not to perceive it. Hence this sin- 
gular reception, more lofty and cynical than was his 
custom, in which pride revealed itself more than fear ; 
hence also the tone which the spiteful dog had dared to 
assume toward his master. 

Thus it is that revolutions proceed, and thus they will 
always proceed. You are the leader to-day, and to- 
morrow you are so no longer, or you keep up youi* 
dignity only by vying in crimQ and infamy with some 
new upstart, who has hitherto been hidden in the dregs 
of your own abominations. % 

But was Danton really more worthy than Marat, oi' 
are we justified in applying this remark to him ? Was 
he compelled to do violence to himself in becoming 
tl^ man of the massacres ? It has been said so, but 
wnere is the proof? If a difference is to be made^ 
we would rather make it in favour of Marat* Marat 
was a madman, but the other, however passionate 
he might be in his words, always knew perfectly well 
what he said, or wished. We say then — and without 
any fear of contradiction — that he might perhapg^ 
have been less sanguinary without Marat, but that 
he had very little hesitation in acting in concert 
with him. 

We were speaking of the stroke of the fist, and 
the look was worthy of the action. Danton shrugged his 
shoulders; eight days before, he would not have been 
thus calm. 

One of the company politely hastened to change the 
conversation. He was a man of tolerably good manners^ 
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but whose proud air contrasted ^traugely with his 
humility in Dautou's presence. 

"You come from the faubourgs, Marat," said he. 
** What is going on th^re ?" 

"They are hungry, so am I. Give me the rest 
of the turkey. Something tp drink, Danton, I am 
thirsty." 

" They are not thirsty in the faubourgs, I suppose," 
yesumed the former questioner. 

** But they are. They are thirsting for the blood of 
the aristocrats." 

" "Well, is that source exhausted ? " 

" That is what I said to them. And since their only 
difficulty is to know where to choose, I have appoijsitea 
for them — " 

" Monsieur ! " cried Madame Boland. 

" Is it tenderness, Madam ? Much good may it do 
you I Monsieur FouUon shall be informed, before he ia 
drawn and quartered, that you condescend to feel inr 
terested in hiin." 

"I — I feel interested in that man, — the mau who 
said that Pa/ris must be mowed down like a meadow^ — 
who advised the national bankruptcy ; who said, ^ if I 
were mipister, I would make the French eat hay;' 
who, when he was actually chosen minister, only eight 
days after resolved to oppose force to the genius of 
liberty ; and who would have fulfilled these abominable 
predictions, if he had only been allowed sufficieut 
time." 

Marat burst into a roar of laughter. His mouth 
utr^tched from ear to ear. 

" Are these the things which you would narrate to the 
people as reasons why they should not hang him ? I did 
not say so much about him." 

** Yes ! " she replied, " these are the things. I would 
enumerate the crimes of the guilty, that there might 
be more greatness and geuerosity in pardoning them. 
People I 1 would say, this is what FouUon would 
have made you. Well, be revenged — by pardoning 
him." 
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Dafiton laughed more beartily thjm Marat. The 
savour of blood had reconciled them. 

The poor lady again showed her weakness and not 
only hers, but of all who fancied, or may fancy, ad she 
did, that, after having kindled the fire, it may be extin- 
guished by blowing on it. In speaking of restraining 
the people, she was altogether as weak as they were, 
through her credulity in believing the crimes of 
Foullon. Of all the detailed accounts respecting what 
he said or did, nothing has ever been proved. But he 
was an energetic man, and was suspected, which 
indeed was a fact, of having given energetic counsels to 
Louis XVI. 

Dan ton and his friend laughed heartily, not only 
at the strange method of asking pardon for Foullon, 
but also to find Madame Eoland so credulous. They 
Were far from undeceiving her on these points. Persons 
like Madame Eoland are the best auxiliaries for such 
men as Marat. 

" One thing is certain," said the latter, " there is a 
counter-plot, which we ought to find out at all risks. 
A subscription has been set on foot to supply com at a 
cheap rate, and the aristocrats have eagerly adopted this 
method of paying their ransom. They assess themselves 
at two thousand, four thousand, and six thousand livres. 
The archbishop gives twenty thousand." 

"And Beaumarchais twelve thousand," added Danton. 
" That is because his reign is over.'* 

" And gives place to yours, Chenier." 

This was Chlnier, whom we have seen so humble, in 
spite of his haughty air. He bowed. 

" Yes, gentlemen," pursued Danton, " we have 
conquered the BastiUe, but it now remains for us to 
conquer the theatre, and here is our man for that. The 
board of censure persisted in rejecting the Charles the 
Ninth of our friend Ch^nier. The board of censure! 
How well that word sounds beneath the ruined Bas- 
tille! But never mind, Chdnier! we will ruin it, we 
will destroy it." 

"And do you know what this miserable Buard has 
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dared to write to me P " said Ch^nier. '^ He declares 
that if my Charles the Ninth be represented, lie will resign 
Hs office of censor. I have his letter." 

** Let us see ! He begins by proving that the dra- 
matic board of censure always existed in the ancient 
republics, even the most democratic." 

« What has that to do with us ? " 

" He asks whether, in always referring to the Greeks 
and Bomans, we only want to borrow from them what 
will tend to set us against the government." 

'' Well ! that is candid." 

'" I will believe,* says he, * that your friends, having 
obtained power, would put their maxim into practice, and 
suffer us to perform before our aristocracy whatever we 
phoose.' 

** There they go!" 

" ' But that is no reason,* he proceeds, * why we should 
allow a play to be performed which cannot fail to lead 
men's minds astray. The prince whom you attack 
in your piece is as odious to me as to you ; but when 
I see plainly, that your concealed object in this piece is 
to unsettle the throne of a king who has nothing in com- 
mon with him — ' 

" Nothing in common. He is king, is he not ? " 

" * When I know that all the allusions will be seized 
upon with furious avidity — ' 

" Ah ! he may safely reckon on that ! " 

" * I should betray my duty as a censor, and my 
conscience as a man, if I authorised such an abuse 
of history. Saint Bartholomew fills me with a hor- 
ror as deep as any one can feel, and probably deeper 
than certain of your friends' experience in remem- 
bering it.' 

" Do you hear, Marat ? " 

" Have you heard, Danton ? " 

" * But it is not the less a far-fetched trick (others 

would call it knavery or falsehood), to make court to the 

people in the picture of this massacre ; for it was the 

crime of the people, as well as of the priests and the 

guards. The people were deceived (it is granted), but they 
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allowed themselves to be so deceived, and actually took 
pleasure in the bloody task. They were told to kill, and 
they did so, which is, as you know, the history of to-day. 
The liars who led them on, called themselves Q-uise, Catbe- 
rine, Charles IX. Now-a-days they call themselves , . , . 
But I may leave to you the task of naming them, you 
know them better than I.' " 

" Well, he is not altogether a blockhead, this Suard." 
" It is said that Rivarol composed the letter for him." 
" Well, he is not altogether a blockhead, then. But I 
recommend both these men to you, Desmoulins." 

" It is not necessary, you know what I have promised 
Madame." 

Madame Eoland arose, and, with a trembling voice, said 
to her husband that she wished to go away, and that she 
felt suddenly unwell ; then, without waiting for him, she 
hurried towards the door. He followed her. A guest, 
who was entering, made way for them. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



When the door was reclosed ; " We might call it a 
flight," said the new-comer." 

" Well, it is something like it,*' said Danton. " Good 
evening, Robespierre.'* 

" Good evening, gentlemen." 

" Take a seat." 

" I have supped." 

" A glass of wine ? " 

" A glass of water, if you please." 

" Do you want to make us fly also ? " 

The glass of water was brought. 

" What was it that made them go away ? " asked 
he. 

*' She wanted to make an omelet without breaking the 
eggs," said Desmoulins. " These women — " 

** These women are like many men," said Robespierre, 
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'^ or r&tber, many men are like them. They tire ua oat 
at the assembly, with their eternal grievancen. There ia 
a monopolist who has been hanged, and who, they say, 
was innocent, and who ought not to be hanged in that 
'manner, like a criminal. There is a journal — " 

Desmoulins smiled modestly. 

" A journal which has dared to tell the people to hang 
a few others ; there is a chateau which has been burnt ; 
again, here is a lord who has perished in the pillage ot' the 
ch&teau, or whose feet were just bound by his own vassals, 
to make him reveal where he kept his money ; there is 
this, there is that." 

He swallowed a quarter of his glass of water. 

"In short," resumed he, "there is one of those thou- 
sand incidents of a revolution not thoroughly effected* 
And there are men who cry out, and commiserate, and 
would have laws upon laws against this rising of the 
people. This evening is fixed again for an inquiry respect- 
mg a miller who has been hanged at Poissy." 

Another drink of water. 

"M. de Lally gave notice of a motion to-morrow* 
He is going to show, he says, that the great danger of the 
moment, is the spirit of revolt, and that the veritable 
crime of treason against the nation, is disorder. He will 
require the assembly to address a proclamation to the 
people, to tell them these fine things, to exhort them 
seriously to abstain from all violence against its eternal 
enemies. * Eh ! Monsieur,' I said to him, ' do you speak 
of revolts and outbreaks ? Tumult ? it is liberty ! Do 
you wish liberty to triumph ? Tes or no ? To- 
morrow, perhaps, the counter-revolution will break 
but, and who will repel it, if we declare beforehand, that 
all are rebels who are armed to defend us ? ' The car 
has started, so much the worse for those whom it 
crushes." 

Another drink. 

" And it does not, and cannot, crush the innocent ; 
those who perish, either are, or have been, or are to be, 
the enemies of the people ; or they belong, nearly or re- 
motely, to those who are or are to be such. The people 
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lias to avenge itself; it accomplishes its revenge, that is 
all." 

One drink more. 

"It has to repay itself at once for its toils and its 
tears. It takes its payment in the coin, current at great 
epochs — blood. Poor people, people virtuous and just! 
And they would punish thee for having suffered so long 
time, and for being at last decided to avenge thyself 'in a 
single day. Strike ! strike ! Thou wilt never strike 
enough ! *' 

He then finished his glass of water! which slowly 
tasted sip by sip, fitly accompanied his eloquence, of 
which it seemed symbolical. At the tribune, or in 
simple conversation, whether the question was great 
or insignificant, important or uninteresting, the speech of 
Eobespierre fell, as it were, drop by drop ; cold, colour- 
less, and without savour, penetrating and biting by the 
very absence of life. Tne inquisitors of the middle 
ages invented a torture which consisted in placing the 
patient, with his head shaven, under a reservoir of water 
which dropped slowly upon his skull : and it is said that 
men, whom less refined tortures had failed to conquer, 
were overcome by this in a very short time. So fought, 
and so triumphed, the glacial advocate of Arras, even 
at the time when he was omnipotent, and aided by the 
terror which reigned in the assembly. Before he was 
thus powerful he had to become so, by means of that 
impassible assurance which rose noiselessly, like an icy 
barrier, in the war of generous aspirations. In the 
National Assembly of 1789, he could destroy, by a few 
words, the effect of propositions which had most affected 
the debate. Not that he changed the convictions of 
those who heard him ; he did not seem to trouble himself 
to do this; but he scattered doubt and perplexity, he 
extinguished ardour, and when it seemed likely that a 
measure would be carried, all vanished in smoke. Thus 
it was, for example, with the proposed proclamation. 
"When M. de Lally brought it to the tribune, new horrors 
had given it the advantage of being frightfully appropriate. 
The unhappy Foullon, Berthier, Lieutenant of Paris, and 

VOL. II. ^ 
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others beside, in the provinces, had been massacred ; fire 
and terror spread themselves over the whole face of 
France. Lally was eloquent, and his theme was natural : 
he spoke moreover to men, as ashamed as himself, at the 
progress of anarchy ; and one could hardly reckon on a 
twentieth part — I do not say who would oppose — ^but 
who could not but approve with enthusiasm, his proJ0ct of 
a proclamation. Robespierre rose. He developed with 
pitiless logic the ideas which he had already enounced at 
the house of Danton. " The people have suffered for ages, 
the people are avenging themselves. The aristocrats have 
been guilty, they are being punished. What are these few 
murders, even supposing them to be unjust, in comparison 
with the blood that has been shed, only that kings might 
be kings, only that great men might attain to their 
greatness. Would the Assembly then take part with these 
abuses, and in opposition to equality ; with the execu- 
tioners against their victims ? *' And the Assembly, 
breathless with terror, entangled by this sophistry, as in 
a net which it might, but did not dare to break, adjourned, 
the proposition ; that is to say, buried it. 

Is it needful to point out the falsehood of this de- 
plorable reasoning, which recurs in every revolution ? 

It introduces into the province of human justice an 
axiom which can only hold true in that of divine justice. 
To God alone it appertains, seeing that eternity is before 
him, to be apparently unjust in the details, without 
ceasing to be just in the whole ; to punish in the children 
the crimes of the parents. But no one here below has 
the right to set himself up as the minister of this justice ; 
in the hands of man it is altogether unjust, cruel, and 
criminal. 

From the losing sight of this simple idea, sprang all 
the horrors of the Revolution, and, what was more 
hateful than the deeds themselves, those perfidious 
apologies which are ever preparing them anew. Had 
Eobespierre arrived at this point, that he deceived him- 
self with his merciless theory P It is not impossible. He 
was a disciple of Rousseau, and Rousseau was very 
much addicted to the cruel custom of not looking at 
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thd real value of the principles laid down, or of 
troubling himself abotit the consequences. Danton was 
the strong arm of the Eerolution, Eobespierre its living 
sophism. 

Moreover, Danton was somewhat uneasy at hearing him 
pass censure upon these matters. The man of brute force 
was a&aid of the man of argfuments, whether it was that 
he mingled with crime, a certain degree of uprightness, 
of mind, if not of heart; or whether he already had 
some foreboding that this man would go too far, even 
for him. 

Taking advantage of the moment, when Eobespierre 
Once more raised his replenished glass of water afresh 
to his thin, colourless lips, " You will reply to M. 
de Lally," said he, ^ what you think proper. If the 
Assembly wishes to make a proclamation, let it do so. 
I will see about answering them." His closed fist 
clenched his argument, and the fist of Danton was no 
despicable matter. He was proud, as is well known, of 
his enormous hands. "If Milon de Croton© had had 
such hands," he used to say, "he would have split the 
oak to the root, and the lion would not have devoured 
him." 

Bobespierre would have resumed, but Danton inter- 
rupted him, " You preach to proselytes- I do not like 
to reason so much upon these matters. If I began to 
reason, I should want to do nothing else ; it would bring 
me to if 9 and JmU^ and they must have no place in a 
revolution." 

"Have I said sop" 

"No! but—" 

" Ah ! there is one." 

"Oh! parbleu,ifyou— " 

" And there is the other/* 

But while the lau^ was general, at the expense of his 
contradictor, Eobespierre himself did not laugh. His 
lips remained compressed, and his freezing tone continued. 
It chilled even Marat, who had been almost silent since 
he> entered. 

A great tumult was heard, for a moment, in the street. 
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It was thougbt at first, that this was only one of the 
numerous processions which for three days spread oyer 
Paris, carrying ahout, here and there, a gate of the 
Bastille, a prisoner true or false, a severed head, or some 
object else, of the same kind. But the crowd was 
stopped before the house, a silence almost complete 
succeeded to the noise, and certain mysterious cries of 
''Hush'' established the stillness. 

Our friends also kept silence, and gazed at each other 
with a look more easily conceived than described. The 
royal power was not yet so completely dead and buried 
but that one might believe in a resurrection, or, at least, 
in an attempt at one ; and this resurrection, thoug^h it 
should last but for a day, might settle accounts with ^ose 
who deserved it, respecting the ruined Bastille and the 
degraded throne. They also grew pale, excepting perhaps 
Eooespierre, too pale already to grow more so. 

To this alarmmg silence succeeded all at once a 
music which would very much resemble a chorus of 
kettles, had it not been tor the cry " Vive Desmoulins !" 
with which the crowd accompanied it. All laughed, and 
that most heartily, Eobespierre again excepted. He was 
observed to cast on Desmoulins a look which was almost 
spiteful, whether he was jealous of these cries, or whether 
he had not pardoned him for being the occasion of his 
fright, we cannot say. 

Thejr hastened to the windows. The musicians 
were in a half circle, around a kind of barrow placed 
before the door, upon which was lying an object, 
covered with flowers, which the trembling glimmer of 
the torches did not allow them to distinguish. At the 
four comers were stationed four men, who were no doubt 
the bearers; between them and the music was a fifth, 
behind the music were many others, all masons, as their 
dress betokened. Last of all came the crowd. 

Danton, who always played the first fiddle himself, made 
haste to present Desmoulins, and the mob cried " Yive 
Danton ! But the music played fast, and as the enthu- 
siasm did not help them to keep time, it soon became 
Bd uncertain that the musicians, one after another ceased 
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to play, till at last they all stopped. TJpon this the 
leader of the hand, mounted the harrow. 

" Is it not Palloy, the contractor ? " enquired Desmou- 
lins softly. 

" Tes, it is," said Danton. " Cry directly * Yive 
Palloy! Yive Palloy ! "; 

And Palloy howed, in a state of pleasing agitation. 
The citizen Desmoulins, the advocate, the orator, the man 
of the immortal chair, deigned to recognise him, and to 
associate him in his triumph. The men of the people 
are more proud, in times of revolution, of the notice of 
the lowest hero of the street, than they are in times of 
peace, of that of the most illustrious citizen. Danton 
was giving to Desmoulins one of the chief expedients of 
revolutionary skill. 

This Palloy was a comical fellow. A mason hy trade, 
a poet hy taste, the simple echo of all the uproars of 
the Revolution; moreover, not rancorous himself, but 
ready to put into rhyme the rancour of others, as readily 
as he would better sentiments ; he played a part which 
history ought not perhaps to have suffered to fall into 
such complete oblivion. She has too much neglected the 
minor performers in this sad drama, for those who 
played more conspicuous parts ; the more so, since very 
frequently the only difference between them has been 
occasioned by the different ranks in which they moved. 

Palloy then was a character. Charged with the 
demolition of the Bastile, it was he who thought of the 
plan of making its ruins serve the purpose of perpetuating 
throughout France the remembrance of the 14th of July. 
From the iron and lead, he caused more than a hundred 
thousand medals to be struck ; out of the stones, of which 
he had collected an enormous quantity in his store-yard 
in the street Fosses- Saint-Bernard, he made fac-similes of 
the Bastille of all dimensions, from the ninety-three large 
models which were sent to the ninety-thi*ee departments, 
to those which were put on clocks, or on chimney-pieces ; 
on mounted trinkets, or even on necklaces or bracelets for 
the ladies. He made of them also some boundary stones, 
designed, as he said, to mark the limits of the territory of 



liberty ; and he Iiad etill enough of it left to repair the 
Pont-Neuf. 

But Palloy, on the daj of tiba Bepenade, had not ae jret 
thought of these fine things. He brought to DeemouUn^ 
a square etone, quite black, on which nad been hastily 
engraved a short inscription in his praise. Desmoulinp 
had a right to this homage, for it was he who had first 
cried " To arms ! '* Palloy then not having found him at 
his own house, came with hie $tone, to seek him at that 
of his friend. 

If the inscription was short the speech was leas so. It 
finished by some verses, such as Palloy knew bow to 
make, very full of patriotism, sufficiently unequal in 
Boeaflure, and, moreover, loudly applauded both by the 
crowd, who received them without ceneure, and also by 
our friends at the windows, who bad the bad manners not 
to find them quite perfect. 

They sent down aome wine to them, and the men 
raised the stone. Speeches followed, and embraces, &c. 
These things are the same everywhere, whether in a 
revolution or not. 

But when they returned to their seats, Bobespi^rre 
had disappe0red. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



It is not without a purpose that we have given such a 
full description of this evening party. It depicts the 
state both of men and things on the day after the first 
brilliant triumph of the devolution. 

And first, as to the men ; both those who were deceivers 
and those who were deceived, we have seen that they 
knew but partially where aU this must end. They rushed, 
these ynih. sincere patriotism, the former with rancorous 
ambitaon, at all hazards and without experience, into the 
road which opened before them. But by a fatality, which 
is the law of human revolutions, good instincts found 
themselves, at the very outset, under the power of bad 
ones, and virtue was dragged onward in the rear of crime. 

So much for the men. As for the affairs, they were 
in reality, not more clear, than were the wills. So many 
books on subjects political, social, and moral, had served 
no other purpose than to obliterate practical sense, to 
beset with bristling difficulties the route of humanity ; 
and to strew it with problems to which no solution was 
found. Men deceived themselves equally by the facility 
of the one, and the difficulty of the other, seeking at a 
distance that which was nign, and looking near at hand 
for that which was afar offi 

EuU scope was now affi)rded to the ambitious. 
And who would not be ambitious when there was a 
universal change of places, when every one, however high 
the station he already occupied, might, nevertheless, hope 
for a higher? Thence proceeded the ramifications of 
the revolutionary spirit into regions where it could not 
but be lost, in the triumph of the Revolution ; thence 
came those mysterious links which led from Paris to 
Versailles, from the plebeian shop to the confines of 
a throne. 

It has only been since a short time that the Erench 
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Bevolution lias been regarded in tliis point of view. 
Hitherto, men haye judged of its beginning by its end. 
The part which the clergy took it in (as we have before 
had occasion to observe), has only been seen through the 
halo of their after sufferings; and in the same way, the part 
adopted by the nobility has only been viewed through 
the reeking vapour of their torrents of blood, just as if 
the Revolution had only sacrificed those who opposed and 
detested it from the very first. In short, among the 
nobility, one man only has been named as having favoured 
the disorder, and approved of the crime ; but by the side 
of the Duke d' Orleans (formerly Duke de Chartres), 
history, if she dares to be just, will henceforth place 
another man, the Comte de Provence, Louis XYIII. 

The Comte de Provence did not vote for the death of 
his brother, as the Duke d' Orleans did for that of his 
cousin, but that circumstance does not by any means 
sustain the assumption, that he was therefore clear from 
his blood. We have seen what he did long before 
to bring the Queen into disrepute, and we know what 
influence this rancour had in the first commencement of 
these troubles. In the late outbreak, the revolt never 
menaced his residence, the Luxembourg: nor was he 
ever heard to express his indignation against it, to 
discourage the assassins with energy, or openly to express 
his sorrow for their victims. These victims were doubt- 
less not designed by him, and if he could have saved 
them without compromising his popularity, he would 
have done so ; but these horrors, in reality, affected him 
but very little, and he was heard to say to his intimate 
friends, as Danton did to his, that a revolution is a 
revolution, and that, if one wanted an omelet, one must 
submit to have the eggs broken to make it. For himself, 
what did he wish? What was the distant object for 
which he accommodated himself so adroitly to the 
violence of the means ? A letter of Mirabeau, recently dis- 
covered, has cast some light upon these shadows ; for if the 
Duke d' Orleans was in league with Danton, the Comte de 
Provence was no less so with Mirabeau, who was at that 
time quite as formidable to the throne as Danton, though 
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in a different manner. In this letter, which affords a fair 
sample of the others, it is the tribune that cahns the 
Prince, " Curb, I enteeat you, an impatience which will 
ruin all. It is precisely because your birth has placed 
you so near the throne, that it is difficult for you to take 
the single step which separates you fipom it. "We are 
neither in the East, nor in Russia, that we can manage 
affairs so cleverly. In France, one would not submit to a 
revolution of the harem." Thus, the brother of the King 
suffered it to appear that he was prepared to dethrone 
the Eling ; but circumstances must ^vour him in it, and 
he himself helps them on, if not by an overt act, 
yet at least by allowing it to be seen that he would 
willingly profit by them. What need is there of a positive 
compact of unity between the concoctors of disorder? 
Between them and himself was established that secret 
fraternity which is created by a community of interests. 
They know that the Prince regards them as labouring for 
him, and that it is from him they will receive their wages. 
Is it not almost as if he had paid them abeady ? 

But the Duke d' Orleans more awkward or more open 
in crime, really delivered to the revolters, that throne 
upon which he hoped to sit, when it should be sufficiently 
humbled. The disdain of which, justly or unjustly, he 
had long been the object on the part of the court, had 
marked him out to malcontents of every kind. To 
some he appeared as their leader, to others as their 
tool, but to all as a centre. It is probable that the 
Bevolution would have been accomplished without him, or 
in spite of him ; but it cannot be denied that his example 
and his gold were, in the first instance, of great weight ; 
and if his three principal confidants, Sillery, Lacos, and 
Latouche-Treville, were not to be found at Danton's 
house on the 17th of July, you might have found them 
with him more than once on the previous days, in a 
retired saloon of the caf^ of the Palais Royal. Here, 
it was they settled the attack of the Bastille, and arranged 
those reports of a counter-revolution, which mysterious 
messengers carried into the provinces, to keep them 
in agitation and in arms. There was not a village in 
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France irliieli did not leekoa upon being pillaged, eiiher 
ij battalions of Swiss sent fiom Yenulles, or hv bands 
m robbers eqnalfy under tiie orders of tbe pitiless re- 
actionists; and tlie fear of these imaginary robbers caused 
thonsands of real robbers to arm themselyes against the 
public order. 

We see then what the French Berolution was in its 
werj dawn, we see under what a mass of villainj and crime 
those few principles of troth were siaruggling for growth, 
which were soon among the fashions of the age. Hiato- 
ricallj speaking, where are we to place the happy days of 
'89 ? Many speak of them who never belieyed in th^n, 
many also speak of them who have arriyed at their 
belief but simply through the force of forgetfulness or 
ignorance. They would have these years of iron to 
be also their age of gold. The illusion might be 
honourable, but to maintaui it seriously, is nothing short 
of a lie. 

Arduous is the task of the truthful historian, forced 
through a medley so corrupt, to chronicle from tiieir 
n^pantion, alone, the opposite sides of principles thus 
abominable. It is necessary that the infamous character 
of the men, should not prevent him from examining 
the justice of the cause; nor that his denunciations 
aeainst licence and crime should be reflected against 
the altar of liberty. But the more honestly he is 
one of her true worshippers, the less readily he will 
pardon her false priests for having disgraced and stained 
her with blood. 



CHAPTEB XXXVn. 

» 



But, beside these men whom we have, at least, the sad 
consolation of denouncing without hesitation, there are 
some whom history does hesitate to stamp ; not because 
the Bevolution has itself brought them under the axe, 
but because they have been followed with approval, in 
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Site of themselves, even in their abeirations, eren to 
e very limit of their crimes. 

Of this number is the Abbe Fauchet. 

!Fau<^et, an old revolutionist, entered into the Bevolu* 
tion with the Gt)Sjpel in his hand, or that which ha 
beUeved to be the GFospel. We saw him before striving 
to be at once Catholic and Christian — a Christian and a 
man of the eighteenth century. A disciple of the faith 
of Bousseau, of Mesmer, and of Christ, a thinker and a 
man of action, inconsistent and logical, truly pitiful and 
truly pitiless ; never before had matter and spirit, heaven 
and earth, the ideal and the actual, been so strangely 
mingled together. Por a long time veilley/r * of the dead 
in a parish of the capital ; this gloomy office had given 
him a taste for serious meditations, but upon the things 
of life, rather than those of death. Afterwards he became 
eminent in the pulpit, obtained the title of preacher to 
the King, and lost it by his independence. His moral 
sermons were ^ on the features of the political world, his 
discourses on charity were violent diatribes against the 
durability of riches. One day, at the Abbey of Long* 
champ, he depicted with violent eloquence, the hard 
labours and privations of the poor, then at the mo- 
ment when he was directing his speech against riches, 
he cried with flashing eyes, and his arm extended 
towards the Countess d'Artois, who was present in the 
auditory, ^' Pardon me, madam, I am stirring up the 
mire of the human heart." As if the human heart was 
not the heart of all men, high or low, rich or poor ! Aa 
if this mvre was not at the bottom of aU hearts ! 

But the war of words was not the only combat in 
which he took pleasure. Despatched to the walls of the 
besieged Bastille, he had inhaled, with a delight which he 
did not conceal, the sharp perfume of battles, and his 
priest's gown seemed to him more holy since he had 
found on his return, that it had been pierced by a 
bullet. Had not the Bedeemer said, " I am come not to 
bring peace upon the earth, but a sword?" In truth, 

* A veUleur, Ui a piiesti whose duty it is to rexoaiii all night in prayer 
beside the dead. 
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he had said also, " If a man smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also." But these two texts, 
according to Fauchet, belonged to two different phases of 
moral deyelopment. When a doctrine is begun, he said, 
it is necessary that its preachers should have the courage 
and humility of martyrs, when it is built up, that they 
should have the courage and energy of combatants. 
So he settled in his own mind the convenience of his 
passions, the divine contradictions of the law of truth, thus 
ne made a God and a Christ after his own devising. In 
a sermon preached a few weeks after the 14th of July, 
" Jesus Christ," said he, " is only the divinity in fellow- 
citizenship with the human race." A sad step towards 
that other famous sentence, where Jesus Christ was 
represented, as nothing more than, "the first of sans- 
culottes ! " 

On the 5th of August, he pronounced at Notre Dame 
the funeral oration of the combatants who were killed at 
the siege of the Bastille. The effect was so thrilling that 
he was brought back in triumph to the H6tel-de-Ville. 
A herald bore before him a civic crown. 

This was not the least strange among the spectacles 
presented by the past month, that their apotheosis should 
be awarded before the altar, to those who had died fight- 
ing against the throne. The cathedral was not the only 
witness. In all the churches of Paris, and in many of the 
provincial churches also, there was joined to the ancient 
chaunt of the JRequiem, a funeral oration full of the daz- 
zling excitements of the day. The Revolution, the child 
of Voltaire, everywhere besought the blessing of those 
whom Voltaire had disgraced, and finding them every- 
where so zealous in blessing it, it brought itself to 
believe in a reconciliation between Catholicism and 
liberty. But this delusion was not to last long. Fauchet 
had only obtained his triumphs at Notre-Dame by 
first abjuring Catholicism, for he did not speak of it ; 
and next, by abjuring the Gospel ; for what was it 
but abjuring the Gospel, when he made it only a war-f 
cry, and accommodated it to all the exigencies of the 
moment P Moreover it cannot be doubted that the 
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raacour against the priests, which, a short time after, 
showed itself so implacable, was partly occasioned at 
least among the people, by the disappointment which 
followed their delusion. When Catholicism appears to 
accord with modem ideas, it is always a mistake or a 
falsehood. It must, sooner or later, explain itself, and the 
explanation, at that time, was terrible. 

But, in truth, the deception was still possible in July 
and August of '89. Moreover, it was not in the pulpit 
alone that the clergy continued to show their liberalism. 
Their representatives in the Assembly had voted the 
abolition of tithes, and this sacrifice, though small 
in comparison of those which were imposed upon 
them afterwards, had been accepted with the most lively 
gratitude. 

The crowd at this time thronged the temples, not only at 
the simple masses, but on all solemn occasions, and these 
occasions became more numerous. Every district caused 
its standard to be blessed — every parish invented some 
feast — High mass was everywhere celebrated. K the 
incredulous laughed, it was so softly, and so well con- 
cealed, that one might have believed the whole world 
converted. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 



Let us return to Notre Dame, and attend one of 
its ceremonies. "We shall find the Abbe Fauchet again, 
but already shaking off nearly all the appearances which he 
had preserved on the 5th of August. 

It was towards the end of September, on Sunday, the 
27th. Six weeks had passed since the demolition of the 
Bastille, but the demolition of the whole state advanced 
nearly as rapidly as that of the old towers. The National 
Assembly had quickly decreed the immediate downfall 
of all institutions condemned by popular feeling. An 
effort was made to stop the flame by casting down all that 
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appeared likelj to feed it; and this tended onlj to 
prepare the way for other conquests. The rery institutions 
of tne Revohition shared the fate of the old ones ; having 
become antiquated in a few days, they had more enemies 
among the revolutionists than among the men of the past. 
The Assembly, after having been for some months 
nothing but an instrument, was now nothing but an 
obstacle, and respecting the National Guard, framed 
upon the 14th of July, it was already represented that 
it ought to serve the nation, not to keep it in order. 

It was respecting this guard, however, that the stir 
was made on the said occasion. The sixty stand of 
colours which belonged to the sixty battalions were taken 
to Notre Dame. The Archbishop, M. de Juign6, was 
going to bless them. 

Let us enter. The King has placed the treasures of 
the Ghirde Mobile at the disposal of the Commime, and 
the Commune has made use of them without ceremony. 
Tapestry, carpets, candelabra, — all is splendid — all royal. 
Louis Xyi. has become the upholsterer of Notre Dame, 
as the Prince de Conde was formerly. 

But the cortege approaches. The sound of drums and 
of music begins to roll through the lofty aisles, — ^without 
and within the uproar is immense. The noise increases 
and increases. The great gates are opened. 

But this gallery is not perhaps the place for us, we 
should be yonder, where we can be hidden, and yet 
see all that passes. Let us ascend, perhaps there we 
shall find some old acquaintances. 

And, in truth, there are many here who are preparing to 
see everything, though certainly not to praise everythmg.r 

These are the editors of the most cutting of tihie 
small journals of the day, " the Acts of the ApostlesJ*^ 
Ton think rightly that M. de Rivarol is one of them, 
and where M. de Eivarol is, there M. de Champceneta^ 
win be also. Here is a third whom you do not 
know, it is Peltier, Peltier of Nantes, with more 
buffoonery than intellect, and more desirous to show 
his wit than serve his sovereign ; nevertheless, he is chief 
editor. The royalist party, it must be said, or rather the 
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party of honest men and order, is not rich in fine feathers. 
Nor have its adversaries many more, but they have 
audacity and impudence ; the public are much better 
disposed to follow them ; — for honest men have always 
had the great defect of not wanting to follow any one. 

And here is one stiU. That man so corpulent ? Tes ! 
It appears strange that he can have a mind to equal his 
body ? Nevertheless, it is so, and the said gentleman is 
none less than M. de Mirabeau (Miraheaththe-ttib, as 
the public calls him), like his brother, a member of the 
National Assembly. 

Here also is the Abbe Maury, and it is through him, 
moreover, that the others have gained admission into 
this favourite corner. 

The Abbe Maury would have surprised no one, if he 
had kept himself aloof from the Eevolution, like the 
Bishop of Autun, but he preferred to make himself his 
own enemy, and the strife had given him stronger con- 
victions, a true courage, and an eloquence which yielded 
only to that of Mirabeau, and even that not always. 
But he had a difficult part to act, — ^his word never 
had the authority which a self-denying and irreproach- 
able life alone can give. The seven deadly sins, 
as some one said, were written on his face. Then, 
of what use would that authority have been to him 
at that moment, which virtue would have given him ? 
It is no longer in the power of man to arrest the progress 
of the Revolution, nor even to moderate it. 

One man, nevertheless, believed himself capable of 
this, and believes also that he has done it — Mirabeau. 
It will be discovered, a little later, that he sells himself to 
Louis XVI.; it will then be understood why he delivered, 
the other day, an admirable speech upon the royal 
sanction, requiring that it should be indispensable, that 
no law shoidd be a law without it. Are his convictions 
really changed ? He believes so, and it is perhaps true. 
Perhaps, also, it is oialy that he is compelled to believe 
by a remnant of honour, that money has not influenced 
his opinions, and that if Louis Xvl. bought him, yet 
nevertheless he does not sell himself. His great purpose 
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was to be a minister — ^he told tliis to men high 
in the state — as well as to a poor tailor whose 
bill for his wedding-coat was, still after fifteen years, 
unpaid. Moreover, although the bargain with the 
King might be nearly concluded, he manoeuvred in 
inore times and ways than one in order to render him- 
self formidable to the Court, for he wished not merely 
to save the King but to impose himself upon him, and 
to this end it was not necessary to re-assure him too 
quickly. 

It is of him, that the men whom we have mentioned, 
are speaking during the ceremony at Notre Dame; and 
what else had been spoken of since yesterday? For 
that was the day, the 26th of September, on which the 
National Assembly heard his famous speech upon 
the national bankruptcy, that alarming ex-abmpto 
which professors of rhetoric will quote to generations 
yet unborn. 

" "Was it then so very excellent ? " enquired M. de 
Eivarol. " More excellent than can be expressed," an- 
swered a little saddler, M. de Cazales, the leader, with 
Maury of the right side of the Assembly. 

" How I wish I had been there ! I have read the 
speech attentively, but " 

" Oh! that is the time one is tempted to say, * What 
would it have been then if you had heard the monster 
himself.' " 

" Do you hear. Monsieur de Mirabeau ? " 

" I know very well that my brother is ugly." 

" He was not so yesterday, I assure you." 

" He was so, more than ever." 

" Poor Necker must be very much vexed at having 
owed to him the success of his law project." 

" You call that a success, do you ? Tou do not know 
my brother." 

" I know that he detests M. Necker." 

" This then is, perhaps, only a success that he has pro- 
cured for him. He foresees, as all the world may, that 
this extraordinary subsidy will be quickly swallowed up, 
and that its enormity, the fourth part of the revenues. 
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will only serve to prejudice France against him who knew 
not how, or was unable to exact a still greater amount. 
Even in the publication of the decree, the wording has 
been so ordered as to devolve on M. Necker aU the 
responsibility; so much so that a deputy could not 
refrain ifrora exclaiming, * You are murdering the plan 
of M. Necker !' It was thus that he covered with flowers 
both the weapon and the wound, but the weapon was 
nevertheless terrible, and the wound was effectually 
made." 

" You hope for nothing, then, from this scheme ? " 

" What would you have me hope for ? AU sources 
have been drained dry. Prance is like a shipwrecked 
mariner who has drunk his own blood that he might 
not die of hunger. That might last a day or two, 
but " 

" "Well, the figure is not a cheerful one." 

" What is that which is not cheerful ? " demanded the 
Abb^ Maury. 

** Everything, in these times." 

"Don't you find it very cheerful to see Madame 
Bailly, our mayoress, below there, in that handsome 
chair ? " 

" Mayoress* Well, at any rate, that is a new word," 
said M. de Boufflers. 

" Oh, the scholar ! He only thinks of swelling the 
future edition of the Dictionary y 

" The English have the word, certainly." 

" No doubt, and since we are English " 

" Do you think so ? It seems to me that we have been 
very far from that, for the meanest fellow in the three 
kingdoms would tell us that we have committed an 
egregious blunder in setting royalty face to face with an 
Assembly of one house alone." 

"And what is still more sad," added M. de Cazales, 
" as an indication of the confusion which pervades every- 
thing, is that the plan which has been rejected, that 
of instituting two chambers, had a majority in the 
Assembly." 

" They had the fear of an outbreak before their eyes.'* 

VOL. II. ^ 
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" Some had ; but the mutual defiances, the whim of 
seeking to be independent by voting differently to their 
leaders, the fear of appearing to copy the example of 
England ; — all, at the last moment, combined to plunge 
us into the abyss. The opinion of the majority was not 
supported by a hundred votes ; that of the minority 
by nearly nine hundred ! " 

" Does that surprise you ? " said Maury. " And what 
is a revolution, in general, but a minority making laws 
for the majority ? I know very well that at this very 
time, in Prance, there has been at the bottom of all that 
real majority, an almost unanimous will, everybody has 
talked of a change — everybody has desired it, greatly. 
What I would say is this, that whenever the affairs of 
state begin to totter, a minority always avails itself 
of the first impulse, and directs it, like a battering- 
ram, against those matters which it may be convenient 
to upset, and thus a revolution which every one has 
desired and longed for, is changed into an endless series 
of disorders which scarcely any one desired. If all would 
preserve good faith, the same result would still appear 
in many cases ; with deceivers prepared for anything, 
it becomes the universal law." 

"It is certain,*' replied Cazales, "that these gentle- 
men have learned their business in less time than we 
have ours. In the affair of the royal sanction, see hdw 
they hastened to throw to the people, that Latin word 
which nineteen out of twenty oi them could not under- 
stand. They are only sorry for one thing, and that is 
that the word was not Greet. But it has not failed the 
less in its effect ; veto has been for the last six: weeks thd 
incubus, the terror, and bugbear of France. I have seen 
men stop each other, and enquire with a frightened look, 
* "Well, the veto ? Is it true that the Queen favours the 

veto ? Are we to have the veto ? great Heavens ! ' It is 

this which has made the Palais Eoyal resemble a furnace, 
and filled Paris with mysterious fears. Many are 'per- 
suaded that in this terrible veto they are bestowing 
their hatred upon a person. One man asked in what 
district it was at that time ; another if it could not 
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be hung upon the lamp-post ? Even those who know 
a Kttle better what it is, are but imperfectly acquainted 
with its capacity and operation. I heard a street orator 
invoke the English constitution against the veto, and 
I hardly escaped being stoned for attempting to say 
that they had the veto there. Many also see in it 
the name of a new tax, which would undeniably weigh 
only on the poor. And if it is thus in Paris, what 
must it be in the provinces ? The notion of the veto is 
mixed up with all these ideas of massacres which are so 
prevalent ; the King, once armed with the veto, becomes 
the master of the wealth and life of all. A rustic 
said to his comrade, * Do you know what this veto is ? 
Tour porringer is full of soup : the Eling says to you, 
* Throw your soup away,' and you must do so.' Hence 
the violent addresses which the Assembly has received 
from all quarters. Nevertheless, at that time, it appeared 
disposed to be firm, as it saw plainly that where law 
could be law without the will of the monarch, the 
monarchy had ceased to exist. It is the King who is 
afraid, and who wishes that the concession should be 
made. But attend. Here are the clergy coming in." 

" M. de Juign^ looks very sad." 

" And no wonder, for it was he who declared yes- 
terday, that the clergy were prepared to give up to 
the nation all the gold and silver belonging to the 
Church." 

" More than a hundred millions, it is said, " remarked 
M. de Bivarol. 

" More than a hundred and fifty ; moreover, he has 
been severly reproached for it, and in fact, he was not 
authorised to make this declaration. But the spirit 
of the revolution penetrates everywhere — all the world 
assumes the right of speaking in the name of all the 
world." 

"A hundred and fifty millions buried in the Church ?" 

" Ah ! will you also suffer yourself to be tempted ? 
They will soon be buried in a very different way, my 
poor Eivarol. In six months »" 

" Oh I in three ! " 
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" Tea, at the latest, if not in two. The King also has 
had his plate taken to the Mint." 

" It is said that the Assembly has besought him to take 
it back." 

" He has persisted. M. Necker gives a hundred thousand 
lires. A sort of coffer has been placed at the door of 
the Assembly, and yesterday, in coming out, every one 
cast in their money, rings, and the buckles off their 
shoes. Was it not you, Monsieur de Boufflers, who 
said that you had laid yours at the feet of the Nation ? '* 

"It is quite possible." 

"Always gallant." 

" Even to ' Madame la nation ' ? " enquired Maury. 

"Alas!" replied Boufflers, "a feminine name must 
have a strange dominion over me, for I have never yet 
seen a nation either amiable, or wise. In the present day 

we have nothing but pathos You will end '1^ 

regretting, Eivarol, the compliments you have paid us in 
your Universality of the JEh'ench tongue*^ 

" It certain ly b egins to go beyond all bounds. What 
an accent ! What phrases ! Here are words a yard 
long, sentiments either false or beside the truth, 
forced, affected, twisted, and tortured ; monstrous 
figures of speech, extravagant appeals to history and 
philosophy, incredible attempts to make even' tnitii 
and justice themselves absurd. At the Assembly, when 
the ^Declaration of the rights of man^ was re-con- 
sidered, this pathos appeared in every clause of tiie 
motions of our patriots ; twenty struggles were necessaxy 
to curtail it, and there are still, as you know, some fine 
remains of it. But I think we are going to have a rough 
specimen of it, for my friend Fauchet is not a bad hand 
at exciting the feelings." 

'' It is said that there has been a great debate at tiie 
Commune on a question of etiquette, as to whom hfl 
should address in opening his speech. He himself 
wished to say * MonMeur le Mairey as they say * Sire,* at 
Versailles, and Monsieur le Maire also approved of this. 
But the Commune winced at it. Several wanted him 
to say 'Messieurs/ and nothing more. It seems it 
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is decided ' Monsieur le Mavre and Messieurs' The 
question has also been started of giving to Fouchet the 
title of Grand Almoner to the Commune." 

"Decidedly, the King is no longer at Versailles.'* 

" Have you never discovered that before ? But look, 
there is the Archbishop advancing to meet the King — * 
the Mayor, I would say. Pest! a canopy! There is 
more semblance of royalty than I had thought." 

The canopy moved forward through the grand nave. 
Prom without was heard a mighty sound of acclama- 
tions, drums, and trumpets. The organ now pealed 
forth its majestic notes. Clouds of incense, thousands 
of tapers, the unwonted magnificence of the tapestry ; — 
nothing was wanting to complete the striking splendour 
of that absorbing moment. Liberty seemed the inheritor, 
not only of kingly grandeur, but of the principles of 
order, security, and peace, so long regarded as impossible, 
except under the rale of monarchy. 

Meanwhile, look beneath the canopy which is return- 
ing ; there is the man at whom perhaps you have laughed 
with Eivarol and Champcenetz, this mayor who plays the 
king but whose heart is full of the most formidable 
troubles. Two months, two weeks, or perhaps even 
two days, of that sovereign power which is only a 
bondage to the will of the mob, sujfficed to show him what 
must be rendered in these times, by him who wishes to 
remain an honest man, and not be blindly guided by 
impulses from beneath. His Memoirs, which he wrote 
day by day, show how much of his first illusions had 
already been dispelled, at this period, and in what light 
the future appeared to him. 

But it was needful to maintain a cheerful appearance. 
The Archbishop, when the mass was finished, pronounced 
"a feeling discourse which was well suited to the occasion," 
as the Memoirs of Bailly inform us. Then the prelate sat 
down, having the mayor on his right, and the commander 
of the national guard on his left. The colours were brought 
and blessed, and the officers took their oaths at the 
hand of the mayor. The cannon sounded in the distance, 
and by a strange innovation, yolleyB of musketry were 
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fired in the very church. A fit exordium to the sermon 
which was to follow. 

Fauchet advanced towards the pulpit, preceded by the 
traditional mace-bearer. Loi;id bursts of applause followed. 
M. de Juign6 cast down his eyes. This was no longer 
the- time, when, as bishop of Chalons, he so mercilessly 
pursued the Jansenists. This is a very different affair > 
to their timid courage, their ingenious sophisms, to obtain 
for themselves some independence in a system which 
admits of none. This is liberty which is here encamped 
before the Eoman altar, and what is liberty in Catholicism, 
whether it reaches excess or not, if it be not a revolt ? 
When a priest declares his sincere intention of preaching 
to others and of desiring for himself, only political libertjr, 
in that very declaration, he desires more. It is not m 
the power of man to separate his soul into two parts, of 
which one shall be free, and the other enslaved. 

In the Abbe Fauchet, the politician, and the priest 
were scarcely less blended in his physiognomy than in his 
active 'character. He was large in size, well-made, and 
square-shouldered ; his complexion was very dark, and his 
voice, like his look, at the same time gentle and menacing, 
harmonious and rude. 

He had chosen for his text a verse from Isaiah. After 
having recited it, according to his custom, in Latin, he 
repeated it in French. 

" In that time, a great homage shall be rendered to the 
Q-od of Hosts by a people hitherto divided and rent, by a 
people become terrible, and to which no other nation will 
ever be comparable. This nation, which had waited for 
justice, and which, in its long waiting-time, has always 
been trodden under the feet of its enemies, possessors of 
its land, as the devouring rivers, shall be joined together 
in the place where the God of Hosts isx invoked, it shall 
come triumphing to Mount Sion." * 

This was beautiful, but much more beautiful than 
faithful, for neither the Hebrew text, nor the Latin 

* Isaiah, xviii. 7. It is needless to say that the French version is 
iuHber a gloss than a translation of the Hebrew. 
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Vulgate, will in any degree, bear out these fine render- 
ings. The revolution, according to him, had been, if not 
predicted, at least clearly shadowed forth in these words 
of the prophet. " Por a long time Prance had waited 
for justice, for a long time she had been trodden under 
foot. But free at last, she came, first of aU, to consecrate 
to the Lord of Hosts the banners under which her children 
had fought." 

But this was soon said, and he began to depict in 
frightful colours the sufferings of the people unaer the 
defunct administration. The subject was fertile, yet the 
orator, nevertheless, was nearly always unjust. He 
brought together in the same breath, evils the most 
diverse in their nature and origin ; and included in the 
same anathema the crimes of kings and their most 
simple errors. He paid no regard to the difference of 
times, customs, or manners, but judged all sovereigns 
and all ages under the " Declaration of the rights of 
man," which bore date from eight days before. It is 
true that Declaration contained only principles which 
were general and eternal in their nature ; but to insist 
on that account, that every prince who had not followed 
them, should be accounted either a monster or a fool, that 
all authority based on other laws should be reckoned 
illegitimate and criminal, this was to commit, himself, a 
monstrous violation both of justice and reason. 

The sermon was divided into two parts. That we are 
to do everything for liberty by directing our strength 
with wisdom, — that we are to do everything for our 
happiness, by resting our hopes upon the foundation 
of morals. 

On the first point, Pauchet reproduced his sermon of 
the Slst of August, of which the text was that 
verse of St. Paul, which he so perverted. "Ye have 
been called unto liberty, brethren, only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another." * 

Liberty, and the dangers of liberty, formed his 
subject. But, divested of the real power of the 

♦ Gal. V. 13. 
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evangelic ministry, and forced to give to his hearers nothing 
but praises, — he plunged at once into that proposition, 
which threw all the excesses of the revolution upon 
those who were the secret friends of the ancient order 
of affairs. This curious parody, which we have heard 
Danton utter, was now reproduced by Fauchet, with far 
greater solemnity, and with an indignation which 
appeared to be most profound. Thus, it was the court 
which continued that famine, which caused all the revolts, 
and created all the difficulties ; — it was the nobility alone 
who had excited these troubles in the provinces, of which 
the ordinary result was the burning of their chateaux. 
After describing the aristocrats as (fisguising themselves 
under the appearance of patriots, to slander Bailly and 
La Fayette, " these tutelary geniuses of the country,** 
he exclaimed : " Here again is one of the execrable means 
which the aristocracy employs to precipitate you into 
the horrors of anarchy. For the same purpose, they 
have their secret emissaries in the provinces ; their sole 
work is to sow the seeds • of discord, to pour dis- 
traction into the Assembly, to plot the destruction of 
the whole order of things, and then to reconstruct out of 
your ruins, the empire of despotism, and to reign, at 
least, over the country's corpse. With what art do 
they abuse your very zeal and patriotism ! They bring 
forward exaggerated motions, they put inflammatory 
papers into the hands of the people, they speak only ot 
hanging the traitors. And the traitors, citizens, are 
themselves ! Surround them, citizens, not to inflict upon 
them with your own hands, a punishment appertaining 
only to the executioner, but to hand them over to the 
justice of the Commune, and make them confess the 
secrets of their treason ! " 

This was the only advice which Fauchet could give 
this brutal multitude ; that it should not take the hanging 
into its own hands, but leave that to the Commune ; and 
even while he gave it, he did all in his power to 
prevent its being followed, since he promised to the 
executioner all those whom the populace thought it good 
to condemn. " These false zealots of Christianity," he 
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added, " these hypocritical defenders of their country, 
will say, no doubt, that instead of calming your excite- 
ment, as befits a minister of peace, I kindle and irritate 
the fire of your rancour against these wicked men* 
Brothers and citizens, you see their impostures clearly 
enough. I warn you against the snares of perfidy, and 
the horrors of discord, with which the enemies of 
peace enwrap themselves ; I implore you to do them 
good, and not evil, by preventing them from accomplish- 
ing their crimes. I invoke your zeal, not in favour of 
vengeance, but in favour of law. It is holy concord, 
and divine harmony which I preach to you, to scatter 
the abominable league of viQams who divide and disturb 
you." And thus contradicting himself, and repeating 
the same thought over and over again ; — mingling one 
word of charity with twenty of wrath; — the orator 
dazzled them with this hatefm eloquence ; and nothing 
was wanting to complete the action that accompanied it, 
save a hatchet or a sabre in his hand. 

As for the crucifix, it wordd have been quite out of place ; 
more even than with the preachers of the League. If these 
were guilty of misconception, in holding up the symbol of 
peace at the very time when they were preaching war, it 
was, at least, in the name of heaven, and for the sake of 
spiritual interests that they excited the multitude. And 
though religious zeal, when it degenerates into cruelty, 
has in it something peculiarly disgusting, yet political 
fanaticism has even less excuse, for it is in the name of 
perishable things, of interests sublunary and human, 
that they resort to these violent measures. If it generally 
meets with readier excuse, it is because some men know 
better than to set the present before the future, earth 
before heaven. 

Fauchet spake of nought but the maxims of earth ; 
it was man, prescribing to man, that he should be 
his own end and aim, his own God, his all. This 
idea, which ran through the whole course of the 
first part of this subject, also pervaded the second 
He had announced it at starting in these strange words, 
" We are to do everything for our own happiness '* — 
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and when lie added, " by resting our hopes upon the 
foundation of morals" — the means in reality, were 
neither more Christian nor less worldly than the end. He 
spoke well, in two or three places, of a foundation on 
which morals themselves should rest, and this founda- 
tion he said, was religion, but what could this word do, thus 
vaguely thrown in, as a passing tribute to the claims 
of the pulpit, in the midst of such a discourse ? What 
was the use of naming religion, in offering salvation to 
the sinner, at the same moment when he denied it, by 
worshipping man, and extolling his virtues ? Fauchet, in 
this strange discourse, does not know how to break off his 
invective but by running into the opposite extreme 
of praises. Everthing is beautiful, grand, pure, and 
holy, among the people. " Ah ! " he exclaims, " it 
is sweet to believe it, but it is the happiness of heaven 
to witness it. Thousands of actions are every day 
performed in this capital from a principle of pure 
disinterestedness, and from a patriotism the most subhme. 
Paris is full of great-souled men — it is full of heroes. 
Here are the first fruits of liberty. Virtue, adorable 
virtue ! Such is thy power over men who are free ! 
Oh, my brethren, let us each die for the other, let us 
die with joy. We are citizens." * 

And this is the great word — " we are citizens." Ah ! 
it is, no doubt, well enough for him who knows 
how to love this terrestrial and fleeting country only 
as a faint reflection of the country celestial and 
eternal ; but without such knowledge, what is patriot- 
ism but egotism, a love for those who love us, and 
a hatred for those who hate us, a revenge built 
upon duty and virtue, earth becoming man's only 
home, the sole object of the development of all his 
powers ? From that moment, he desires to be settled, 
happy, complete, upon the earth alone. Attempt no 
longer to show him that he asks for a thing impossible ; 
he desires it, and woe to him who shall try to make him 
understand that he does wrong by such a desire ! " He has 
a right to happiness, he will tell you. If he is poor, woe 

* These are the literal words of the sermon. 
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to the rich ! K he is ambitious, woe to those who 
disappoint his ambition ! Whatsoeyer he desires, and 
fails to obtain, — it is a robbery which men have committed 
upon him." 

So said Eauchet, for all this is but the summary of his 
discourse. He spoke of the rich only as the enemies of 
the poor, of justice, and of liberty. He gave such a 
strange extension to the idea of oppression and oppressors, 
that the social state found itself positively based upon 
universal defiance, and everlasting revolt. Then, defying 
at once, by the most impudent sophisms, the evident 
consequences of such a system, and tne will of Him who, 
since he has permitted evil to enter the world, does not 
choose that perfect happiness should dwell in it ; — 
" Brethren ! " he cried, " let us swear in this the chief 
temple of the empire, — under this vast canopy of 
standards consecrated by liberty to religion ; — let us swear 
that we will be happy ! " And the flags waved, and the 
soldiers brandished their swords, like the Gauls their 
ancestors, at the word of the Druid ! 

But the Druid, babbler, the Druid was wiser and 
more pious than thou. He would have feared lest heaven 
should reply by a thunderbolt to this sacrilegious oath. 
He also spoke of happiness, but he suffered it to be where 
it is, beyond the present life. He invited his brethren 
thither, but as to a supreme place of meeting, and he 
would have thought himself a blasphemer if he had 
spoken of compelling the gods to place it in this world. 
But the Druid had not been brought up at the feet of 
the philosophers of an infidel and sophistical age ; he 
preserved his rough good sense, and if his worship was 
barbarous, he at least purified it by the thought at 
another life, and another happiness. 
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CHAPTEE XXXTX. 

Whilst the cathedral of Paris resounded with noisy 
acclamations at the boldness of Fauchet, another 
cathedral listened to sounds and matters of a very dif- 
ferent character. Julian preached at Meaux, in the 
pulpit of Bossuet. 

Let us go back a few weeks, and follow him through 
his former disasters. His written reminiscences will 
guide us, and, as before, we shall select those only which 
are of importance with respect to the order of events, 
or of the times. 

July \6thy 1780. 

When they found me in that chamber, where, in fact, I 
seemed to be settled, they wanted to carry me off in 
triumph. I told them plainly that I was not a prisoner. 
Some did not hear, because of the tumult ; others did 
not want to hear. They carried me about through 
several streets, when they left me at a comer, at the door 
of a tavern. A good specimen, in brief, of the triumphs 
which Eevolutions award. 

The kingdom has been long in a sad state. Cambel 
has sworn to crush me ; Cambel perhaps will do so. In 
how strange a moment do I find myself once more upon 
his path ! Is it decreed that there should always be a 
woman between him and me ? " Woe to the other ! " he 
said. But that other will not give to him, any more than 
I will, the satisfaction of fearing him. I once told him 
that I waited till the last act, till that in which G-od 
appears. He did not shrink from the idea of finding 
himself face to face with God, and I should not shrink 
from finding myself face to face with a man. 

What can have become of this book ? No one has dwelt 
in that chamber, since I was its inmate. M. de Mirabeau, 
who let me into the secret of the hiding-place, could 
he have told it to any one else? If I see him again 
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I will ask him. It would have been sweet to tmite 
the Bibles of the two brothers, found in their respective 
tombs. I should have repenised with pleasure the 
history of the prisoner, now that the Bible is also myi 
book to me. But who knows? Perhaps this same 
volume is accomplishing at this moment some other 
mission of God. 

Jvhf Vlih, 

Mj parishioners absolutely take me for one of the 
conquerors of the Bastille. They are acquainted, I know 
not how, with the circumstance of my presence on the 
spot during the siege ; and since they know that some 
priests were found there, it seems to them quite natural, 
and at the same time very glorious, that their cure should 
have been there also with a musket on his shoulder. I have 
flatly denied it, but they attribute this to my modesty, 
and to my fear of incurring the censure of the bishop. 

The taking of the Bastille has thrown the rural 
districts into Mghtful agitation. My parishioners had 
remained strangers, up to this moment, to all notion 
of anarchy. I have not even had occasion to secure 
them from the contagion. And yet, in three days 
they reached the same point as the most rash 
and daring. Por the most part, they did not even 
know that there was such a place as the Bastille. I 
am certain that, if any one had said to them, "Some 
revolters wanted to take possession of the King's 
palace ; they have been defeated, taken, and hanged " — 
they would all have exclaimed, " They were rightly , 
served.'* But they hear a victory spoken of, and one of 
which the glory belongs to them as much as to those 
who gained it, seeing that it was the people who obtained 
it, and they are the people. And here are they all, 
with their heads turned. They imagine that they have 
always hated the royal power, always adored liberty, 
always wished as they wish now, although they hardly 
know, even now, what they do wish ; and they are ready 
to atone, by their zeal for disorder, for the time which 
they wasted in obedience and in peace. 
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But I slander my village in representing it as given 
up altogether to this spirit of revolt and hatred. It is 
not in vain, thanks be to God, that I have for some 
years preached a religion more pure. A few hearts have 
been opened ; I have made some Christians, or, to speak 
more truly, God has made them. Wbat could I 
have done against such obstacles? In some, entire 
unbelief, scarcely concealed under the observance of a 
few forms ; in others, the forms constitute the sole object 
of their faith; and in all a total absence of every 
desire and every want of a higher order. Not an idea 
of evangelical Christianity, nor even of that amount of 
it which remains in Catholicism ; for it is only the noble 
soul and the clear intellect, which can gather up these 
few pearls. How often have I lost courage ; how often 
I have wished either to take my departure, or to set 
myself, without looking at anything beyond, to my sad 
work of a cur6. But some faint light has appeared in 
this darkness. Some at last have learned that new and 
unknown tongue which I spoke in the Desert. As for 
them, I have no fear as to the part which they will play 
in the midst of ouf disorders. 

JvXy 22nd. 

I write before my opened window, and it is midnight, 
or nearly so. 

The night is uncommonly fine. How calm ! What 
a contrast with the agitation of the lower world ! Is 
this the country which has been compared to a 
volcano, and which indeed is so ? Never did the rays of 
the moon steal more softly over the greensward; never did 
the murmurings of the night sound more harmoniously ; 
never did the silence of the stars seem more sweet and 
tranquil, or the expanse of heaven and earth more full of 
peace! 

But I attempt in vain to enter upon this sea, without 
a storm. There is another whose tumult calls me 
back. Those sounds which I heard once upon the 
towers of Notre Dame, and from which I then succeeded 
in escaping — ^whither shall I withdraw myself that I may 
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not hear tliem ? Everywhere blasphemy and hatred ; 
eveiywhere the crash of falling ruins; everywhere the 
piercing blast of death ! 

And yet — yes, I believe it, and I coidd say it before 
God — ^it is not the terror or the inquietude which keeps 
me in these low regions. What have I to fear, after 
all, and what have I to lose P But I take a sad and 
powerful interest in contemplating the terrors of this 
age. I stand by the pillow of its dying couch ; and 
there I will remain until I shall be torn from it. I 
will recount to it, even to the end, its iniquities and 
its follies. 

When I spoke, a few days since, of M. de Mirabeau, 
I little thought of seeiag him so soon after, and at my 
own house. 

He came to make me a strange proposition — ^that of en- 
listing under him, and becoming one of his manufactv/rerB^ 
as they are called, for he has several. These clerks 
are the purveyors of his eloquence. They study the 
questions, and furnish him with notes, sometimes even 
with speeches, already composed and arranged, but which 
become his own, when at the tribune, by the amazing 
energy which he throws into them. 

After our first interview at the BastiQe, I was 
nearly six years without seeing him again; since then 
I have maintained some intercourse with him. He is 
the only man whom I did not esteem with whom 
I could not break acquaintance, notwithstanding I 
have done everything that could prejudice him against 
me ; I have given him reproaches, and even disdain ; 
I have spared him in nothing. He has always returned 
to the charge — whether it be that he perceives, beneath 
my severity, some degree of affection, or whether he is 
compelled (and I believe that this is the chief reason) 
to draw nearer to those whom he is forced to esteem. 
He despises himself sujfficiently for not being offended 
when he is despised ; and he is not far from accepting 
it as a kind of expiatory punishment imposed upon 
his crimes. 

But whatever idea he might have of my affection for 
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him, I had certainly not given him the right to make me 
such a proposition. It is not the humility of the part 
that restrains me, but to link myself to a man prepared 
to support any or every cause — to a man who does not 
know what he will be to-morrow, whilst he knows too 
well what he was yesterday. He saw my indignation, 
and did not appear surprised. He is a man whom 
nothing astonishes — neither honour nor infamy; he 
perceives equally, when he is repelled and when he 
conquers. 

I wished to profit by his visit to inform myself in 
some measure respecting the true state of parties, 
and I find that the great intriguer of the revolution 
knows little more than myself. A change of dynasty 
would favour him considerably; but he does not even 
give himself the trouble to conceal that he thinks of 
himself before every one else, and that he would very 
quickly renounce the service of the Duke d' Orleans, 
whom he neither loves nor esteems, if he could obtain 
his ends without serving him. As for the Count de 
Provence, he laughs at him, but is quite prepared to 
turn round to him, if the power and the money 
should some day come from that side. The street 
intriguers he despises as he would the street mire, but 
he manages them by flattery ; the populace he speaks 
of as I would not do ; and he had almost made, in. 
his journal, an apology for the murders which have 
followed the taking of the Bastille. While waiting 
to be minister, he would be mayor of Paris; and 
he denounces to the National Assembly as illegal, 
and to the clubs as tjrrannical measures, all that the 
municipal administration does to restore order in the 
city. Two men above all others vex him by the popu- 
larity which they enjoy, and by the power which the 
revolution has put into their hands. He hates them 
so much the more because he cannot hate them 
openly without injuring his popularity with them ; 
this is still, at the bottom, not a hatred, but a spite, 
at once childish and terrible, despicable, and yet in 
a certain sense noble; for I believe that he was not 
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fiar wrong in thinking Necker and La Payette are very 
small great men. He has invented for the latter 
the title of sub-great-mcm^ besides the names, mpre or 
less characteristic, with which he never fails to invest 
him in his effusions — Oilles-Casar, General Jacquot, or 
Oromwell Chrcmdiason, The other, according to him, is a 
quack, perhaps innocently so, and therefore so much the 
greater blockhead. He would pardon him more readily 
^ if he were a quack in good earnest. 

Here is the man in whom the Bevolution is em- 
bodied ; the man who holds, or who (to speak more 
truly) has held, the fate of Prance in his hands. I 
speak in the past, for I very much doubt whether he 
will be able any more, either to undo what he has done, 
or to repair what he has undone. A revolution soon 
gets beyond paternal authority. 

JvXy 23rd. 

Here am I, as evening generally finds me, before my 
open window ; but to night the sky is in harmony with 
the hearts of men. The air is thick, and the heat suffo- 
cating. The clouds are flying, and heaping themselves 
together, like battalions preparing for battle. 

But am I about to give such a description ? Enough 
has been made of these scenes, and the best is not worth 
a comer in that which I have under my eyes. Every 
soul, in these moments, contains more poetry than you 
will ever put in the most beautiful pages. Alas! the 
poet, when writing, is something like the alchymist 
attempting to condense a ray of the sun. 

The distractions of the present time might, neverthe- 
less, greatly enlarge, in some minds, the faculty of per- 
ceiving, and breathing ; if I may dare to say so, the 
poetic rays which are scattered through the universe. I 
nave lately recollected a remark that was made on this 
subject by the young man whom I found on the road to 
Versailles. He spoke of the necessity of a revolution, 
' If it were only,' said he, ' to resuscitate literature.' 
And here his wishes have been gratified. 

It is certain that poetry (or that which is by popular, 

VOL. II. ^ 
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consent, called by that name), in this age has been Bome<» 
thing very dull, and, at the same time, nearly always very 
false. It might be said of poetry, as of religion, that a 
little philosophy detracts n'om it, and a large admixture 
of philosophy restores and heightens it. But we must 
have a clear understanding as to this lar^e admixture^ 
If the question were one of quantity merely, no ago baa 
been more philosophic than our own, and, as a con- 
sequence, more poetical. I mean, then, the philosophy 
of the soul, not that of the reason, which, when it is 
sound, is only an instrument, — a machine, Between two 
men, of whom the one has this philosophy and the other 
that, there is no less difference than between a poet an4 
a rhymester. 

But I am preaching about my own times, at the 
very moment when I am attacking them. Why do 
I not rather continue to gaze upon this black sky 
and these threatening clouds P They have cast upon 
me in their flight some of those thoughts of which 
a calm sky knows nothing, which afflict and yet ccm- 
sole ; which make a void in the heart, and yet myste- 
riously fill it. The clouds that have just now passedi 
where are they? others, and yet more black, succeed* 
Speak to me, and say what is the message you have 
to give me ? What is that star which I can see 
on high, thq only one that you have left imshrouded ? 
Is it mine ? or is it that of France ? But already, like 
the others, it is gone. So empires vanish also, like mortal 
men ; — destinies the most glorious even as the most 
obscure. But beyond the veil which hides it from me it 
shines, and reigns in splendour. Ye cannot quench 
its brightness, ye dark clouds ! The lightning-flash 
secreted in your breast will never blaze so high, the very 
thunder will not roll so far. No ! it is not the star of 
France ; it is that of every soul to which G-od giveth 
strength to mount above the storm, and which even, if it 
hears its crash, is not disturbed in its peaceful motion 
round the eternal throne. That quenchless star is mine, 
my Father and my God ! 

I do not know, but it seems to me, that in a few days I 
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have become quite another tnan, and that the storms which 
have ravaged France have aided me in overcoming my 
own. Crimes that fill me with horror, villanies at which 
I revolt, dangers that come on apace, these are the 
things on which my attention is strongly fixed,— the 
horror, the indignation, the feeling of impending dangers, 
are blent and mingled in my soul, to raise a manly 
energy of which the first trial is upon my self. I have 
gathered up my strength ; I am prepared for my 
journey, I may be crushed, but I shall not be conquered. 
Like the sea-bird, which rests its wing upon the wave, I 
eonunit myself to the heaving billows, and expect, though 
I do not invoke, their fury. 

I have written to the sound of thunder ; my lamp has 
grown pale before the repeated glare of lightning. 
But the thunderbolt has fallen, it appears, upon a 
neighbouring village — I can discern the flame — I will 
hasten to it. 

Jvly 2itk, 

What a night ! What a day ! 

I hastened to the quarter where I perceived the fire. 
I was on horseback. I discovered presently, to my terror, 
that I was advancing straight to the Chateau de Clamiere. 
I arrived and found the chateau in flames. 

But another surprise, still more frightful, awaited me. 
A multitude of men, mad with excitement, rushed yell- 
ing round the chateau. It was not the lightning but the 
labourers, that had set it on fire. The unhappy men had 
found an effectual way to rival the lightning. 

I could not have conceived it unless I had seen them. 
Though nothing has been spoken of for the last eight 
days but firing chateaux, that of Clamiere was the 
last I should have believed to be threatened with such 
a fate. A moderate fortune, a family utterly destitute 
of pomp or display, a benevolence the most perfect towards 
the humblest vassals, such is what I have always seen^ 
there. But I ought to remember that gratitude is the 
chief duty which is lost sight of in these times. 

I soon saw that this was not a sudden movement 
upon the dwelling of their lord. A fiendish dexterity 

6 ^ 
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had planned the attack. At every point of egress, 
lighted faggots stopped the passage. It had evidently 
been resolved to bum, with the chateau,- all those who 
were in it. The rustics, however, did not appear to 
agree on this point. I perceived that some wished to 
spare the baron's life, while others rushed before them 
to prevent their affording any succour ; which, with the 
progress of the fire, was not a very easy matter. 

At the same time (for all this had not lasted three 
seconds), I perceived at the windows the baron and his 
son. Two wretches stood with pointed muskets, ready to 
fire if they should attempt to leap down or escape. Some 
words had probably passed between them, for the baron 
exclaimed, * For the last time, retire ! * And I saw the 
gun glitter in the hands of his son. 

Heaven inspired me. I saw that if a single shot were 
fired on either side all would be lost. I feigned to have 
seen nothing, to believe that it was a simple fire 
which they were striving to quench, but whose 
violence had resisted their efforts and paralysed their 
courage. I advanced, still on my horse, between the 
men and the chateau, calling to some to go for the 
ladders; to others, to remove the faggots which were 
burning at the gate, bidding all not be discouraged, 
for that the chateau would be saved, or at least its 
inmates. 

There was a moment of hesitation — a terrible moment. 
If but one had resisted, I could have done nothing 
more. But those who had before been restrained by the 
revolters now grew emboldened, and disengaging them- 
selves, were allowed to run to the chateau, whither the 
greater part soon followed. 

I sprang from my horse, and put myself at the head of 
those who laboured to clear the gate. The heat was 
intense. Under the faggots were a number of logs, which 
formed a burning rampart which we had to demolish. 
At last the passage was nearly clear. The door is 
forced, and I rush in ; the chateau is already filled with 
flaming ruins — ^I mount the grand staircase, happily still 
uninjured — I run against the Chevalier de Clamiere, 
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who is bearing a female who has fainted. He places her 

hastily ia my arms, bidding me take her, while he will 

Beek the others. 

Jvly25ih. 

I had not the strength to finish last night. I 
have mechanically yielded to the fancy of writing as if I 
wrote something to be read, and to reserve the momentous 
word for the end. "Why did I not tell the whole at 
first ? I had only this to say, * I saved the life of my 
sister ! ' 

Ml/ sister ! It is the first time that I have written 
this word. I waited that I might have the strength 
to write it without regret and without bitterness. It 
was yesterday also, for the first time, that I heard her 
say, * my brother.' 

I was completely ignorant of her presence at the 
Chateau de Clamiere, to which she had not been since 
her departure four years ago. When I saw her senseless 
form in the arms of her cousin I took her, on that stair- 
case f^U of smoke, for one of the daughters of the baron ; 
and it was only when outside, by the brightness of the 
fire, that I recognised the precious burden which had been 
confided to me. I bore her to the house of a peasant, 
one of those who were well-inclined, — and, indeed, they 
were all ready to prove themselves humane. It cost me 
something to leave her, but I congratulated myself at 
the same time that I could not give myself up to the 
emotions of this meeting. I ran where duty called 
me, and I was the last to leave the chateau. The fire 
completed its work. It soon left no more than the bare 
walls. 

I then returned to where I had left Marie. The old 
baron was seated at the door of the house ; th6 last 
glare of the fire was reflected in his eyes, fixed, tear- 
less, and burning. He perceived me, he held out his 
hand, I wished to speak, but could not. Yet, as if my 
sorrow had at last relaxed his own, I saw his eyes glisten 
with relieving tears. His hand pressed mine with new 
energy, and I heard him murmur uiese words of the Holy 
Book, — 'If this earthly house of our tabemade be 
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dissolved, we have a building of Qt)d — eternal in the 
heavens.' 

I entered. Marie had recovered from her swoon, and 
was already aware who, under G-od, had been the means 
of saving her life, and that of the entire family. I was 
obliged to receive from all the thanks that I wished only 
to receive from her. I pressed her hand as I did the 
hands of all, and it was then that the word *My 
brother!* escaped her lips. I received it with happi* 
ness, and that happiness reminded me that the past 
was finished, — that the love of a sister would henceforth 
satisfy me. 

But how sorrowful was my happiness. The calmness 
of the old man seemed less to appease than to agitate the 
impetuous anguish of his two sons. It was not easy for 
them — soldiers and in the ardour of youth — ^to suomit 
themselves to the hand of G-od, when that hand had acted 
through the medium of such vile agents. Wrath and 
indignation chafed them beneath their sorrow; they 
almost regretted that they had not perished in avenging 
themselves, rather than accept their pardon at the hand 
of such enemies. This was not a Chnstian feeling, and I 
told them so plainly, but it is certain that the men 
who committed or advised such outrages could not with 
any grace require from the nobility that they should 
esteem and love the people. 

Marie assisted me in calming them. The two sisteire 
wept in silence ; the old uncle did not seem even yiet 
fully to comprehend it. A man of the olden time, of 
old laws and ideas, the astonishment of beholding tsnA 
events was the only impression of it that he received. 
Many nobles, it is said, are in the same state, especially 
in the provinces. The Eevolution astonishes them just 
as much as if some morning, they were to see the siin 
rising in the west, or as if their hearts should begin to 
beat on the right side. The thing has been evidently 
done, and yet they will not credit it. They are its 
victims — still they cannot believe it. 

It was necessary to provide a shelter. I offered my 
1^ liouse, which they accepted. 
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My poor parsonage, happily large enougli, has sheltered 
for two days M. de Clamiere and his family. They have 
brought here all that could be saved of the linen and 
furniture of the chateau. 

My sister is under my roof ! "What a thought ! 

July 28<A. 

The ChS.teau de Clamiere can only be rendered habit- 
able by large restorations, which would exhaust the 
wealth of the family. They are therefore going to live at 
Marie's house, at the Chateau de Clavigny, at Cevennes. 

July 2Qth* 

The vassals of the baron talk of razing the chateau. 
All their madness has revived, and is directed chiefly 
against me, who, they say, made sport of them on that 
famous night. One labours in vain among these people ; 
in a single day — nay, in an hour, or even in a few 
moments — they fall away, and return to old habits. 
Evil and falsehood make more progress in the twinkling 
of an eye, than the truth does m years. 

M. de Clamiere, the officer in the guards, said yester- 
day that all this is nothing to what he has suffered lately 
in seeing his soldiers disband to swell the ranks of 
the insurgents. It is not difficult to believe that, to a 
loyal officer, this is the most cruel of all trials. But 
many, as it appears, take their part in this act of 
treachery, so profound and vdde-spread is the disor- 
ganisation. 

The Commune of Paris receives into its service all the 
soldiers, French guards, and others, who have quitted 
their colours. When some one called them deserters, 
M. de Lafayette said, " There are no deserters but 
those who have not deserted." It was he also who 
called the insurrection " the most holy of duties,*' an- 
other fine saying to record in red letters in the history 
of modem times. But what has discouraged M. do 
Clamiere more that all, is tjiat the King has sanctioned 
the enlistment of his guards under the standard of the 
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Commune. In this, he says, lie lias shown such a forget- 
fulness of the first principles of honour, that anything 
seems to be lawful towards a king who has thus £sur 
disgraced himself. 

Jul/y 30<A. 

Cambel has kept his word, and it is not his fault if 
his revenge was not completed at the first stroke. He 
knew that Marie was at the chateau, it is he who has been 
the soul of the plot against the family. I am informed 
that he is still trayeUmg about the country, stirring 
up men's passions, mixing with political excitements the 
old leaven of religious animosities ; to the end that the 
family of Clamifere may be more surely exterminated, not 
merely as noble, but as protestant. 

They will depart to-morrow, or the day after, for they 
cannot remain here in safety any longer. 

It appears, moreover, that Cambel was one of those 
who tooK the initiative in this resurrection of religious 
intolerance. It may be seen clearly enough, in tb$ 
debates of the Assembly, that one of the objects of the 
clergy in joining themselves to the tiers-etat^ was to 
obtain the revocation of the edict of 1787, or at least the 
means of indirectly annuUins: it. They have tried to 
prove that when political unity and the rojal administia. 
tion were decreed, it was a contradiction not to decree 
religious unity also. They do not demand ooereiTe 
measures, but when the principle is once admitted, 
they hope for some favourable juncture to bring about 
such a result. The Assembly, for the most part, was not 
so extreme, but that it might be expected to accede 
to their wish. It found itself, in many respects, in 
the same position as the parliaments formeny were, 
always hostile to the clergy and the pope, ever ready to 
make atonement, at the expense of heretics, for their 
aud£icity against the Church. Add to this the influence 
of the ideas of Montesquieu and of Rousseau, so favour* 
able for crushing the minority. In this Assembly, which 
scattered liberties by the dozen, it was necessary to plead 
seriously on behalf of religious toleration, the first and 
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most natural of all liberties ; nor did it yield till urged 
by tbe Abb6 Maury, who, as a disciple of Yoltaire, was 
not, on this point, embued with the bigotted views of 
the generality of the priests. 

But the priests will shortly be punished both for their 
intolerance in religion, and their equally imprudent 
liberalism in politics. Nothing less is talked of than to 
declare the wealth of the Church the property of the 
nation, and it is M. de Talleyrand, it is said, who will 
propose the measure. Surely their next step will be the 
beatification of Marie Alacoque. 

This question of the Church property is important I 
It is robbery to interfere with it, for it cannot be 
doubted that the donors intended to bestow it on the 
clergy, and on them for ever. There is no doubt that it is 
much abused. Who does not shrug his shoulders when 
anyone attempts to revive the old saying, that the 
goods of the Church are the patrimony of the poor ? A 
small portion, indeed, goes to the poor, but m a most 
improper way, inducing false poverty in a far greater 
degree than it comforts those who are poor indeed, and 
cherishing in the neighbourhood of conventual slothful- 
ness the indolence of a degraded populace. Who, too, 
does not know, also, iu what way the revenues are 
divided? "The goods of the Church," said one, "are 
not the Church's goods." There is not, in fact, a third 
part which goes to the real Church, — I mean, to the 
clergy having the cure of souls.. These abuses suit 
those men who are tempted by the wealth of the Church. 

August 2nd, 

They are gone ; and the house is desolate ! 

But I shall remember these few days as the happiest 
of my life. I found it very hard to let them pass with- 
out at least a line every evening, to thank God for 
my day ; but I know not what feeling or supersti- 
tion hmdered me ; as if the word happiness, iu flowing 
from my pen, would have banished the reality. But no 
one can take it from me; no one can deprive me of 
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these eigbt days passed with Marie, those fiUings-up 
of an aSection as free before men as it has always 
been pure before God. By whatever name our love 
may be called in this world, Marie ! our souls were 
bisters ! 

Augu8tl5thf 178d. 

The fourth anniversary of my ISijh. of August at 
Versailles. What great events have taken place in four 
years! 

But they might have been anticipated ; nothing now 
Burprises me, nor has it, for a long time past. 

But I will not say it, or I will say it to myself alone. 
What is the use of wanting to make men ashamed that 
they have been acting logically ? They will only be the 
prouder, and more vehement for it. " Did you fore- 
see what we are doing P Then, what we are doing wad 
in accordance with our principles. Onward ! " 

Well, be it so; onward! The lesson will be more 
complete. Since the National Assembly has become the 
mistress of the vessel of the state, she has done nothing 
but cast overboard all that comes to hand, the anchors 
as useless lumber, and indispensable provisions as a 
damaged cargo. It decrees a new nation, as philosophers 
sometimes amuse themselves by creating an imaginary 
one ; it would deem it a disgrace, did it allow it* to be 
supposed that it had not, like the Almighty, the power of 
willing into existence. 

• 'No one has understood the homily which the four last 
years have preached. What will all this come to ? God 
only knows. But its actual events should have taught me 
special lessons, and still more should instruct me by the 
events which are about to happen. At the least dis- 
turbance, at the first breath of liberty, the Church is no 
longer a power, nor Catholicism a restraint. After hav- 
ing so long filled such an important place in the State, 
she finds, all at once, that she occupied no place at all; 
80 far was she in reality behind the ideas, the manners, 
and interests of the nation; so powerless is she in 
reality to govern the intellect, or to subdue the heart. 
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* If she lias not yet utterly fallen, it is on account of the 

concessions she has hastened to make ; the greater part 

of these are not really concessions, they have not the 

merit of honesty, for they are positively contrary to the 

principles which the Church cannot abandon, and yet 

continue to be a church. 

Atigust 2ith. 

M. de Clamiere, the officer, who is returning to 
Versailles, has brought me news of his family. They 
are settled in the chateau of Clavigny. The country id 
pretty quiet. 

Many of the nobles are quitting France, and our 
demagogues do not fail to declaim against their emigra- 
tion; they make it treason, while they continue to 
encourage as much as possible, the burning of those 
chateaux whose masters have not left. We are to have 
a repetition of what was the chief disgrace of Louis 
XIY., when the protestants were crushed if they re- 
mained, and doomed to the gallies if they fled. 

We shall certainly have many more of these resurrec- 
tions of despotism, changed only in name. Who is 
there that truly loves liberty, liberty for all the world ? 
One has said, " Do you wish to make a wolf? take a 
sheep, and give him the crook." We shall soon have 
wolves enough, since all our sheep have got the sceptre 
into their hands. 

M. de Clamiere saw, at Nfmes, the old pastor Babaut. 
Though he is as glad as any one to see effaced the last 
traces of the rigour which he had so long braved, this 
revolution nevertheless does not inspire him with any 
confidence, or cause for gratulation. The protestants, 
he says, may be grateful to the King, although the 
edict of 1787, has hitherto rested short of justice; 
but the National Assembly has only applied to them 
the benefit of the same principles which is applied 
indiscriminately to all. Their emancipation has been 
nothing more than the consequence of a system, and of a 
system which threatens to leave nothing but ruins. A 
Christian of exalted piety, Eabaut would have wished 
Bbove all things, that the liberation of his brethren 
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should be the result of the progress of pure Christianity^ 
and not of the diffusion of infidel principles. 

Septemher Zrd. 

M. de Namiers has announced to me that I am to go to 
him to-morrow at Meaux. What does he want with me ? 

It is said that the bishops begin to be complaisant 
to the priests. As for myself, I have never had cause 
to complain of them, thanks to mj acquaintance in high 
quarters; but the simple cure often trembles more 
before his bishop, than the private soldier before the 
Marshal of France. One of them lately, after having 
been a long time in attendance in the antechamber, was 
at last introduced. ""What do you want?*' said the 
prelate to him, and without waiting for his reply, " Here 
IS another of those ignoramuses," said he, " who do not 
even know how many are the cardinal sins." " I beff 
pardon, monseigneur, there are eight ! " — " Ay ! , ay I 
and the eighth, what is that P " — " It is the contempt of 
the bishops for the priests.'* 

I doubt very much, to speak the truth, whether this 
reply was made ; but if the anecdote is a fable, the fistct 
nevertheless, is, in many cases, true enough. 

It must be confessed that the contempt of the bishops 
for the priests is often only too well justified by theur 
gross ignorance, and their extremely vulgar manners. 
How often I have myself had to strive against the 
disgust with which many of my colleagues inspired me 
by their foolish and ignoble conversation. The inferior 
clergy, generally speaking, have neither intellectual cul- 
ture to cover the want of noble principles, nor elevated 
sentiments to hide the want of education. The most 
ignorant of the laity may reproach them for their igno- 
rance, and the most vicious K)r their vices. 

Moreover, we have a perfect inundation of pamphlets 
on all questions relative to the clergy. It was suffici* 
ently surprising to see the Abbe Sieyes, revolutionary 
as he was, give his judgment in favour of retainin£^ 
the ecclesiastical wealth. His tract is well written, and 
from a right point of view, almost unimpeachable. 
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" Tou will have some difficulty," he says, " in persuading 
the nation, that the goods, called ecclesiastical, belong 
to the nation ; I do not know what it is, but to declare 
that to be the fact which is not true.'* He is right — 
if the fact be false, the nation in affirming it, cannot 
render it either true, or le^Js false. But that is pre- 
cisely what our thinkers contend about ; they wish, like 
Eousseau, that the decrees of the people should make 
a thing just or unjust, false or true. 

It is not only the demagogues who profess this doc- 
trine, for I fincl something fike it in the pamphlet of 
Servan, the advocate-general, in reply to that of Sieyes. 
" Political bodies," he says, " owe their existence to the 
nation, as individuals owe theirs to nature. The nation 
has not created them for themselves, but for herself. 
In the same way, as nature has the right of life and death 
over every one of her creatures, so has the nation the same 
right over every moral and political body." So far as this 
applies to the purely and simply political, we may allow 
this to be true ; but as to every moral body ; very far from 
it. To affirm this, is to say that a moral body, an asso- 
ciation of any kind exists only through the nation, and 
under the nation's good pleasure ; and if this despotism is 
already enormous in theory, since the entire nation is 
supposed, unanimously, to declare against the existence 
of this body ; let us not forget that this unanimity never 
exists in practice; that this word ^ the nation* always means 
a majority, sometimes feeble, sometimes artificial, and that 
there is great danger that the theory will only end in 
giving to one half of the people an absolute power over 
the other half. 

September ith. 

I have just returned from Meaux. The business is 
again respecting a sermon. The colours of the national 
guard are to be blessed at the end of this month ; and 
M. de Namiers wishes me to preach on the occasion. 
I have asked for a day to consider of it. 

I have a great dread of this ceremony. Since the 
clergy, in the National Assembly, voted the abolition 
of tithes, the demagogues of Meaux have believed or 
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pretended to believe that M. de Namiers approved of 
this measure. They have feasted him, and the poor 
man is dreadfully embarrassed. I am the only one, 
he says, who can get him through the business of that 
day. 

If I were suspicious, I might the rather think that 
I am the one whom he least fears to sacrifice. But 
it matters not. This thought will not influence my deter- 
mination. 

He asked me what I thought of affairs. I told him 
that I believed all was lost. " Except honour," said he. 
" Alas ! my lord," I replied, " I fear very much that 
honour has perished with the rest. The cause of the 
past is too painful." <* And that of the present, what 
is it then ? " " Euined, my lord, dishonoured." " "Well, 
it is too true." "Poor consolation," I rejoined. " We 
shall be punished unjustly, but for faults that are actual 
and real." 

He smiled at that word we, " I thought," he said, 
" that you would never say we in speaking of the clergy.'* 
" I would never say it if the clergy were to remain pow- 
erful and proud." " And if it becomes so again ? " "I 
should cease say it." " And if we are persecuted ? " "I 
should say it more proudly." 

"Tou are a strange brother," he replied, after a mo- 
ment's silence. " I am not a brother, my lord." " Explain 
yourself." " When the clergy is powerful and formidable, 
I can only see in it, what it really is, the oppressor of 
conscience, the enemy of reason, and still more of the 
gospel." " Tou do not speak within bounds." "Tour 
lordship will do me the justice to acknowledge that I 
have not waited for actual disorders before I dared to 
say all this." " That is true. Tou have deserved cen- 
sure a longtime." "Excommunication, my^lord. But 
allow me to finish." " Well, finish your speech." " I 
would say, then, that when the clefgy triumphs, I see 
in it only the militia of a Church which I condemn, 
but when it is outraged and persecuted, when I know 
that it is contending for religion, for faith, for the 
principles of morality and order ; then it becomes me, 
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once more, to be the representative of those principles ; 
and my conscience forbids me to separate from it. Let 
persecutions come, my lord, and I am on your side." " It 
is chivabic," " Not at all. If you believe that it is human 
honour which makes me speak thus ; and which would 
make me act as I speak, should occasion call for it; you 
have not understood me." " That is possible." 

It was necessary to break off here. His lordship was 
at once too much of a gentleman and too little of a 
Christian to understand that I was guided, in this affair, 
by anything else than an ordinary fear of seeming to 
fly from danger. 

Little does it matter to me what men will say. It is for 
God that X should suffer, if I must suffer, and not for 
men. 

Septerriber 15th, 

I have decided upon accepting the proposal, and I have 
eight days before me for this formidable task. But the 
choice of a text is not what has embarrassed me. The verse 
of St. Paul, "Te have been called unto liberty, only use not 
liberty, &c." was directly suggested to my mind. There 
is here a complete refutation of the ideas which are now- 
a-days attached to this word liberty. It is this refutation 
that I would develope, 

September 22nd. 

The Abbe Fauchet preached, on the 31st of August, 
upon the same text ; his sermon is printed, and I have 
it. It is a complete compendium of the errors which I 
wish to refute, and it will be, on this account, most 
useful. 

But what is most clearly shown in this, is, the resem- 
blance between the liberty thus preached, and despotism ; 
or rather how it would be itself the destruction of true 
liberty. Fauchet goes much further than even Servan. Like 
Bousseau, it is not merely obedience which he demands 
for the popular will, but an internal and religious sub- 
mission, a veritable faith. He would have the voice of 
the people to be for us (since it would be law), the voice 
of God ; the end of religion on earth is chiefly to give 
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UB that other religion which consists in believing the 
people ; the part of Gk)d is essentially to punish those 
who contemn the law, though it were in their secret 
thought. " God speaks by the law,*' he says, " Otod 
commands through the prince who acts in the name of 
the law ; God sees in men's thoughts, their secret viola- 
tions of the law : God threatens with eternal vengeance 
those who contemn the law; God pledges himself to 
reward the disinterested observer of the law." And 
ftirther. "Por the perfect Christian," he adds, "the 
observance of the law is not a task or a trouble, but- a 
necessity and a blessing." So that all that has been 
most strongly said respecting the observance of the 
law of jGod given to the sons of God, is here said 
respecting the observance of human law. Our wise men 
shrugged their shoulders when we spoke to them of the 
Gospel as they speak to us of laws of their own making ; 
they set about believing in a hell, in order that they may 
be able to send us there, when we take the liberty of 
losing faith in the infallibility of the people, that is to 
say, in their own. 

September 25th. 

On the 27th, the day after to-morrow, the ceremony 
wiU take place, the same day as at Paris. 

I have not ventured, amid the surrounding distrac* 
tions, to write a sermon. Small portions only are 
committed to paper. L am too full of my subject 
not to have mil confidence in the inspiration of tke 
moment. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

The moment was, in reality, most solemn. 

The cathedral of Meaux, magnificently decorated, 
rivalled in splendour that of JSTotre Dame at Paris. The 
concourse was not less numerous, for the flags to be 
blessed were not those of the city only, but of all the 
environs. A lively enthusiasm made every heart throb, 
and as religion, in spite of the proximity of Paris, had 
retained a dominion somewhat more real, there was an 
emotion which might almost be called pious, among the 
crowd. 

Julian had need of all his' energy and faith not to 
yield to the current. What would he have given had 
his conscience allowed him to speak to this assembly none 
but words of sympathy, praises of its patriotism, exhorta- 
tions to perseverance ! But God had shown him too 
clearly what he had to speak, for him to say aught save 
the truth. 

He spoke, therefore, unreservedly, of the errors and 
follies of which Prance presented a spectacle; he refrained 
from enlarging upon the crimes, for he would not furnish 
his hearers, for the most part honest men, with any 
pretext for excluding themselves from the condemnation 
he was about to pronounce. It was necessary, in the first 
place, to induce them to acknowledge themselves answer- 
able for the excesses which had been committed; con- 
sidering the false direction which they had suffered their 
ideas of liberty to take, both in theory and practice. 

With this he began, but not without scattering with a 
liberal hand, those Christian elements which he intended 
to bring forward in the after part of his discourse. 

He entered into the real discussion by providing him- 
self, as he went on, with weapons taken from the enemy. 
Then, with irresistible power, he drew his auditors, 
insensibly, to that grand and important doctrine of the 

VOL. n. T 
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natural depravity of man ; a doctrine without which 
Christianity is but a name. 

He astonished, not only those who came to seek the 
Christianity of the day, the insipid phrases binding on 
the brotherhood, but many who looked upon themselves 
as Christians in the true sense of the word, were forced 
to acknowledge that their Christianity fell far short of 
this. 

But the majority, excited by the passions of the time, 
and by the pomp of the ceremony itself, were indignant 
that a priest dared to depart from the language tUBnal 
on such occasions. Was this what ought to be spoken 
from the Christian pulpit, at a moment when the ChuFcIi 
ought to feel happy and proud to participate in 
the rejoicings of the nation? In the place of a song 
of triumph, they had heard words of abasement. The 
nation cried " Glory ! " the priest dared to respond 
"Misery!** The nation cried "Virtue!** it was an- 
swered by "Transgression!** Man was on the altar, 
and this priest dared to remove man from it, that he 
might reinstate the Deity. 

But G-od gave Julian an abundance of strength and 
courage. His action was imposing, his voice firm; the first 
murmurs were overcome, silence returned, constndned and 
intimidated, but complete. Had only one man resisted, 
the explosion would have been universal ; but the very 
dread of what might be the result, contributed both to 
give more strength to the one man against all, and to 6x 
the others under his victorious attack. They were sur- 
prised into allowing themselves to be defeated, and they 
yielded accordingly. 

The mechanical astonishment which he read in the 
ejres of aU present, he adroitly seized upon as a condn* 
sion to his discourse. 

" Well ! '* exclaimed he, raising himself slightly, and 
crossing his arms, " for what have you Hstened to me P I 
have said what I wished to say; your murmurs, I speak of 
those which I heard in jour hearts, your murmurs, I 
say, have not made me repress one word. If any one 
thinka that I have trembled, let him come, and place 
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his hand upon my heart. No, brethren, I have not trem- 
bled before your irritated looks, nor would I tremble 
more before your weapons. A man does not tremble, 
believe me, when he knows that he has the right to say 
to others, 'Tremble.' And I have this right, and I 
shall have it, in spite of you. Tremble before that God 
whom you insult at the very moment that you seem to do 
him homage ; for you only carry to the altar the incense 
of pride ; and pride, saith the Gospel, goeth before a fall. 
Tremble before that Gospel of which you will only accept 
as much as suits your errors, your passions, your decep- 
tions, and which, instead of saving, will condemn you. 
Tremble before your own selves ; for you are your most 
cruel enemies. In the gaiety of your heart you are 
working out deep destruction ; you wish to believe only 
in yourselves, and you are buHding upon the sand: you 
insult Heaven by your boast that you are establishing on 
earth, and with earthly resources alone, a happiness 
which can only come from heaven, or, rather, which can 
only exist in heaven." 

He concluded, however, by some words of comfort, 
conjuring them to open their eyes, to mistrust themselves, 
and to offer to God, in the place of the standards which 
they had brought to be blessed, hearts prepared by humi- 
Utyto receive the only true blessing — ^pardon. 

Upon the morrow, towards evening, as he was returning 
to his village, he perceived in the distance, the flames 
of a conflagration, 

" A chateau again ! *' he thought to himself. 

He was wrong. It was not a ch3,teau this time, but a 
parsonage. 

It proved to be his own. 



^ *L 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 



Eight months have passed away. Euins have been 
added to ruins, and one is surprised that anything should 
yet survive ; all that is capable of falling, is crumbling 
into decay. 

Nevertheless, in one of the most pleasant parts of 
the Chausseie-d'Antin, there is a mansion where we 
would scarcely expect to find one in times so troublous. 
The mansion is small, but how splendid! All is new; 
how brilliant, and gay is all this splendour. Indeed, we 
might apply the same remark to many other places 
and things. The timid and alarmed have quitted Trance, 
but every one that decided on remaining, whether alarmed 
or not, was seized with an irresistible desire to enjoy 
life, and to enjoy it quickly. And not merely to enjoy 
life, but to make sport of, to deride it, and brave the 
agitations of the volcano, by building upon the yet 
warm lava, what the next torrent would carry away. 
We have seen, in the middle ages, similar effects pro- 
duced by the expectation of the end of the world. In 
1790, the statistics shewed a considerable increase in the 
number of marriages. 

Nevertheless, it was not a newly-married man or 
woman, who had furnished this little mansion. Eest you 
satisfied with knowing that the Xing has paid for 
the furniture. 

"We are, now, in 1790, in the month of May. It is 
evening, or rather twilight. The master of the house 
has just retiuned, probably from a ride in the country, as 
he is covered with dust, and, moreover, wears spurs on his 
boots. We at once recognise our former acquaintance, 
Mirabeau. Here he is in his study ; he has found some 
letters on his table, and he runs through them rapidly, 
as he stands near the window, making use of the last 
glimmer of the daylight. His movements are blunt and 
hasty. Instead of opening the covers, he tears them. 
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and the enclosed paper always suffers, more or less, 
by it. 

At last, tHe daylight fails. He rings, caUing out at the 
same time. 

"Teutch!" 

Two seconds after, he rings again, and repeats his call 
with such vehemence as to make the windows rattle. 

" Teutch ! " 

Teutch arrives. He is at once bony and fat, a valet 
whose like was never seen, a sort of doubtful medium 
between a rogue and an honest man. 

" I have been ringing for an hour." 

*' Monsieur." 

"And caUing you at the same time." 

" Monsieur." 

" Bring candles, and then come and dress me." 

He returned with lights, and began the task of 
arranging his master's head-dress a little ; and a strange 
head-dress it was, quite Samsonian, and one might fancy 
that if it were cut, the owner would be deprived of 
a portion of his strength. Certainly he would have lost 
some of the astonishing power which he had in his look, 
his face, and in aU his features. 

He submitted his coiffure to the hands of his valet- 
de-chambre, and resumed with an absent air the 
perusal of his letters. Presently, he ceased even to read, and 
appeared totally absorbed. It was evident that thoughts, 
exceedingly diverse, were passing to and fro in his spirit ; 
sometimes a smile flickered upon his coarse lips ; at others, 
a black cloud spread over his whole countenance, and 
rendered his ugliness complete. Then, gloomy or gay, 
he forgot that another was holding his head, and roughly 
pulled several curls out of his hand. The valet stopped, 
and only resumed his task when he saw that his master 
was not agitated thus deeply, but he seemed sad, and 
now and then heaved a deep sigh. 

" "What have you to sigh about ? " said his master, 
suddenly. 

" What have I ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Monsieur le Comte neglects me. Three times have I 
dressed your hair, and you have said nothing." 

" Blockhead ! There is always something." 

He resumed his task, and M. le Comte resumed his 
cogitations. But a minute had scarcely passed, before 
the fist of M. le Comte struck him suddenly, in 
the stomachy and sent him reeling flat against the 
wall. 

■ "Ah, blockhead, villain! is that the way you dress 
my hair? " 

But Teutch returned, smiling, iappy to resume the 
curl he had been dressing. Monsieur le Comte neglected 
him no longer. The faithful servant had got his daily 
portion of caresses. Let us add that his master did not 
generally give him the trouble of asking for it. 

The reconciliation was then eflTected. One or two cuflEs 
completed it. 

" Has any one called P " asked the master. 

"Ah! I forgot." 

" You forgot, jascal ! " 

This time, however, the fist had an appearance so firm 
and clenched, that Teutch attempted to avoid it. He got 
off with half a stroke ; but that half was, nevertheless, 
quite sufficient. 

" And who has called ? Tell me." 

" M. de Eobespierre." 

"Ah!" 

" He enquired if Monsieur le Comte was returned from 
St. Cloud." 

Monsieur le Comte sprung up like a bull. The durl 
escaped out of the hand of the valet. 

" trom St. Cloud," exclaimed he. " And who told him 
that I was going to St Cloud ? Was it you ? Oh, you 
sooundrel I you villain ! " 

The valet cried out to save himself, " No, indeed, 
Monsieur ; no, indeed it was not I. I knew nothing 
of it. Monsieur le Comte now tells me for the first 
time." 

" Quite sure ? " 

" Quite sure." 
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" Well, since you know it, I tell you one thing. If you 
let any living soul know that I have been to St. Cloud to- 
day, or that I have ever been there . . . Do you see this 
hand, Teutch ? " 

"Yes, Monsieur.'* 

" "Well, I will wring your neck. Finish dressing me." 

But finish was not the word. In the midst of these 
interiudes, one may suppose that Teutch did not make 
much progress. 

" M. Dumont has called also." 

" Already returned ? Good." 

" He will come again to-night." 

" Good." 

" And M. de Robespierre also said that he would come 
again." 

"Tou did not tell him that I had compjmy at 
supper ? " 

" He said that he would come before." 

" You will say that I am not at home,— No ! you will 
say that I am at home." 

** And shall I bring him in P " 

« Yes ! " 

He added, as if speaking to himself, " That will be 
better ; we must not let him brood over his rancour. . 
And besides, what does he know ? Perhaps nothing." 

A slight noise was heard in the adjoining room. 

" Who is there ? " he demanded. 

" Your son, monsieur, I think." 

" Come in, bandit ! " 

But nothing was less like a handit than the appearance 
of the child. He not only trembled as he entered, 
but looked naturally soft and timid. 

" Well," resumed the father, " are you playing the 
devil to-day ? " 

" No, papa." 

" What is this bruise, then ? Let us see." 

" Nothing, papa." 

The father shrugged his shoulders. He decidedly 
thought himself unfortunate in his son. 

<< And this scratch — what is that P " 
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" A little boy, in the garden." 

" What had you done to him ? " 

"Nothing." 

" And what did you do after it ? " 

" I cried very much." 

" Go to bed." 

"It is a thing devilishly ill managed," he resumed, 
after the lapse of a moment, " that one may choose one's . 
servants, and take one's children as they come. Here is 
a fine Mirabeau, by my faith, * For five hundred years,' 
as my father said, * the Mirabeaus have been different' to 
all others ; ' and here is one like all the world — a little 
sweetling who is worth nothing at all ; and I would have 
had the honour of creating this fine race anew ! He 
shall not be called Mirabeau, that's certain ! But what 
will that matter ? They know that he is my son ; they 
would not know that I should be so completely — so ' 
completely disgraced by him. What are you grumhliog 
at, Teutch ? " 

" Monsieur le Comte does wrong to be angry with 
the child. He is only five years old, and not quite 
that. He will improve by the good examples before 
him." 

Teutch spoke in the most serious manner possible. 

An old smuggler, Mirabeau had taken him into hk 
service only on account of his ill looks. The indomit- 
able statesman wished to have about him only sndi 
natures as his own : the atmosphere of rebellion was the 
only one which he could breathe with pleasure, and he 
breathed it in the stories of the old smuggler. By a singu- 
lar recurrence of aristocratic haughtiness, however, he 
would sometimes feel surprised and indignant that so 
much courage could be met with in a man of that con- 
dition. But he was by no means indignant that this 
courage had been employed in exploits worthy of the 
gallows ; and thought that he had been a smuggler for 
want of something better. 

The toilet was nearly finished, when M. Dumont was 
announced. 

" I told you rightly," cried Mirabeau, as he entered 
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" that you would not stay in England. What is there 
to see there ? An old machine that goes by itself." 

"*' And which does not go so badly, Mirabeau." 

" Yes, yes ! But it is for everlastiag the same thing. 
Here all is fresh, all is new." 

" The men above all." 

" Patience ! One soon grows old at this game. I know 
something of it, Dumont ! " 

" Tour countenance bespeaks that." 

"And it speaks truly. I am used up, my friend; I 
am killed, overwhelmed, broken." 

" You sing the song of Voltaire." 

" I shall not live to sing it so long as eighty-four years, 
though ! But what does it matter ? If men pass away, 
things remain. There is nothing greater in the world 
than France, you see." 

" And there is nothing greater in France than Mon- 
sieur de Mirabeau." 

" You might speak plain truth." 

" And I will speak plain truth. From Calais to Paris, 
in the towns, and villages, on the roads, everywhere, 
one hears of nothing but you ! You are everything ; you 
do everything. Even that expressive epithet ^broken* 
which you just now made use of, is perfectly correct, for 
I saw you the other day metamorphosed into a — Q-uess 
what ! " 

"Aback?" 

"No, but a horse." 

" Well, one is as good as the other." 

" It was between Calais and Amiens, at a relay of 
horses. As I got into the carriage, I said to the postillion, 
* Your horses have a very poor look.' * Oh, Monsieur, 
two of them are really worth nothing ; but the Mirabeau 
is good.' The Mirabeau was the leader, and the strong 
horse. You are satisfied, are you not ? Nothing comes 
amiss to celebrate your praises. It is, as you once said : 
" You might breakfast off an elephant, and sup off a 



worm." 



" If I had nothing else, why not ? But I am so no 
longer, my good Dumont. Shall I tell you, apropos of 
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the elephant and the praises, a little adventure all fresh 
and blooming ? My fat good man of a brother betook 
himself, the other evening, to make his court to tiie 
princesses, the aunts of the king. The servant at the 
door took him, in the corridor, for the fat Monsieur, the 
king's brother, and announced him as ' Monsieur* On 
entering, he said — ' It is indeed Monsieur, the other 
monsieur, the brother of the other king.' And they 
laughed, the noble ladies." 

" They would wish you at the bottom of the Seine." 
" Do you think so r Leave us, Teutch ? " 
Teutch had hardly left, when Mirabeau, seizing tiie 
hand of Dumont, said, " Tou are wrong ; you are wrong ! 
No, they would not wish me at the bottom of the 
Seine, unless they wished to drown themselves with 
me. Great things have passed, Dumont! Yesterday 
only, at St. Cloud. I have seen her, Dumo&t; I have 
kissed her hand." 

" Whom have you seen ? " 
" The queen, pardieu ! " 

" How you do boast ! If Cazales had taken such a 
tone to tell the story you would have called him a 
servant of the court." 

" Why not, if he is so ? But with me it is another 
thing. Have you quite reflected upon the pang it must 
have cost her, this woman, this queen, to receive me in her 
palace — me, Mirabeau — to find herself face to face wit^ 
the wild boar who has ploughed so deeply around the 
foundation of her throne. When I saw myself in that 
avenue, what a moment — what a triumph." 
" It was not very charitable to exult in it." 
" I exulted in it very much, notwithstanding, I assure 
vou, even as far as the gate. But there, when I recol- 
lected more clearly what I came to do — when I thought 
of that royal heart which throbbed, while waiting for 
me, with fear, humiliation, with remembrance, with 
anger, with — How do I know what; such thoughts 
travel far. My own heart began to beat so violently 
that I scarcely knew what I was about ; however, the 
porter conducted me into the private park, into a 
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secluded paviUon. I waited there, how long I can- 
not tell — five minutes, twenty minutes — in short, I 
do not know how long; it was very long and very 
short. She arrived. What a look ! She came, in the 
bloom of thirty -five years, that touching age which 
Vandyke so often defighted to paint. And then, the 
lofty head, the brow you know so weU, the eye tear- 
less, but bearing the trace of tears. And it was I who 
had made these tears to flow ; it was I. I do not repent 
them. It was for the sacred cause of liberty, and of 
Erance." 

" And for your own cause also." 

" Dumont 1 '* 

" For your own above all." 

" You are cruel, Dumont ! " . 

" Tou were so, Mirabeau." 

" "Well ! the more reason why I should apply the balm 
to the wound — why I should repair what I have cast 
down." 

" So the bargain is concluded ? " 

" You wish to irritate me, Dumont ; I tell you before- 
hand that you will not do that. The bargain is con- 
cluded. Yes. It was concluded before this interview, 
and you have inferred it , moreover, from the splendour 
which surrounds me — from this mansion, from this fur- 
niture. Yes, Dumont, I am paid ; but I have not sold 
myself. I serve the king but only by imposing my views 
upon him ; I am not a servant, but a physician ; I am 
paid, but I am obeyed also. This is what I told the 
queen, respectfully, but firmly : * I will save the king, 
but I will save liberty with him.' I said also — But 
what a woman she is, Dumont ! What a heart ; what a 
head! How agreeably surprised she appeared to find 
that the wild boar of a Count Mirabeau had, after all, 
the face of a man, and that under this bull's breast there 
is, nevertheless, a heart. At the moment when I retired, 
* Madam ! ' I said to her, * when your august mother 
admitted one of her subjects to the honour of hep 
presence, she never dismissed him without giving him her 
hand to kiss.' And she gave me hers ; and I kissed it. 
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Dmnont ; and I perceived that it trembled ; and — But I 
am a fool." 

Then a little after, he resumed — 

"WeU, let me be a fool. Yes, you have guessed 
rightly. Mirabeau has seen the queen, and Mirabeau is 
in love with the queen, and Mirabeau " 

"Already sees himself the queen's lover." 

"And why not?" 

"The why not plays always a great part with you." 

" I have not found mvself so unlucky with them," 

" With the women. True." 

" The queen is but a woman after all, it seems to me. 
But I must hasten, and set^ about fulfilling my engage- 
ments ; and, more than ever, I have need of you. It is 
Heaven's goodness that brings you back, Dumont, for 
you always love, I think, that one should mix a little of 
Heaven's goodness with everything, like the Genevese 
and the old Protestants." 

"Monsieur de Mirabeau, if you want to drive me 
away altogether, you have only to adopt that way of 
speaking." 

""Well, my good Dumont, I will adopt the way of 
speaking that will please you ; but you will stop with me, 
will you not ? I have a heap of speeches to make upon 
subjects of which I do not know the first word. To 
study these subjects is impossible. My days pass away 
so that I have not half an hour — no, not even a quarter of 
an hour, to myself The sessions, the committees, my 
Courrier de Provence to edit." 

" The grand dinners." 

" The clubs." 

" The grand suppers." 

"Yes, this evening, for example. And I will keep 
you, Dumont. I have a wine " 

" What ! Have you begun at wine ? " 

" Nay ! nay ! I leave that to my brother." 

" Yes ; that is why he says, * My brother has left me 
only one bad habit, and 1 have adopted it.' " 

" At all events, you will stay with me — will you not ? " 
- " Well, since the wine is so good — " 
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" Oh, it is not of supper, merely that I speak. Tou will 
stop with me to assist me, to prevent me from dying with 
labour. And then we will talk of Geneva, my good 
Dumont. You know well that I love it, and that I am 
involved, to the extent of one half, in the publication of 
your friend D'lvernois' work, ' The !Bevolutions of 
Geneva.' We will seek conjointly the means of being 
useful to it, to this dear Geneva ; you will see it once 
more happy and flourishing." 

Dumont began to laugh. 

"That is how you sing the ^ Ram des Vaches* 
meanwhile. You must have great need of me indeed. 
You told me, however, when I went away, that you 
could easily' get a substitute for me — that you had a man 
in view, ^ho " 

" The Abb6 Julian ? He would not consent to it." 

" He was wise." 

" He is so, for he has changed his mind." 

" Does he accept your offer ? " 

" He accepts an asylum in my house, which I offered 
him when they burned his own. Moreover, here is his 
letter, which I have just received. E«ad it." 

" Tor morrow," said Julian, " I will knock at your door. 
If it opens, I shall enter ; if you have changed your 
intention, I shall go to seek a refuge elsewhere. God 
will know well where to find me a home. 

" Chased from my parish, and hunted from village 
to village, for having dared to speak what I thought 
of the Revolution and its men, it is at the very foot of 
its own altar, and under the roof of its high priest, that 
I ask to shelter myself. 

" Nothing, however, is changed in me. You have be- 
come great, Mirabeau ; you have obtained my admiration, 
but nothing more. What I thought, I think still ; what 
I hated, I continue to hate ; what I scorned, I scorn as 
much as ever. But I want to see, from a nearer point, 
your strength and your weakness, your greatness and 
your folly. I want to drink at the source, only that I 
may know it is poisoned. God has long since given me 
the antidote in my heart." 
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" Have you read it ? " resumed Mirabeau. 

" I have. Will you receive him ? " 

" Certainly ; were it only to show you that I do not 
regard flatteries, and flatteries only." 

" And what is this but an acknowledgment of that 
irresistible and mysterious attraction which draws him 
towards you? And, independently of Julian, is not 
my presence at your house, Mirabeau, an acknowledgment 
too ? Tor myself also, if I might venture to parody a 
celebrated saying, I would remark that, what astoniBnes 
me the most in this place, is my presence here. For, in 
reality, what is there in common between you and me? 
I am a republican, and you are a demagogue, two tbii^ 
which on:en have the semblance of harmonizing 
but which are, in fact, the very antipodes rf 
each other. My dominion has been in the pnlpit; 
and when I come to you, it is to hide myself, as an 
obscure prompter, under the tribune where you reign 
supreme, I have preached the Gospel, and you scoff 
at the Gospel ; I believe in Gt)d, and you do not believe 
in Him ; my life has been pure, but yours " 

"Ah! do not touch upon that ! '* cried Mirabeau; 
"that would be cruelty again, and I say it this time 
seriously, Dumont. You do not know what it is to 
bear a dishonoured name — to feel oneself a leper beneatk 
the laurels — to tell oneself over and over again that 
whatever one may do, and however one may live, one 
must die a leper. Such is my fate ; it is the expiation at 
all my triumphs. Were I to become the purest of men^ 
I should nevertheless be always, in the estimation oi my """ 
friends, as well as of my enemies, the man of the pcust---- 
the rake, the madcap, the author of infamous publicft* 
tions, the seducer, the ravisher, the monster. And the 
lowest dunce would have the right, should I live a hai^ 
dred years, to cast every morning all this foul catalogue 
in my face. Ah ! I would pass through the flre to purify 
my name. If I had been another man, France would 
have been at my feet." • 

"Ah, there it is," said Dumont. **Poor great man! 
Your very remorse is nothing but ambition.'* 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 



Tetttoh reappeared, announcing M. de Eobespierre. 
Let us remember that this name was not at this time 
what it became at a later period. Eobespierre might 

, .^ ST JT O 

have said, like Dumont, that he was surprised to find 
himself at the house of Mirabeau, and Mirabeau would 
not have contradicted him. He acquired some measure 
of that puritan reputation as the incorruptible, whicb 
he preserved in the midst of his cold ferocity. He will 
go far," said Mirabeau, "for he believes aU that he 
says." Thus, although his speeches, often strange and 
peculiar, frequently obtained no other response than 
silence and sarcasm, yet Mirabeau, the man who had tbe 
greatest right to .look upon him with contempt, nearly 
always answered him seriously and politely. One time 
only, without intending it, he had done him a bad turn ; 
that was on the day when he caused the National 
Assembly to resolve that it would go into mourning for 
the death of Eranklin. Eobespierre, who was unable to 

Erocure a mourning coat, borrowed from some one a 
nitted black coat, " which," says an historian, "was too 
long by four inches." But who knows, after all, whether 
it was not simply for ease, or whether it was not pride 
which dwelt in that long coat-tail, as it dwelt of old 
in the rent of some Socratic mantle ? 

His appearance, at this time, was that of a man worn 
out by labours profoundly concentrated upon himself; 
happy or miserable in that incessant application in which 
he felt lay the secret of his power ; it gave him streligth, 
but only by excluding him from all enjoyments, plea- 
sures, and illusions. In spite of the authority which 
we have seen that he from the first exercised in the 
Assembly, he met with some severe treatment from it, 
yet without discovering any the better how to avoid it 
in fiiture. One day, in his madness for speaking at 
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all times, and on all subjects, he mounted the tribone, and 
could only utter one or two sentences, and those ahnosi 
without any meaning. Some laughed, others cried 
" Hear ! " while the Abb6 Maury gravely demanded with 
great seriousness " that the speech of M, de Sobes- 
pierre should be printed.'* 

All these causes of disgust, all this accumulated 
hatred (for the event showed how much disgust and 
hatred his heart could retain), he cherished sUently in 
his sombre lodging in the sombre street de Sointonge. 
There he passed the nights in polishing and repoHshmg 
his icy discourses, so methodical and well-written, but 
which he spoiled, as he knew but too well how, by the 
clamorous rapidity of his delivery, and which did not 
even gain the advantage of being correctly reproduced. 
What a contrast to Mirabeau; always listened to^ 
always inspired, ever leaning, like Hercules, upon faiB 
formidable club ; a king, nay more than a king, almost 
a god. 

It was nevertheless without any visible embarrasi^ 
ment, that the dwarf found himself in presence 
of the giant. He unceremoniously took the chair 
which Mirabeau offered, bowed to Dumont, who passed 
into the antechamber, and opened the conversation 
with : 

" What fine weather. Monsieur ! '* 

" Very fine indeed. Monsieur." 

" I am told that you have availed yourself of it for an 
excursion." 

" Indeed ! " 

" One has need to take the air. The hall of the 
Assembly is so close and stifling ; that of the Jacobiza 
is still worse. I always get the head-ache there, and 
bleeding at the nose." 

" And I have managed to ruin my eyes thfere, which 
already were injured in the tower at Vincennes." 

" They say that the air of St. Cloud is excellent." 

" Do you know it ? " 

"No; do you?" 
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Mirabeau suddenlj tlirew off his good-natured air, 
and, slightly drawing himself up, said : 

" Monsieur de Eobespierre, a few days since, a little 
pamphlet was hawked through the streets, entitled * The 
Great Treason of the Coiint de Mirabeau.' I bought it 
for a sou, and I refuted it with three words." 

" Which were no refutation at aU," murmured Eobes- 
pierre. 

"I said *I knew well that there was only a step 
between the capitol and the Tarpeian rock.' You recol- 
lect that, do you not ? " 

" Yes." 

" Wen, since I said that I knew that well already, it 
was useless to come to repeat it to me." 

Gl^hey looked at each other for a moment ; Mirabeau 
still calm, but feeling his anger rising ; Eobespierre 
cool, and audacious. 

"If I repeat it," resumed Eobespierre, "there is 
good reason for it, Monsieur; it is, because you 
forget it. Why you forget it, I know not, nor 
do I wish to know. I might pry into the mystery 
of this journey to St. Cloud, like any one else. I 
xnight -" 

"That is a figure. Monsieur, which rhetoricians call 
pretention, or rather, pretermission. Let that alone, I 
beseech you. Do not say, ^ I might do.^ Do it ! " 

"Well, you saw the Queen " 

"What next?" 

" The King, perhaps." 

"What next?" 

"You promised them your concurrence to bring 
Prance again into bondage — to stop the car of the revo- 
lution in its course." 

" Facts, Monsieur ; we want no figures of speech." 

" The facts wiQ be , seen presently, if they are not 
seen already. Did not you, last week, during the dis- 
cussion on the right of war, give up the sword to the 
King?" 

" I was so unfortunate, apparently, as not to conceive 
of a king without a sword." 

VOL. IL u 
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" Have you not brought it about that he should 
not accede to the absolute veto P " 

" I have also been so unfortunate, as not to conceive of 
a monarchy without a king." 

"What misfortunes! not to reckon the greatest 6f 
aU!" 

"What is that?" 

" I hope your conscience teUs you." 

And he cast a look upon the sumptuous flimi- 
ture. 

" Monsieur," said Mirabeau, " 1 recognise the right rf 
no man to question me as to what my conscience telk 
me, or what it does not. The cry has been spread of my 
^ great treason^ it may be spread also, if you like, of my 
mreai corrwption, and I will answer you at the fcribune. 
My great corruption consists in having still soi&»* 
thmg of heart, while you boast of having only he^; it 
consists in suffering my hand to stay when I think I have 
struck sufficiently. My great corruption consists id 
wishing for what is possible, and not for what is impoi* 
sible ; in taking part with good sense rather than with 
* the social contract ;' in taking the side of men, rathet 
than that of Eousseau. You wish to be the compass, the 
square, the level of the revolution ; as for me, I am satis- 
fied in having been its club. Go, teU the lion that 
he is paid, that he may stop in his work of slaughterr 
The tiger does not stop. You may be the tiger, if you 
please ; as for me, I will continue the lion." 

The future tiger often attempted to interrupt him, 
but his coolness availed him not. What was the 
use of a few drops of water falling into a furnace? 
Mirabeau, when the question was once turned, no 
longer needed even to be clever. He had only to be 
eloquent ; and, moreover, he was true. 

" Yes," he continued, " thanks to the orators, it will 
soon be with France as with the house of the old 
gentleman, whose reasoning has banished reason. 
The ideal — for everlasting the ideal! and the reaJitieB, 
forsooth, will settle themselves as they best can. Let us 
make a government — and our last thought will be 
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to make one that shall have the ability to govern. Let 
us make a king— and as the notion is that aU men are 
equal, let us make one who shall be simply nothing. Let 
us make a constitution — and set forth in the preamble 
principles so absolute, so crude, that it shall be almost 
impossible to make any law, or exercise any authority 
without coming into contact with one or all of them. 
Let us applaud those who say, * Let the colonies perish 
rather than a principle.' Let the colonists perish, and 
France with them, if it is necessary, rather than 
one of otN' principles, or one of owr dreams. The 
Mahometans are simpletons to wish that everything 
should be in the Koran ; but we ourselves teach that 
everything is in Eousseau, and woe to him who shall 
douDt it! And do you believe, Monsieur de Bobes- 

Sierre, that liberty will come forth from these day- 
reams ? If you do, I admire you ; if you do not, 
for whose benefit are you labouring? It can only 
be for your own; and that would be, mark you, a 
case of corruption which might well spite another 
case ; corruption through the bait of despotism ; cor- 
mption through the hope of reigning under the name 
of Liberty, which is a deception beyond all other 
deceptions. You know that I also, if I chose to be 
curious, I might — that if I have mysteries, so have 

othe(rd ; that But some friends are coming, whom 

I dare not ask you to join. My cook dbes not know 
how to make black porridge. I have wine that is said 
to be goodj but you drink only water. Farewell, my 
dear colleague. Take care of your bleedings at the 
nose, better than I do of my eyes at these cursed 
suppers. It is fine walking, and the air of St. Cloud ia 
excellent!" . 



Tl^ 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 



Had Mirabeau lived till the reign of Bobespierre^ 
it would have been his own sentence of death which 
he signed that day. Perhaps he had some confused 
feeling of this, for his irony lay only in words, hift 
tone revealed something very different to a mere 
derision of a despised enemy. It was like a defiance^ 
launched against the ^Revolution, still advancing; it 
was the club raising itself against the level. Ad4 
to his indignation against the orators and their foUiefi^ 
his perplexity, which he was forced to conceal at any 
cost ; — the impossibility of confessing his relations 
with the Court; or of denying them, together with 
the disgrace of the affair; — and we can comprehend 
what agitation these various emotions would impact 
to the physiognomy and voice of Mirabeau. 

His friends perceived his agitation, but no one dared 
to enquire the cause ; — those who might have dared, 
were neither able nor willing to do so in the presence 
of others. A deep imder-current was, in fact, at 
work amongst the men of the Eevolution ; the moment 
approached when, after a year of effervescence, Ito 
first separation would take place between the elements 
hitherto blended together. All had, more or less, an. 
idea of what was coming. Priends dwelt with &iend% 
under the same roof, but with the certainty of shortij 
being so no longer. 

Let us enter with Mirabeau, into this saloon where 
most of his guests are awaiting him. Some, perhaps 
knew already, where he had been to-day ; — others only 
conjectured; aU were afraid either to question or 
receive an answer on the subject, and, while awaiting 
the entrance of their host, they turned over the leavra 
of the journals which lay on the table. 

The abundance of newspapers was not one of the 
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least new and extraordinary features of the time. 
How different was the case, not long before, when 
Louis XVI. enquired at his early breakfast, "What 
says Metra ? " For a century and a half, the very occa- 
sional numbers of the Gazette de France, and of JOe 
Mercure had satisfied the peaceable curiosity of the 
French. When the first daily paper, the Journal de 
I^aris appeared, in 1777, it was reckoned a great prodigy. 
And what do you think it brought out in its first number 
— ^its show number ? An article on the Almanack des 
JSdJuses, a short letter of M. de Voltaire, an advertisement 
of a library, two or three miscellanea, and a pun ; the 
pun was a weighty matter then, in those days men 
subscribed for the pun, as they do now for the state of 
the funds. 

However, the periodical press had not waited for the 
dawn of the Kevolution to assume more activity ; it fed, 
as yet, upon nothing, but it sharpened its teeth. There 
haa been Le Spectateur, Le Bahillard, V Esprit des 
Jburnaiix, TJEsprit des Gazettes, and two or three other 
Usprits. Two old Jesirits, the Abbe Barruel and 
the Abb6 de Pontenay, edited, the one, Le Journal 
JEcclesiastiqtie, and the other Le Journal General de 
M'ance, specially designed, it was said, for the clergy 
of the provinces, in which many new ideas were 
noiselessly promulged. From England there came the 
London Journal of the Lyceum, by Brissot, and those 
famous Annals in which Linguet, always single-handed 
against all the world, attacked with equal zeal both 

fovemments and the enemies of government. Amidst 
is numberless paradoxes, he often struck justly, 
and always forcibly, each of his numbers was expected 
with an impatience in which all participated who were 
at all acquainted with the world, prince or scholar, 
the haughty banker or the poor artisan. Moreover, 
as we have already observed, our modem publica- 
tions give no idea of the terror they could inspire. 
It is only by reconstructing the period for ourselves, by 
calling to mind the perplexities which environed the 
rising power, the fewness of its organs, and the untried 
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character of its courage, that we can imderBtand the 
immense weight of a single pen. 

In 1789, before the opening of the States-geneonil, 
the press became more catting. Its attack9 were lev 
virulent, but its demands greater. At first, howerar, 
the new era was introduced, not so much bj the now 
joumab, as by the innumerable pamphlets, which 
breathed an unlimited confidence in the Iteyolatioii 
which they announced. All wished to save France, aa4 
all had their own methods. All, moreover, spoke in 
the name of all, and the words, noHon, patriot^ and 
patriotism, although new, were already worn put by 
excessive use. Two papers stand conspicuoufi am^oiig 
the crowd, these are Le General Journal d*£hirope^ \iy, 
Lebrun and Smith, and Le Heraut de la jSatioUt 
by Mangourit, tmder the auspices of the nation, Mag^ 
nificent titles were the fashion. A more modesty 
though more significant title. La Sentinelle dm J^euphi 
was that of a journal published in Brett^gne, by 
Mondeseve and Volney, but it existed only a short tioM, 
All the provincial journals were successively absorbed by 
those of Paris. 

The States-general opened at last. Three days before 
the grand day, Mirabeau circulated among the crowd 
the first number of his Jowrnal des JEtats Qenin^ 
which only existed one week. A violent article upon th9 
speech of M. Necker, at the opening session, compelled 
the King, in council, to order its suppression. But 
Mirabeau would not be silenced. The Letters to hit 
constituents replaced the proscribed journal, and th^8a 
letters afterwards became a journal, the Qmrrier A 
JProvence, 

At the same period appeared the Journal de Versailletf 
by Eegnault de Saint- Jean-d'Angely ; the Foint du Jou/r^ 
by Barere, le Churrier de Versailles dk P«w et d^ 
I^aris ct Versailles, a journal as dull as its title, a difiuse 
production of the master of a boarding-school, encouraged 
by the success of bis Ane Fromdneur, Brissot began hii 
Fatriote Frangais, Prudhomme and Tournon their 
BSvolutions de Fwris^ which, a short time after, edited by 
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Loustalot, collected nearly two himdred thousand sub- 
scribers on account of the epigraph, "The aristocracy 
seemed great to us, only while we were on our knees ; 
let us arise ! " 

Amid these writers who did their best to be in earnest, 
that terrible man Desmoulins, whom we saw at 
Danton's house, busied himself. The Eevolution was to 
him only a great commotion which amused him, only a 
huge fire around which he fluttered. Hear him 
relating to his father, in a letter dated two months after 
that 14th July of which he pretended to be the author, 
bow he had become a man oi note. Mirabeau had taken 
him to Yers^as, where he lived some weeks with the 
great orator. "For the last eight days," (he wrote 
pn the 29th September). " I have been at Versailles, with 
Mirabeau. We have become great &iends, at least he 
oaUs me his ' dear friend.' Every moment he takes 
my hand, or gives me blows with his flst ; then he goes 
to the Assembly; reassumes his dignity, and does 
wonders ; after which he comes back, to dine with excel- 
lent company, and we drink excellent wine. I think hia 
table spoils me. His Bourdeaux wines and his Maras^ 
chino have their merit, which I seek vainly to conceal 
from myself, and X have the greatest trouble in the world 
afterwards to recover my Eepublican spirit, and to 
d^tost the aristocrats whose crime consists in keeping to 
this sumptuous fare." He was not really .ashamed. The 
future showed that he could be cruel, and indeed he waa 
so already ; but when the catastrophe came — then, like 
a conscience-stricken child tormenting a bird or a dog, 
the terrified man who tries to hide his terror from 
himself, nught plainly be discerned beneath his pitiless 
pen. He showed himself at last, he dared to speak of 
humanity, and he was answered by being sent to join 
his unhappy victims. 

But while he seats himself, in September, '89, at the 
epicurean table of his new patron, the Press is issuing 
the journal of the least epicurean of men, the Parisian 
Publicist, which, soon after, adopted the title of the 
Friend of the People, That dwarf, whom Danton scoffs 
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at, and whom he would crush with a blow of hifl fist, 
Marat, the mean and dirty, is becoming the most 
powerful and formidable of journalists. "We have 
elsewhere spoken of the antecedents of his life; but one 
alteration, meanwhile, has taken place in him. All that 
zeal which he employed for more than twenty years, in 
upsetting books and systems, in attacking even Newton 
himself; he now summons to that new crusade to 
which the Kevolution calls him. "I will attack tiie 
villains, I will expose the hypocrites, I will denounce the 
traitors, I will examine into the public affairs of rapaciouB 
and cowardly men." This is what he has written at the 
top of his manifesto. And who can flatter himself^ that 
he is not, in the sight of Marat, either a villain, or a 
hypocrite, or a traitor ? Thus his paper will be nothing but 
a diurnal denunciation, incessant and fiirious. With him 
there is no proportion between words and things, none 
between punishment and crime. Villainous, if^amom, 
infernal, and then villainous, infernal, infamous^ here is 
his whole vocabulary. His code is shorter stUl, for it tt 
only one word, death. If it were not horrible to the last 
degree, it would be to the last degree ridiculous, for 
you might call it an ever-sounding bell which always 
sounds the same note; but that note is re-echoed 
in drops of blood over all France, and brands upon the 
brow all who shall form part of the sacrifice. One 
thing only varies ; — the number of heads which are to 
fall, for that will go on increasing to the fatal three 
hundred thousand which theFriendcf the People will finish 
by repeating in all its numbers. Three hundred thousand 
neither more nor less ! Marat remembers that he was a 
physician, be will not prescribe bleeding without fixing 
the quantity of blood to be drawn. One day, ncS 
through mercy, but upon certain corrected calculations, 
the three hundred thousand would mysteriously become 
two hundred and seventy thousand. But it is tedious to 
speak of it. The round number was soon restored 
and will remain so tiU the end. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 



But it was not the Friend of the People, still so much 
despised, which the friends of Mirabeau were reading in 
the saloon where we left them. 

The choice was great; Mirabean, as a journalist, 
received all the periodicals, or nearly so. Besides 
those we have named, there were the Journal des Debates 
et des Decrets, Le Cowrrier National, V Ohservatetir, 
by Feydel ; le Journal Universel, by Audouin ; Sappeur 
dans le hataillon de Garmes, for thus he signed himself ; 
Les Annales JPatriotiques, by Mercier and Carra; and 
lastly, la Ghronique de Pa/ris, the most serious and best 
written, published under the patronage of Condorcet, 
Eabaut, Duces, Millin, and Noel, the future author 
of many books, of which not a word was his own. 
Eightly to define the complexion of each of these 
papers, would not be an easy task. The shades varied 
from day to day; the tendencies themselves changed 
with prodigious celerity, which shows the rapidity 
of events, and the inexperience of the writers. No one 
evidently knew as yet, whither he was going. The best- 
intentioned journalists were little else than blind leaders 
of the blind. We can only except the author of the 
Mercure Politique, Mallet-Dupau, the only one whose 
reasonings were justified by events. 

" I have kept you waiting, gentlemen," said Mirabeau. 
" I beg a thousand pardons. G-ood evening, Monsieur 
de Chamfort ; good evening, Clavi^re ; good evening, 
Eabaut. I hope you are well, Brissot. Grood evening, 
Dupont, good evening. Doctor — " 

The doctor was Cabanis. 

" Good evening, Palissot. G-ood evening to all of 
you. What is the matter with you, Monsieur de 
Condorcet ? " 

" The despicable creatures l" 
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A stroke of the fist upon a newspaper explained the 
cause of his anger. 

This journal was one of the three which openly 
attacked the Eevolution and its men. One of these was 
le Jov/mal General de la Qowr et de la Ville, vulgarly, le 
petit Gautier; another, la Gazette de Paris ; and the 
third, which we have already named, wa? les Ads des 
Apotres, It was this which had excited the wrath o( 
M. le Marquis de Condorcet. 

The £Eict was that M. de Condorcet, notwithstanding 
his character of philosopher, had a somewhat excitablB 
temperament. He had just then published his Sketch cf 
the progress of the Human Mind, and which contaoieii 
a good many ideas which furnished no bad theme for 
laughter ; and the author frequently had the mortificf^ 
tion of hearing his friends join in the laugh with bi9 
e^emies. 

Mirabeau glanced at the journal, and began to laugh. 
Two or three others looked at it, and then laughed 
also. Others joined in, because their master did 8p| 
particularly M. de Chamfort, the courtier in chief. 

We heard, at Ermenonyille, the dreams of Condorcet. 
He had put them into his book, mingling, strangely 
together, the possible and the impossible, politics and 
medicine, morality and chemistry. In the new career 
which it was opening to the human race, ho recognised uo 
boundary which could not be overpassed ; the very law? 
of nature fell before the advance of man. 

A satirical letter to the National Assembly, inserted 
in les Actes des Apotres, alluded to these follies, sod 
hence the fury of Condorcet. Mirabeau pretended that 
he was unable to read it, because of his bad 9y^Sv 
Chamfort hastened to offer his services. The company 
stood round, while he read the following letter : — 

" Gentlemen, 

" It will be in vain that you have changed the 
manners of Prance and of the universe, if you leave the 
work incomplete ; it is your wisdom as well as you? 
glory to crown this work by a decree which sh^ rend^ 
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the physical world, conformable to the moral world, which 
you are creating. 

" In fact, it is grievous that the charming equality just 
established among men, should still be troubled by 
these ancient inequalities of the seasons, of temperature, 
and of climate. 

" This then is the decree which I have th^ honour to 
propose to you. 

" Article I. That from the 14th July next, the days 
shaU be equal to the nights throughout the world. 

" Article II. That the moon shall rise all the year 
round, at sunset, mA 9hall shine, always full, until 
9unrise. 

'^ Article III. That a moderate temperature, always 
equal, shall prevail on the earth. 

"Article lY. The lightning and the hail shall be 
abolished, and the rain shall only fall under the form of 
dew, and so as not to cause any damage. 

" Article Y. The present decree shall be sent to the 
corporations of the four quarters of the globe ; and 
Monsieur Blanchard sh^ be instructed to msike a balloon 
extraordinary, that he may go, accompanied by two 
members of the Assembly, to publish the said decree in 
the ethereal regions ; to the end that no one may be able 
to plead ignorance. 

" Article YI. The executive power shall provide for 
the accomplishment of the said decree, and shall enjoin 
upon the corporations that they shall prepare the proces- 
verbals of contravention, which shall be sent to the 
Assembly, to be there passed by decree. 

" These, gentlemen, it appears to me, ought to be the 
chief articles. You wiU no doubt find some other 
things to be added, and r" 

" I want to read the end," said Mirabeau. " Give it 
to me ! " 

" And M. le Marquis de Condorcet would give you, if 
it be necessary, some val^able suggestions." 

" It is false ! " cried Condprcet. 

"What is false, thaj; you would have suggestions 
to give ? " 
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" It is not true that the letter says so." 

" Bah ! But really my eyes get so bad — ^it seemed to 
me to read so, but I have perhaps read wrongly." 

" What does it say ? " cried several. 

'^ Well, I think I can make out that the letter speaks 
also of applying to Dupont de Nemours. What say you 
to it, Dupont ? " 

" Monsieur le Comte is disposed to laugh." 

" And pray is not Monsieur Dupont so disposed ? '^ 

" I have laughed enough for to-day." 

" Have you ? " 

" And I will^ake you laugh, if you choose." 

" Most willingly. Monsieur de Condorcet, leave the 
letter alone, and come and laugh with us." 

"You recollect," said Dupont, "that I am engaged 
upon a large work on hides. You recollect that^ do you 
not ? " 

" No ! " 

" However — " 

" Never mind, go on." 

" Well, I have been curious enough to compare tha 
regulations made on this subject since the reien erf 
Henry IV. To say that I have found out every yanation 
in the views of the administration in this respect, is, in 
truth, what I cannot do. I have got some of my notea 
here, and I wish " 

" Let us have the laiighable part, if you please." 

"Here it is." 

" Where ? " 

" What, parbleu ! do you not find this continual 
variation, a laughable matter, this entire absence of 
principle on that which forms the foundation of — of " 

" The foundation of our shoes. Let us go to 
supper." 

While Prance was on fire, Dupont de NemourSi 
though a member, and twice President, of the National 
Assembly, remained faithful to his love for statistica, 
and the petty questions elaborated in his Citizens* 
Jcnimal, He wished men to think them not only 
important, but interesting and amusing. 
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They sat down to table. Beside those named by 
the master of the house, there were Garat, Yobiey, 
Lamourette, Sieyes, two or three others less known, 
and Dumont also, who repented a little of having 
accepted the invitation, for he found men there who 
were ill-suited to his taste. 

Mirabeau, on these occasions, said but little, or 
only enough to make others speak. "We have said 
that he appropriated to himself the labour of his 
faiseurs ; and not of them only, he made use of his 
friends in the same way, as well as of every one, 
who ventured to speak in his presence. You could 
not open your mouth without running the risk of 
furnishing him with an idea, a sentence, or even a 
word, of which he would next day take the credit, 
and which you would not even dare to claim, when 
once he had impressed it with the seal of his genius. 
One day, when Bamave occupied the tribune, and, 
with his wonted facility, was launching forth invec- 
tives, a member next to Mirabeau whispered, " Facility 
is a fine gift, provided one does not use it." Mirabeau 
mounted the tribune, after Bamave. " I have very 
often remarked," said he, "that facility is a fine 
gift, provided one does not use it, and the speech 
which I have just heard only goes to confirm me in 
this opinion." A flattering murmur welcomed this 
dexterous preface, and his opponent was half-van- 
quished already. 

But the conversation, this evening, appeared ready to 
languish. Perhaps it was the fault of the supper — 
remarkably delicate — so much so, that one of the 
guests, having expatiated upon the exquisite perfume 
of the viands; — "That smells of the civil list," mur- 
mured another. But Mirabeau seemed determined to 
prove that if he was paid, he was at least paid most 
exorbitantly, and that was, in his eyes, a kind of redeem- 
ing circumstance. He purchased very publicly, a part 
of the library of Buffbn. Not that he was out of debt, 
but it seemed as if he wished to keep a few debts as 
indispensable to complete a great man. 
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" Condorcet, you do not eat anything." 

" I beg pardon." 

" Is it the letter still P Come, a glass of wine to 
forget it." 

" I do not wish to forget it, indeed." 

" He has cause," said Chamfort. 

" Oh, you will not forget it, Chamfort, I am quite sttre, 
foi* it is evidently the work of Eivarol." 

" If we were to remember everything," said tlie Abb^ 
Lamourette, " when should we be at peace ? " 

Lamourette was the great preacher of p^ace and 
concord* He sometimes became a little ridiculous, par- 
ticularly when the odd agreement between his part ani 
his name was commented upon. 

"We shall not have peace," said Chamfort, "tiD 
the enemies of the nation are ^* 

" Are exterminated," said Mirabeau. 

" I did not say that." 

" I finished your thought for you." 

" No, that was not my thought." 

" Finish it for yourself, then." 

" I was going to say when the enemies of the nation' 
ate, in short — ^are " 

" WeU, are what ? " 

" Oh, you understand me well enough." 

" Not at all, and I question whether you understand 
yourself. The time has come, gentlemen, for us to take 
a little more care of our words. I quite believe that 
Chamfort did not wish to say exterminated, but the 
people is not so scrupulous ; and ^" 

" How sage you are ! '* 

" The people is master," said Volney. 

" What ? Who ? " resumed Mirabeau, impetuously. 
" If it is your opinion, it is not mine. And I am quite 
tree to tell you what I thought, the other day, of your com-' 
pliment to the people in the galleries. They murmured, 
and shouted; some one demanded that they should be 
kept quiet. And M. de Yolney, here began to say, 
* They are our masters — we are here as their deputies — 
they have a right to censure us.* Our masters ! And toe 
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their deputies /, That mixed multitude, who find them- 
selves, on any day, the representatives of the people in 
our Assembly, is that the people, is that the nation, id 
that the rtiling power ? that we should have become free, 
only to have such masters ! *' 

By no means a new opinion of Miiftbeau'fl. He had 
always repeUed, even iti his neai^est approaches to a 
demagogue, that humiliating doctrine of the bondage of 
the heads of a people to a general assembly of the 
people's sons. 

" The nation," he resumed, "alone has any claim upon 
us ; but the entire nation, the nation which has called 
us, the nation i^egularly consulted. Moreover, even 
m the natictoi itself, I do not recognise that authority 
which yoa profess to recognise in the first persons 
you may chance to meet. I am neither its servant, 
since I form a part of it; nor its deputy, since I 
have the right of voting iri^esponsibly in its name. It 
is a real crime against it to give to its representatives a 
base title ; and we have no more the right to give it to 
ourselves than to give it to our colleagues. Kings con^ 
demn this humility in their ministers. A nation which 
applies it to its mmisters, understands nothing of its own 
proper glory. 

" Moreover, it is not the people, who generally start 
these humiliating ideas about the representatives of 
the people. It is always among these latter tliat they 
meet with the vile servants who accustom themselves, 
like Volney, to feel honoured by the baseness of those 
who have chosen them." 

Yolney did not reply, but Mirabeau recollected 
that he was at his table, and that he ought to be 
courteous to his guest. He therefore changed the con- 
versation, and asked him when his ^uins would 
appear. 

** Not before the coming year," said Yolney. 

" Tou still intend to dedicate it to the Assembly ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then do not tarry too long ; — the title would have 
the appearance of an 'epigram. You, Falissot, have 
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already considerably embarrassed us in presenting us 
with your Voltaire, Have you forgotten that we have 
three hundred priests there r " 

" Of which two hundred and fifty are Voltairians.*' 

" I do not deny this ; but what oi the others ? Gregoire 
has asked if that edition is expurged.^^ 

" He would be much grieved at it." 

"As for that, no," said Lamourette. "I wss Us 
professor of theology, and I can assure you——" 

" That he has not changed since p You have chazigeA 
greatly yoiu'self." 

" Never." 

" That is possible. If you were an infidel before." 

" Stop, gentlemen," said Mirabeau, "we do not look 
into such matters." 

" But we do look into them ! " cried the fiitiira 
Bishop of Lyons. " It is not a year since I published vsf. 
^ Delights of Religion.' Eead them, and " 

" Oh, dear Abb^ we prefer believing you." 

Disputes of this kind were not rare, as maj be weS 
supposed, between the philosophic revolutionaries ami 
such of the clergy as believed they could unite witb 
them, while they remained Christians, or nearly such. 
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CHAPTEE ILV. 

Ak important question, raised by the la,tter party, 
for many days occupied the attention of the National 
Assembly, and caused great excitement in the country. 
It was respectiQg what began to be termed, the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. 

The atrociou3 cruelties, for which this organisation 
was subsequently the pretext, have caused the source 
whence it arose to be generally lost sight of. Many 
would think that it could only be attributed to men who 
wished to subvert Gatholiciam, and with it, religion 
altogether. 

It was not so. This was a last effort of Jansenism to 
infuse liberty into that religion which could not receive 
it. Overwhelmed by the number of its dogmas, com- 
pelled both by simple reasoning, as well as by the Papal 
thunders to renounce the spurious Protestantism of the 
men of Port Eoyal, they wished to try whether a new 
organisation could effect what reason, conscience and 
the Gospel had failed to do. 

The idea in itself was in nowise absurd. An organisa- 
tion in Catholicism, is so closely bound up with its 
essence, that one might hope, by changing it, to change 
the foundation also. 

Had they, however, while they remained Catholics, 
the right of making these changes ? Might they, without 
consulting the Pope, change the limits of dioceses, 
abolish or create bishoprics, and confer on the people 
the right of nominating cures and bishops ? Ko ! 
plainly not. 

Moreover, the National Assembly did not at first think 
of anything like this. In taking the ecclesiastical property, 
it put the clergy under the charge of the State ; that was 
what it wanted, and nothing more. Imbued to a great 
extent with the principles of Voltaire, it was yet so far 

VOL. u. X 
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satisfied with the conduct of the clergy, and did not 
think of interfering with them. In short, although it 
refused to give to Catholicism, the title of the religion of 
the State, it sought, on account of this very refusal, all 
occasions to treat it officially as the dominant religion. 

Four men, moved hy the sentiments we have eQounoed, 
entered upon this affair. They were two Jansenist 
laymen, Camus and Lanjuinais, and two priests, Gp6- 
goire and Lamourette. The latter was not a member 
of the National Assembly, but it was he who ffained 
Mirabeau; a not very zesdous- partisan, at first, oiwhat 
he regarded as a useless imprudence. He arranged luB 
discourses for him, and when once the matter was set on 
foot, and his self-love brought into play, Mirabeau became 
the man of that question, as of others. 

He had been the same in the Assembly. Inclined at 
first not to mingle in these matters, the resistance ol 
those who contested with him the right of doing sO) 
had promptly decided him in favour of the Jansenists. 
These, still imbued with the old spirit of inconsistency 
which had approved the destruction of the Protestants, 
and were then armed by Louis XIV. with the right (rf 
destroyiQg them themselves; — the Jansenists, we say, 
preached the omnipotence of the National Assembly* 
About the abuse which that body might make of it nndef 
other circumstances, they did not trouble themselvefly 
nor would they see the danger which might ensue^ 
if on this question it were to pursue a course, which went 
beyond what they asked for. A false position (and such the 
position of the Jansenists had always been), necessarily 
induces incorrect views of men and parties. Camus haa 
gone so far as to say that the Assembly could, if it thought 
proper, change the religion. It is true he had added that 
this would be criminal, but this word crime had a mean- 
ing only for those who believed in the divinity of 
Christianity ; and since the majority did not believe^ 
the statement preserved its unqualified meaning; — a 
political assembly could abolish a religion. The Con* 
vention, at a later period, did only what the austere 
Camus said was legal in a ilS'ational Assembly. It is the 
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civil religion of Eousseau, and when the Convention 
punished with death, the priests, that rebelled against itd 
dogmas, it did no more than carry out, in actual law, 
one of the pages of the social contract, 

Mirabeau, would perhaps, have resisted if it had not 
been to justify his vote in the question of the " Bight 
of war ;*' or if the report of his ^reat treason had had 
time to die away. The crowd had hooted him at the 
door of the Assembly ; the end of a rope was shown 
to him, the emblem of the new power of which Des- 
moulins called himself the procurator ; and although 
he smiled disdainfully, yet this was not a thing to be 
forgotten, as an inification at least of the decline of 
his power. The very bargain which he had just made 
with the Court, compelled him to regain his popularity 
at any cost, or he would be useless to those who 
paid him. But ^he had the presentiment that a great 
mistake was committed, and that great misfortunes werd 
in reserve. 

Thus he heard, but with evident pain, the discussion 
which passed between his guests. There was more 
than one of them, before whom he did not dare to 
show himself hostile to the project, any more than at 
the Assembly; besides, how could he oppose it, after 
having supported it at the tribune? But Lamourette 
himself, who had advised him how to act, was now alarmed 
at the tendencies which he saw developing in the 
Assembly. It was evident that the Voltairian spirit, 
after having slumbered by courtesy, now began to rouse 
itself, and that the dvil constitution, whether in itself 
good or bad, would bring into contempt not only the 
clergy, and Catholicism, but religion altogether. More- 
over, the clergy everywhere resisted the execution of the 
law upon the sale of their goods. They made violent 
exhortations in many of the towns and villages ; 
denouncing the decree as a tremendous sacrilege. So 
the Voltairian hatred in the Assembly got the credit 
of the resistance of the priests to measures already 
taken, and was prepared beforehand to use the most 
rigorous means. 

y9 
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^ You saj nothing, do you P " said Mirabeau &t hi^ 

to two silent Protestants. 

" We are listening," said Eabaut. 

" And are well pleased, to see your enenuefi detottt^ 
ing each other ? " 

" What shall we gain by their bo doing P Afto fii6 
priest is devoured, then comes the minister's turn.** 

" Was it your father who told you that P '* 

" Perhaps so. Is it wrong ? " 

" I do not say so." 

" It is encouraging." 

" And when did he teU you that ? " 

" In answer to a letter, in which I informed him of my 
nomination to the Presidency." 

" Ah ! yes. * The President of the National Assembfy 
is at your feet.' That phrase was a lucky one." 

'^ Should you like me to read to you how he answen 
it?" 

'* Yes ! Yes ! " said they all. 

« WeU, this is it." 

" * At my feet,' my dear son ! * It should rather be at 
the feet of God, who has graciously looked upon us, and 
who has willed that France should make us a glorious 
reparation, in thy person, for its long cruelties.* 

" * Yes, the lesson is wonderful, and the return is 
striking. When I wandered, a proscribed man, through 
our mountains, when I thought of thee and thy brotherSi 
orphans perhaps on the morrow, perhaps already snatched 
from the arms of their mother, and lost to me for ever ; 
if God had then told me that this would take place, I do 
not know that I could have beKeved it. It was to happen, 
not only that our faith should cease to be proscribed, but 
that the monarchy should be crushed, and with it every- 
thing in Prance. I see thee as the head of the representa- 
tives of the nation, seated, for some time at least, upon that 
throne beside which the ancient throne grows feebler 
hour by hour ; but when, after the first dazzling glitter 
has passed, I come near thee, I see that thou art seated 
only upon ruins. 

" ' Dost thou still preserve any illusions respecting all 
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this ? Dost thou believe that real liberty can issue from 
a revolution thus effected? It may be 90 in future, 
and yet. . , But I shall not see it, this future; nor 
perhaps wilt thou any more than I. Thou wilt answer 
me, as citizen, that this consideration would not stop 
thee, that a soldier fights for victory without enquiring 
whether he shall see it* Alas ! I do not reproach thee 
with fighting, I only lament that thou aH enrolled in such 
an army.' " 

Some of the guests murmured. 

"Hush!" said Mirabeau ; "Listen! Liberty is like 
gold. A man of honour does not say that it never feels 
irksome." 

Thev murmured again. 

"Silence, gentlemen!" repeated their host. "Are 
twelve hundred monarchs no better able than this to hear 
disagreeable truths p Gto on, Eabaut." 

" * If I listen to my resentments— and truly, in the eyea 
of men, I have a greater right than any one to remember 
them — it would be v^ easy, even for me, to pass over all 
these scruples ; our enemies themselves seem to wish to 
justify me m it, since they heap up so many calumnies 
against our faith and ourselves. Forced to recognise U3 
as citizens, and to interfere with our worship no longer, 
they have resumed their empoisoned weapons with new 
zeal, and it is not their fault if the people do not univer- 
sally consider us, atheists and monsters. So much for 
religion. In politics, they wish to make it out, that it is 
we who have made the Eevolution; they cannot, or 
will not, conceive that after having suffered so mucbi 
we should not be burning with the desire of revenge, 
and they hasten to prevent our vengeance, by inflicting 
it themselves. The Baron de Clami^re, sheltiered in the 
chateau of Mademoiselle de Clavigny, has escaped destruc^- 
tion once more. The fanatic Catholics attacked this 
resort of heretics, and the CM.teau de Clavigny, like that 
of Clamiere, is no more than a heap of ruins. X bav^ 
sheltered this unhappy family at my nouse. 

" * But what I preach to them, and to all, is that we 
should pardon the faxiatics of the south, m those of the 
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north ; those who accuse us of loving the Eevolution too 
much, as irell as those who accuse us of loving it too 
little. What I said in the time of royal persecutions, I 
repeat under the stroke of popular persecutions^ thtt 
whether the wickedness be in high places or in low, the 
Christian should not deviate in the slightest degree. He 
should call that good, which is good, and that evil, whidi 
is evil; and he should always remember the Gk)8pd 
precept, that he must *^ever do evil that good msf 
come." This is what your Jansenists have for- 
gotten . . .' 

" Now for our turn," said the Abb6. 

" * ... in allying themselves with infidels, to reform 
Catholicism. K I had to speak to them, I should not 
reproach them ; it would be something more solemn than 
reproach, something which they have long merited. 
If it be true that on some points they have appealei 
to the doctrine and discipline of the ancient times of 
the Church, wherefore should they not do the same 
upon all other points? Wherefore this outw^ard sub- 
mission to a Church whose authority they in reality 
dispute, as much as we do, and which they resolve 
to disobey as soon as it shall seem good to them? 
When they demand, for instance, that the power of 
the bishops should come from Rome no longer, can 
they not see that this return to ancient times is a 
complete rupture with the modem Church of l^omeP 
Ancl if they do see it, are they excusable in confining 
the rupture to certain points of discipline, instead of 
returning openly to the Gospel, — in organising a dead 
system, instead of introducing the quick and Hving 
one ? 

" * What I say of the Jansenists, I say also of all those 
who are confessedly Catholics. Tbey all, in the depths of 
their hearts, make a selection from the instructions of 
their Church ; and, by that very deed, deny that it is 
infallible, — they all are, by consequence, Protestants. 
What is this, but a deep deception ? Do they hope 
to deceive God ? They cannot even deceive man ! But 
God, for punishment, leaves them to their own delusion. 
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They do not dare either to advance or retreat, Catholicism 
and the Gospel equally repel them. 

" * But I will conclude, my son. Thou knowest these 
men; — pluck off the mask they wear, and thou wilt 
benefit thy country. Prance wiU never be saved, but 
by yielding itself to Him who can save : and He who can 
save, as it has been taught sufficiently, is no more Rous- 
seau or Voltaire than the Pope, and no more the Pope 
than Rousseau or Voltaire. 

" ' Farewell ! Ask me no more to be proud of thy 
greatness. As a father, my heart is only too much 
lifted up by it ; but, as a Christian, my heart is humbled, 
and that would be a happy day for me, my child, when 
thou shouldst tell me that thou hast returned into the 
shade.'" 

More than one remained pensive, and Mirabeau was not 
the least so. The Revolution had called forth many 
discourses upon virtue, and but little had been heard 
of these direct, serious, and calm appeals to conscience 
and truth. In spite of his vices, Mirabeau still remained 
accessible to these. His heart was divided between the 
shame of having been only a false great man, and the 
pleasure of feeling that he still possessed the materials 
for becoming one in reality and in truth. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
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But it was sot sufficient to possess the materiab in 
himself, he must look around for the poBBibility of be- 
coming such. 

Por the time drew near, and that rapidly, when tfe 
only possible greatness would consist, in knowing how to 
die without fear. What is the use of a lever without a 
fulcrum P The ancient institutions were eubverfced; 
the new ones, even those that were good, and which had 
been received with applause, were still nothing bat vain 
attempts compromised by follies or crimes. In opimonm 
there was the same confusion. Not a true principle but 
had been changed by exaggeration ; not a false prind^ 
but had its advocates, its proficients, and, in some b^ 
its truth ; for experience, that grand refutation, mis 
wanting. If in this chaos of all things there were aoj 
correct opinions, who was it that held them, or to whom 
did they apply ? Where could one gather men together 
who would not disperse on the morrow ? How could an 
influence be created which should not require to be 
revived and re-established every day ? How could " one 
become a great man ? 

But the disorderly periods, in which it becomes impos- 
sible to be great, at least until the moment when the lassi- 
tude of disorder has paved the way ; — these periods, we 
say, are those when secondary innuences flourish upon 
herbage which would not sustam great men. When the 
power is in no one's hands, it belongs to all the world. 
The official sovereign, be it prince or senate, commands 
only the condition of obedience. 

The sovereign was the Assembly, and it did not escape 
this law. More powerful assemblies dictated to it its 
decrees. If it pressed hard upon the King, the clubs 
pressed hard upon it. 

We have elsewhere spoken of their origin. " Plant 
something a little monarchical !'* was said by a man of 
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sense. He spoke truly, but lie did not say enough. While 
the clubs were in existence, what government could stand ? 
The sprig was neither republican nor monarchical ; unless 
we might call the enslarement of a people to any handful 
of babblers, a republic. 

Puring the elections of 1789, a future deputy, Duport- 
Dutertre, invited some political men to meet at his house. 
Mirabeau went there, but he would not go again ; Sieyes 
also, and he went there no more, " It is the politics 
of a cavern,'* said he. A proof, if it were needed, 
that the intriguers would not wait for the resistance of 
the court, before they got ready their grand resort, an 
insurrection. 

The States-general met at Versailles ; and the little 
society became the Breton Oluh, composed in fact of the 
deputies from Bretagne, — loyal-hearted and simple-headed 
men, with whom the intriguers did what they chose. 
Thev took measures, imder the influence of Duport, for 
the bold stroke of the Tiers-etat : there it voted to itself 
the usurpation by which it took the name of the National 
Assembly. Then the minority of the nobility, the 
philosophical great lords, and the discontented little 
lords, joined the "Club Breton." Among the latter 
were the three brothers Lameth; loaded with the 
Queen's kindnesses, but who expected from the Bevolution 
stiU more than from the court, and who turned in conse- 
quence« One of them, Alexander, was the right hand 
of the club. Men said, "What Duport has thought 
about, Bamave says, and Lameth performs.'* The tli^ee 
were also called the triumvirate ; but Mirabeau, vexed at 
not being amongst them, always called them the trittm* 
gxieusat, or the three rascals. 

The Assembly was transferred to Paris, and the club 
with it. Many of the deputies had apartments in the 
Bue Saint Honor6, at the gate of the Assembly, for it 
held its sitting in the riding-school of the Tuileries; 
on which site it is supposed that the modern streets of 
Bivoli and Castiglione now stand. A convent was not 
far from the spot. The dub hired a chamber there, and 
declared itself prepared to receive {dl the deputies that 
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miglit come. On the first day a hundred came, ftnd 
double that number on the second ; it ended by number- 
ing four hundred, and the members styled themsalTes 
** Friends of the Constitution.^^ The constitution was not 
made, but there were those who would make it. 

The old convent, of which the club occupied first the 
refectory, next the library, and then the church, was the 
convent of the Jacobins. 

Hence the name, which should acquire such a bloody 
celebrity, and which remains as a new epithet in the ' 
language. "We need scarcely add, only this remark 
might seem natural, that the club of '94 was no longer 
that of '89. Although the Jacobins of the second 
period condemned those of the, former to deaths im- 
partial history cannot say less of either than we said 
a few chapters back — they sowed anarchy, and they 
reaped* death. 

To relate how this transition took place &om the 
one period to the other, would be to recount the whole 
history of the Revolution. But there was one man who, 
from the beginning to the end, from "the Breton 
Club " to the last days of the " Club of the Jacobins," 
was the living unity of this body, so changing and mul- 
tiform, yet so fatally drawn on towards that, which 
this man represented. Thus, without hurrying himself 
but simply by the force of circumstances, he became 
master of the club, of Paris, and of Erance. That man 
was Robespierre. 

But at the commencement of 1791, that is to say, at 
the period to which we have now brought our readers, 
the Jacobins were still a tolerably respectable society; 
and, what is not generally known. Royalists. Strange 
Royalism, certainly, that was, which had no other purpose 
than to reduce the King to the lowest possible degree 
of power and majesty ; they wished to keep a king, 
or at least they did not think that they could yet do 
without one. The Duke of Orleans besides had many 
friends; and since the Duke of Orleans coveted the 
throne, it was necessary that the throne should be 
allowed to stand. 
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It was then, we say, a respectable society — relatively, at 
least, — and literary also ; and we should see there, not 
merely literary men who are revolutionists ; but others 
also; — a Chenier, talking of his Charles the Ninth; a 
Cubieres, chanting, in heroic verse, the events of the 
time; a Chamfoyt haranguing against the academies; 
a Laharpe, inheriting the fury of Diderot against the 
Supreme Being; here are also Sedaine and the good 
Andrieux. He often trembles, it is true ; but how can 
he escape from this nest of hornets ? Even artists are 
not wanting. There is David, one of the most fiery, as 
we might expect ; Vemet also, and Larive, and 
Talma — a man of great talent, but very wrong-headed. 
Have you noticed at the gate, the two members ap- 
pointed to inspect the cards of admission ? The one is 
Lais, the singer ; the other — that young, man will in forty 
years' time be a king. It is the son of the Duke of 
Orleans, the future Louis-Philippe. 

However, when the number of members increased, the 
selection commenced. The deputies were four hundred, 
and they were reduced to little more than two hundred. 
M. de La Fayette and his friends founded a rival 
club ; and although it was in 1790, they called it the 
Club of 1789, a name already powerless — a vain appeal to 
the faint rays of the morning, when the midday sun begins 
to scorch and devour 1 So the new club, called after- 
wards the Clvh of the JirurnalistSy was devoured, like all 
the rest, by the vengeance of the Jacobins. 

But whilst the Club of the Jacobins was still separat- 
ing itself from all who were not prepared to follow it 
even to the end ; another Club, which it afterwards out- 
stepped also, and destroyed, advanced, or appeared to 
advance, at the front of the movement. 

Would you like to take a glance»into its den ? Come 
with us, then. Are you a&aid ? Eecollect, that we are 
only in 1791, and in the first months ; that Mirabeau 
is still alive ; that the power is, in a small degree, re- 
constituted ; that this period, in fact, is rather one of 
cessation. A great deal is said, but comparatively 
little is done. 
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Come, then. We shall traverse, if you please, tiie 
Palais Boyal ; a fine sight at anj time, although it may 
now be no longer the heart of revolutionary Paris, Do 
you see above, for it is evening, those windows so bril« 
liantly lighted ? It is the club of which we told jom 
just now, the Chth of '89, that of La Payette, of Bailly, 
of Siey^s, of Mirabeau; although the latter has Bot 
broken with the Jacobins, and even of late presided at 
their sittings. But what is this species of cave, firom 
which, ever and anon, arise applauses or murmurs? 
It is, no doubt, what is called the Circle, IJet us 
descend into it. Another club! But whose is that 
voice p We seem to recognise it« Alas 1 yes, we hav^ 
heard it at Notre Dame. The President, the Pontiff 
there, is Pauchet, Pontiff ! a prophet, in fact, for he grows 
day by day more mvstical ; and soon it will not be possi* 
ble to comprehend him, if it is even now. A priest, a 
free-mason, violent even to fury, sentimental even to 
absurdity; a royaUst, a republican, a mystic, a mate- 
rialist ; — he is all, and tJl at once. In the auditory is a 
crowd of women ; and there are two beside him, one c^ 
whom is said to be his mistress, and who, in fact, never 
leaves him, — ^the other is a Dutch lady, who goes about 
preaching the emancipation of women. To this dub, 
so liberd, Pauchet has given a terrible name, that of 
the Club of the Iron Mouth, But the Iron MJovih is his 
journal, so-called, one cannot tell why, for in it he 
advocates, above all things, the love of one's fellow-man* 
The club calls itself also the 8ocial Circle; and, in fact^ 
Pauchet is often not very far from what, fifty years later, 
was called Socialism. 

But let us go: for by listening longer we should 
not comprehend more, if we do not become more mystified. 
The Cordeliers will be sitting about this time. Tnere we 
shall comprehend only too much. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII, 

We are near, the School of Medicine. At the bottom 
of a court, at a chapel. It is there. 

They took this chapel because it was to let, and indeed 
they might take any other spot they choose ; for the 
Cordeliers of that time were like the Cordeliers of the 
middle ages ; revolutionists both in theology and in social 
ideas. They would have shaken the world, if the world 
could have been shaken. 

Let us enter. What a crowd !— what a noise ! One 
cannot see at all. Can they not afford a few more 
candles ? But this is one of the devices of these 
intriguers. It is necessary that everything there should 
be poor, dark, and mean, and that the place shoidd assist 
the eloquence of the men within. 

But oiir eyes become accustomed to this foggy twilight. 
We distinguish the President — we recognise him, for 
who would not recognise Danton ? Some one has said 
that this place resembled the hall of the demons, with 
Pluto on his throne. But a pagan would protest against 
such a Pluto. ti[e would not wish that his god should 
be reputed to have such an appearance. 

We begin to distinguish others. At the side of Pabre 
d*Eglantine, who has failed to be a member of the 
Academy, is Legendre, the butcher, who can hardly 
speak at all, and who is not the less, one of the 
orators of the right side ; beside a dirty labourer is Clootz, 
the baron, — the millionnaire. That ignoble figure is 
Hebert, the former check-taker at the theatre, and the 
future Pere Duchene ; that hair-brained person, with 
the impudent face, is Desmoulins. There is Preron, the 
son of the butt of Voltaire ; there is Momoro, the printer, 
and Chaumette also, aad Maillard. But we shall do better 
to listen. 

What is the business on hand ? It is an important 
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affair ; and this sitting might well figure as a great step 
in the progress of the Revolution. 

Marat is threatened by the National Assembly to be 
put on his defence. The tone o^ his journal has beea 
so alarmingly presumptuous of late that all are startled 
by it. He said that the only way to hasten the work of 
the Assembly, is to show it, now and then, some heads 
upon pikes; he said that the people in the gaUeriefi 
should henceforth have their pockets full of flints, during 
the sitting, to hurl at the deputies who are traitors to 
their country ; and lest any should think that this was 
only an empty threat, he boldly gave the list of men who 
were pelted, a short time since, at his recommendation, 

The great majority of the club does not approve of 
these polemics ; Desmoulins, himself, had implored hifi 
friend Marat to put a little more water into nis wine; 
but Marat, on the morrow, was more violent, fooHsh, 
and savage than ever. He is threatened; but all vrill join 
in his defence. Tor so this revolutionary and anarcmcal 
fraternity has willed it. 

The business proceeds, and the proposition is on tie 
point of being carried — to oppose the vote of the Co^ 
deliers to all that the National Assembly has decreed, or 
shall decree, against the absolute liberty of the press. 
There is, doubtless, no need that we should explain what 
was this absolute liberty. The slightest attempt to make 
use of it by speaking of whatever the Assembly does not 
like, was mcluded in this condemnation. MEUcat, who 
claimed it, had already sent two or three times to break up 
the presses of his enemies ; and the time was coming 
when a single word against the Eevolution would be the 
death-warrant of him who wrote it. 

Although it may be so, our Cordeliers talk of nothing 
less than of openly taking up their position as sovereigns 
of their quarter, while expecting to be sovereigns of 
France; the press shall be free, says their projected 
decree, throughout all their territory/. They have a terri- 
tory, for they live, nearly all of them, within a certain 
radius ; it is not a club merely, but a kind of tribe. The 
Jacobins come from the whole of France, and France is 
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covered with Jacobins united to the mother society ; but 
the Cordeliers form a club which belongs to Paris, 
and to Paris alone. But Paris vibrates to their rage ; 
and when once Paris trembles at it, all the rest 
must certainly follow. So it is the Jacobins who 
rule the Assembly; but it is the Cordeliers who rule 
the Jacobins. 

The President is calling a fresh orator to the tribune. 
Silence ! It is Legendre. Report has told true respecting 
him. What French! — what a style! But take care 
not to laugh. There are some who like him as he is, 
and who would not like him to be different ; an orator who 
flays the language alive, but who makes his admirers say 
in a whisper that one may be a great man without know- 
ing grammar, and, since they do not know it. . . . In short, 
Legendre is their man. Another stroke : do not laugh, 
— ^you might not laugh long. Then, the matter is not 
very laughable. The speech of Legendre is Marat 
with comment and ampbfications ; Marat in the style 
of the market ; Marat, m short, as a slaughterer of oxen. 

But here is Marat in person. Danton, in his voice of 
thunder, has said, " It is Marat's turn." The very windows 
trembled, and the crowd became silent. 

Here he is. What ! a white waistcoat, and of satin, 
too ! What idea has passed through his mind ? But 
it is not the first time that he has suddenly taken a 
fancy to invest his person with something fine, like the 
savage who puts feathers on his head, or rings in 
his nose. Moreover, the waistcoat will shortly be of 
the same colour as the rest, and probably his fingers are 
soiling it already. 

He wishes, he says, to thank the meeting for the 
help which it will afford him against these villains of 
the aristocracy ; he wishes to show that, far from having 
been too violent, he ha« been moderate, very moderate ; 
in short, too much so. Some timid Mends, traitors it 
might be, wished to persuade him to say in his de- 
fence, that the incriminating articles were only flights of 
fancy, the fruit of inconsiderate favouritism. That 
would be a lie I 
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He had considered all that. These aitides, whdoh Boms 
wished to brand as sanguinary, were dictated by puM 
humanity. Is it not humane to demand a littie blood 
now, in order that, at a later period, it may not be inF 
peratiye to demand more P 

'^ And torrents of it will be necessary," pursaedManit^ 
'^ in consequence of the short time that we haye tarried; 
for the plots of the aristocracy are redoubling their bold- 
ness and skill. Who does not know that the Austrian hai * 
caused so many white cockades to be made ; that white 
ribbon has lately risen three sous the yard P He heaid 
the fact himself, from a person in the employ of Ija Bertm, 
the Queen's milliner. Who does not know that Lt 
Fayette has secretly caused to be made in the Faubonig- 
Saint Antoine fifteen thousand snuff-boxes with mi 

portrait on the lid P Who does not know" ^Andthni 

he went on through a long string of these absurditieii^ 
with which he has crammed the Friend of the People, with 
which he will cram it again to*morrow, and the daf 
after, and so on to the end. His great task is to giye, at 
any risk, a popular, palpable, and historic form to 
the vague rumours afloat as to the plots of the aristo- 
cracy ; and the aristocracy, under his pen, is nearly all 
the world, except himself, unless indeed he ends, like 
Harpagon, by taking himself also into the number. Every 
account, every circimistance, which appears to bear on 
his subject he recollects, publishes, and declares, and 
seems to believe it so much the more, in proportion as it 
appears less like truth. But to relate these is not enough 
for him ; he must also prophesy. He wiU pour into mi 
paper all that his heated imagination reveds to him rf 
the strangest projects of the enemies of the Bevolntion. 
Like fortune-tellers, he will sometimes hit upon the right 
thing, and that is enough to make the vulgar listen to him 
as if he had never guessed wrongly. 

So it was in his journal, so it was this evening be- 
fore the Cordeliers. 

Meanwhile, whether circumstances rendered him m<Mro 
absurd than ordinary, or whether, at the moment of his 
engaging in a hand-to-hand struggle with the National 
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Assemblj, we regarded him somewhat more closely ; this 
torrent of exaggeration and idle stories did not pass 
among the Assembly, without provoking some marks 
of incredulity, doubt, and merriment. But the orator 
went on in his own course. The coldness of some, the 
fervent zeal of others (for there were several there sturdy 
and immovable, whose faith increased with the folly of 
their beloved orator) all, we say, contributed to make 
him overleap all limits. 

He at last announces, in a solemn voice, a frightful 
revelation. He comments upon it before declaring it, 
and when he has sufficiently played with the fears 
of his auditory, he resolves to impart the frightful 
secret. A subterranean passage extends from the Tuile- 
ries to Vincennes. It is full of arms, powder, and war- 
like stores of every kind. It is through this that the 
Court communicates with the rural districts ; through 
this that the destroying battalions, which Paris expects, 
will enter the city. Can you doubt after this that the 
counter-revolution is not ready to burst forth ? Can 
you hesitate to protect, from and against all, the man 
who keeps an eye upon these plots, who searches them out, 
even in the very depths of the earth ? " Ah ! " exclaimed 
he, "I. said, three months ago, that there were six 
himdred guilty; that six hundred nooses would 
settle the business for them. I was wrong ! We can- 
not get off with less than twenty thousand. And . 
who has named them, these twenty thousand? Who 
has found them out in their dens? It is I, Paul 
Marat ; it is I. Without me you see nothing, you know 
nothing. Marat is the eye of the people, the enemies of 
the people wish to deprive you of your eye, — stand by 
me, my friends ! stand by me ! " 

All this, so full of the ridiculous, was not devoid of 
a certain kind of eloquence ; and we have already said 
that the cause was gained beforehand, — that all 
the world was for defending Marat. The applause was 
unanimous. 

But Danton has cast a glance at Desmoulins. Danton 

bears the triumphs of Paul Marat with impatience. He 
voii. n. T 
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cannot bear to see this vile little man, this toady m 
he says to bis intimate friends, do as much with hia 
harsh voice, and bis few idle stories, as be caa with hii 
terrible voice, and all the fine phrases of an advoette. 
So he has glanced at Desmoulins, and Desmoulina hai 
comprehended his meaning. 

!B^ mounts the tribune. He is applauded. Is not ht 
the man who gave the signal for the attack on Hb 
Bastille ? That is quite an antiquated affair ; it happened 
more than eighteen months ago. Yet three years, and 
no one will remember it any more ; and Desmouli&ii 
on the fatal car, will exclaim to no purpose that bif 
name is Desmoulins. 

He begins by thanking the Eye of the people for wbat 
he has always exposed respecting the enemies of the 
people ; then, little by little, and thanking him all the 
time, he insinuates that it is not every one, perhaps, 
who keeps his eye open, and even if he does, it moid 
still have good power of vision. That of Marat is excel- 
lent ; but who, when he has kept his eye too long fixed 
upon the same object, has not managed to become 
weary, and to see double ? 

A murmur arose at this remark. Many are of the 
same opinion at bottom, who, nevertheless, join in 
the murmur ; and more strongly, perhaps, than others, 
for Marat is present, to listen and observe. It is 
known that he will keep an exact account of those who 
desert his cause, and they do not wish to expose 
themselves to the risk of swelling the list of subjects in 
his journal. 

Desmoulins gives him another back blow. " Certainly," 
he says, " it is better to see too far than to be too 
shortsiglited. Besides, it is impossible to exaggerate or 
to deceive when one recounts the crimes of the enemies 
of the Eevolution. If it should be proved that they had 
not done such and such things ; that this long passage 
underground, for instance, does not exist " 

New murmurs arise. The vault is decidedly progress- 
ing in the favour of the Assembly, and the unoelieyers 
begin to believe in it. 
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" Allow tti6 to finifiV' said Deamoulms. 

"No! no!" 

*' Desmouliiis is in po^sidssion of the tribnii^.'* 

It is Danton who said that, tHth a stroke of his fist 
upon the desk. They were silent. 

" If the aristocrats," resumes the Olrator, " are foiind 
hj chance not to have done such and such things, what 
does it matter ? They would have done them if they 
could; and he who has cautioned the people against 
them, has not the less deserved well of his country." 

" Bravo ! " 

" However — — " 

«Ah!ah!" 

^' However, I say, a little moderation, a little- ■ " 

" Down with him ! down with him ! " 

" Desmoulins is in possession of the tribune." 

And another stroke of the fist brought back a brief 
silence. 

" A little moderation, I say, then, would be quite as 
well. Twenty thousand heads, Marat ! It is too /many, 
or " 

" No ! no ! — Down with him." 

" Let me finish. It is too many, or too few, 1 would 
say ; too many, if only for example ; too few if all are t6 
be punished who deserve it." 

"Bravo!" 

" You know well what Henry lY. said — ^" 

" Down with Henry IV ! " 

"No! no!" 

"Yes! yes!" 

" Down with him ! He was a king like the rest." 

" He promised to put a fowl in your pot ! " 

" He did not iulfll his promise ! 

" He loved the people ! " 

" He had poachers hanged." 

" The people mourned him." 

" The people knew not what they were doing." 

" They know no better now if they insult Henry IV." 

The man who let slip these last words narrowly 
escaped being knocked down. He was a good citizen 
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wbo declared that he did not wish to call in question the 
Bupreme wisdom of the people in all things. But the 
good citizen was quite fierce on the side of Henry. IV. 

Desmoulins, nevertheless, contrived to regain the 
thread of his speech. 

" Henry IV. then said, that if he had wanted to hang 
all those who deserved it, there would not have been 
enough trees in the kingdom. And where, I ask, where 
should we find enough lamp-posts and enough nooses? 
Let us say as he did ; let us do as he did.*' 

At these words, a frightful uproar began. They 
cried, " Down with the temporiser ! Down with thi 
traitor ! " 

DesmouliQS felt his shoulder seized by a hand that 
would not be played with. He wished to turn towards 
Danton, but he found that that hand was Danton's, 
who had quitted in anger the President's chair. 

" Idiot ! " muttered Danton, " are you mad ? "What 
are you goiag to say ? He will have fine play after all 
this, the toad. Did I tell you to talk of moderation ? " 

" And what must be done ? " murmured Desmoulins. 
" "What must be done ? " 

" Why — you must — hold your tongue ! You are only 
a boy. If this is not repaired in your journal, and that 
to-morrow, I will drop your acquaintance ; do you hear? 
Go and hide yourself." 

He pushed him down to the bottom of the tribune. 

But another murmur, which suddenly arose near the 
door, had withdrawn the attention of the Assembly. It 
was sweet, pleasing, and agreeable. 

"President," said a member, "it is Mademoiselle 
Theroigne. She demands to be admitted to the honour 
of the sitting. She has to make a motion for the glory 
and happiness of the people." 

The President was not even allowed time to answer. 
A universal and tremendous clamour expressed the 
pleasure of the Assembly ; and Desmoulins, who came 
down totally confounded, found all at once a way to 
regain his lost favour. He rushes towards the heroine, 
takes her by the hand, conducts her triumphantly 
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to the platform, and then returns to bis seat with the 
air of a man who has received his share of the applause. 

" It is the Queen of Sheba," he exclaimed, " who 
comes to visit this Solomon of clubs." And the applaujse 
was redoubled. 

Theroigne de Mericourt, the Amazon of Li^ge, wore 
her riding-habit of crimson silk, her fantastic bonnet, 
her large sabre of the 5th of October, when the scum of 
Paris overflowed upon Versailles. She is the Joan of 
Arc of the B^volution. What fire in her looks ! What 
grace and energy in all her movements ! At a later 
period, she must be looked upon as simply foolish, and 
secured in a lunatic asylum. But, meanwhile, it is she 
who has turned the heads of all, and woe to him that 
dared to slander her. 

She rushed to the tribune, and seizing upon the hand 
of Desmoulins, — "If you are truly Solomons,'* she 
exclaimed, " prove it by reariog the temple, the temple 
of Liberty. A palace for the National Assembly. That 
is what I come to ask you." 

They were a little out of countenance, for the motion 
clashed strangely with the order of the day in the sitting. 
A palace to be built for the National Assembly, when 
it was under debate whether the Assembly itseli should 
not be demolished. 

But Theroigne continued. 

" What ! " she said, " while the Executive power dwells 
in the most beautiful palace in the world, the Legislative 
and Sovereign power moves about from the Tennis Court 
to the Menus, from the Menus to the Manage ! Like 
the dove of Noah, it has not where to rest its foot. This 
must be put an end to ; the very sight of the dwellings 
which the two powers shall inhabit must be sufficient to 
indicate which is the sovereign. What is it, but a sove- 
reign without a palace, — but a God without a temple? It is 
foryou to build this temple. The site is fixed already. Where 
the temple of despotism reared its head, the Bastille, — 
there let the temple of the law be built. But gold is needful 
to build it. Here then! here are my jewels, my ornaments.'* 

She tore off her bracelets, hastily unloosed her ear- 
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rings, without stopping in her speecli ; and ^ ^[^ve ih^ 
are ! ' she repeated, as she threw them all ^t l^e f^ot oC 
the tribime. " Yes, we will build it, — the templet the 
only true temple. What other is so worthy of Ood as 
that in which was proDounced the declaration of th^ 
rights of man ? And Paris, the guardian of this temple, 
— Paris shall be less a city than a common country of 
eities, the meetiug-place of all the tribes qS humanity' ; 
the Jerusalem of the universe ! " 

" Yes ! yes ! " they cried, " the Jerusalem of the 
^niyerse ! The meeting-place of the humaii T^c^ I The 
temple ! the temple of temples ! '* 

O Paris ! O foul sink of the eighteenth eeoatory I 
For how many ages must the rains of heaven wash tl^ 
before thou mayest become worthy to be that, which tlua 
mad woman and these fools would make thee ! 

But Theroigne had excited their political enthusiasm} 
and that other enthusiasm which the masonio mysi 
ticism had kindled in so many minds. These worjb 
respecting the temple alone, the great temple, woul4 
Iransport them into the unknown and mysterious 
world of freemasonry. Their ideas grew with these strange 
glimmers, as shadows lengthen in a forest when the 
moon is sinking beneath the horizon. The Sibyl, with 
the large sabre, had breathed into their spirits mor^ 
than she had in her own ; and the Cordeliers of old, with 
their mystic raptures, would have thought that they 
had found their children beneath their old vaults. 

There was one man present, who, more than any other, 
was moved by this mysterious breath. This was Cloot^ 
the German — the enlightened, the orator of the human 
race, for so he called himself. A cynic, with heavenly 
aspirations ; cruel, when occasion required, with a hearfc 
that overflowed with love; an atheist, with an eager 
thirst to believe ; phlegmatic and excitable ; a German 
among the French, and a Frenchman among the Ger- 
mans ; — ^he was one of those men for whom the whole is 
in everything ; the infinite in every question, the universe 
in a grain of sand. 

"Why, then," he exclaimed, "why should Nature 
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bave placed Paris at an equal distance from the pole and 
the equator, if it were not that it might be the nursing* 
place, and the centre of the uniyersal confederation ? 
There the states-general of the world shall meet together. 
"When ? Perhaps the period is not distant. Let the 
Tower of London crumble, as the Tower of Paris has 
been made to do, and then it is all over with tyrants. If 
the oriflamme of the French once waves over Paris and 
London, the world will be at her feet. No more of 
provinces, then, or of armies; no more of the van* 
quished, or the vanquishers; no more of subjects op 
of kings. Paris, the metropolis of the world ! Eome was 
such for war ; Paris shall be such for peace ! Build it — 
this palace of the National Assembly, — but build it 
vast enough, and grand enough, to receive the repre- 
sentatives of the universe. There will be ten thousand 
of them ; build for ten thousand. The Tuileries, the 
Louvre, — they will be cottages in comparison ! Fontaine- 
bleau, Saint- G-ermain, Versailles, Notre-Dame, Saint 
Peter's at Eome, — all will be mere huts when compared 
with this. Let us to the work ; emulous of Vitruvius ! 
let us to the work, one and all ! The stone that has been 
bought for the foundation of this temple is of greater 
value than any temple raised to the ancient gods — to 
Jupiter or to Jesus, to Confucius or to Mary! A 
woman, a virgin, fashioned, it is said, with her own hand, 
that fretwork of stone which adorns Strasburg. Ages 
have preserved her name, and eternity will preserve 
that of Th^roigne. The time is approaching in which, 
when a man is asked, ' Whence do you come ? ' he shall 
answer, ' I am a citizen of the world ! ' Nature is one, 
society shall be one. No more wars, then ! Only 
divided forces injure themselves. Look at the clouds 
of heaven. When separated, they war against each 
other ; when united, they go on in harmony and 
their lightnings only strike the proud crests of the 
mountains." 

And Desmoulins exclaimed, amidst the general excite- 
ment, " Vivat Anacharsis ! Yivat ! He carries me away 
by the hair, as the angel did the prophet Habbakuk, to 
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heights which I hardly conceived of. "Vivatt 'Vxvat! I 
have seen the revolution arrive at the last confines of the 
universe ; I have seen men, holding each otheir by 1^ 
hand, dance round and round my mountain in an. immeiue 
and endless circle," 

And continuing in this half serious, half burletiqiie 
style, which was that of his journal, " Vivat ! again I say, 
vivat Anacharsis ! Let us open with him the flood-gates 
of the sky. It is, positively, nothing that Beason has 
drowned despotism in France, it must also inundate tHe 
globe. The thrones of kings and lamas, dragged from 
their foundations, must be submerged in this deluge! 
"What a career, my friends! What scope! Nothing 
less than from Sweden to Japan. The Tower of London 
falls ; I would not venture a shilling on the House of 
Lords. Asjfor Pitt, he is doomed to the lamp-post ; tmlesB 
by resigning his office, he prevents the resignation of hk 
head, which John Bull is about to require firom him. 
Liberty breathes its genial gales at the South as well as 
at the North. They are beginning at the MancM* 
arez, to hang the inquisitors. Just now one could say, 
*The Pyrenees are no more.' And not only are the 
Pyrenees no more, but the Alps, the Caucasus, the Carpa- 
thians, the Urals, — these are all no more. Eoom, room 
for the great circle ; and woe to him who will not join it ! " 

But in the midst of the general enthusiasm, one man 
had an air morose enough ; and you mfty believe that it 
was Marat. 

Marat did not yield to these grand conceptions. If he 
had not at this moment, had the mortification of seeing 
himself forgotten for tlie great circle of nations, he woula 
have cared but little for all these mysticisms. Marat 
was a practical man, the book-keeper of the revolution. 
He reckoned by the heads to cut off, and the nooses 
to be used ; he came to the settlement with his bill 
in his hand ; and he would not, any more than a cashier, 
be paid in words only. 

He re-ascended the tribune, and his presence alone 
renewed the former question. He demanded whether 
the club would do as the astronomer in the &ble, who 
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being absorbed in the contemplation of space fell into 
a ditch. It would profit them much to have soared 
over the Caucasus, when Marat, their friend, their 
sentinel, would be in the grasp of the counter revolu- 
tion ! " The gale of liberty is blowing, you say. Yes, it 
blows, but not by itself. Will you let flie billows burst ? *' 
At this magnificent image, all hands were raised ; and 
it was voted by acclamation that Marat was inviolable in 
the territory of the Cordeliers. 



CHAPTEE XLVIII. 



Shall we return to the Jacobins, and be present also 
at one of their sittings ? 

But we must first go to the house of Mirabeau ; and 
it will be the evening of this very sitting, the 27th of 
February, 1791. 

He has just returned from the National Assembly. Is 
it well with him ? If it were not for his features, so 
strongly marked; for his face, which has no equal, we 
should hardly recognise him. He has nevertheless rather 
grown stout than thin ; yet exhaustion is visible on his 
every feature ; and his legs bend under the weight of his 
body. His hollow eyes tell of fatigue, of ennui, perhaps 
of despair. 

" Teutch, I wish to be alone this evening. I am not 
at home to any one. Do you hear ? Go and see if the 
Abbe Julian is in his chamber, and ask him to come and 



see me." 



He seated himself before the fire. Teutch remarked 
that he drew nearer to it than ordinary, as if he had 
grown prematurely old. 

When Julian entered, Mirabeau suffered him to seat 
himself without saying anything. Then he remarked — 

" I wish to retire to rest, Julian." 

"Well " 

But he did not finish. The air and the tone of 
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Mirabeau gave him to understand that he was thiiddog 
of something very different, from his need of repose. 

" My course is run," he responded slowly ; **I luwe 
exhausted my courage and strength. My task, instead 
of advancing, retrogrades; and superhuman effarti 
can hardly prevent it from retrograding more rapidly. 
WheQ such is the case, Julian, the best thing to do 
is to " 

" Is to die with anxiety, Mirabeau," 

" You see that I am dying with it." 

" Is it quite certain ? " 

"When I shall be buried, you will believe it, 
perhaps." 

" Perhaps I shall not believe it any the more. No, 
you will not die with anxiety, Mirabeau ; you are a man 
who could well bear many other fatigues than these. But 
your popularity abandons you." 

" And is this nothing ? " 

" It should be nothing to a man who has not sacrificed 
aU for it." 

" Eor a year I have done everything to lose it." 

" Yes, sustained by the hope of preserving it : a man 
of order to-day, a revolutionary to-morrow; yielding a 
little to justice and a little to violence ; a little to your 
friends and a little to your enemies ; a little to conscience, 
and a little — no, I would say much, to the exigencies of 
that popularity, which remains your idol. But she is 
jealous. The goddess Popularity says, like the true 
God, * Thou shalt have none other gods beside me.' 
And although you have served them badly enough, those 
other gods, yet she denies and rejects you." 

" In truth, Julian," said Mirabeau, " if I did not 
know you, I should think I heard a priest who bore me 
a grudge about that disagreeable business of the Civil 
Constitution." 

" If I had a grudge against you, I should not be under 
your roof, and eating your bread. I do not bear you ill- 
will, my friend ; I pity you." 

" Ay, pity me ! You can never pity me too much. If 
you knew " 
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"Do not say if^ for there is notliing that I do not 
know." 

" It is impossible." 

" Nothing, I tell you. Would you like a sample of 
what I know ? " 

** Jjet us have it." 

" Well, I know that at the time of your interview with 
the Queen, you conceived the wildest hopes." 

" Dumont has told you that," 

« No." 

" And who has told you ? " 

"No one. You will never hide anjrthing from me. 
Yes, the old lover of Sophie has fancied that a queen 
was not beneath his sighs. But the Queen remained a 
queen ; she has paid you with nothing but gold." 

" Well ; yes, Julian, you have guessed well. Yes, the 
former lover of Sophie flattered himself that he might 
add Antoinette to the names which he has tarnished with 
his love. Yes, when he sold himself, Mirabeau would 
not believe that he sold himself for gold. But what 
can you reveal? For three, nay, — for six months this 
dream has vanished; and six months have I dragged 
along, in this interminable course, wearing and con- 
suming my life; sometimes alarmed to see how it 
wasted away, sometimes seeking to waste it with new 
eagerness ; endeavouring to finish the sooner the 
measure of vigour which remained to me, in feasting 
and rioting. The report is current that my enemies 
wish to get rid of me, — that I am poisoned, — 
that in five or six weeks, at the most, the work will 
be done. Ah, good heaven ! poison, — ^for two years I 
have been drinking it ! My enemies would be fools 
to give themselves the shame and trouble. But 
Socrates, when he had drunk the hemlock, was, at least, 
allowed to await his end in peace. As for me, shall 
I rest a single moment till I expire ? I must advance, I 
must proceed, I must always be the same, always the 
Mirabeau of '89, always the eloquent, always the king of 
the tribune ; I must die standing ; I must die speaking. 
Oh that I might at least die in defending some principle 
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that I have always defended, that they might be able to 
inscribe it upon my tomb, as my funeral speech ! But I 
have affirmed and denied on all subjects ; I have claimed 
my inspirations for one and another, for wise men some- 
times, for fools often; for my own interests and pas- 
sions always. And now, I wish in vain to mark out a 
straight course for myself. Everything swims loimd 
with me. I no longer know what is good, nor what ia 
evil ; neither what is false, nor what is true. I am in 
reality indifferent to all, and a stranger to all ; yet I 
must continue to mingle in everytlung, to speak of 
everythiQg, to become excited about everything. Thia 
evening I am harassed — I am shivering and feyeiish. 
"Well, to-morrow I have to treat of one of the moat 
important questions — the most important, perhaps, that 
has arisen during the Eevolution. The two aunts of 
the King wish to leave Prance. They have been arrested. 
The Assembly, at the demand of the King, has permitted 
them to continue their journey, but it has appointed a 
committee to draw up the plan of a law against emigrar 
tion. To-morrow this is to be presented ; to-morrow the 
discussion will be opened; to-morrow my fate will be 
decided." 

" Tour fate," said Julian. 

" Yes, my fate. The projected law is detestable, tyran- 
nical, absurd; and if I speak against it, — if my enemies 
can say that I favour the emigrants " 

" Take the side of justice ! " 

" Do you think they would acknowledge that ? " 

" The side of justice and of liberty ! " 

" I should not be understood." 

" Is it so ? " 

" It is so. But leave me to my course, Julian. I see 
that I shall cause you to pity me yet, — more to-morrow 
than you do to-day." 

" Pity has its limits, Mirabeau." 

" Well, I shaU inspire you with horror, then. You will 
say, * There is a man who has spoken against his con- 
science — against his convictions. There is one of the 
apostles of the new liberty who has made himself the 
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advocate of a despotism worse than that of the "King's/ 
You will say that, J ulian, and you will be justified in say- 
ing it. It matters not ! — the die is cast ! I cannot yet 
determine to abandon the shred of popularity which 
remains to me. I will hold it to-morrow — I will hold 
it even to my grave ; — it shall be my winding-sheet." 

" And a winding-sheet that wiU consume you living 
and dead," exclaimed Julian. " What ! sorely punished 
as you have been for having, in other times, stifled the 
voice of conscience ; you wish to stifle it still, and to die 
stifling it ! The abyss is before you — you measure it 
with your look, and cast yourself down ! But, no ! I 
cannot believe that you have fully measured it, — that you 
have well understooa the cause that you would betray. The 
aflair of the fugitives is not a very small incident. It is 
that of all the principles in the name of which the Revolu- 
tion has been effected. You cannot abandon these to- 
morrow without authorisiog the Revolution to tread them 
underfoot — without arming it with the most fearful 
power—without permitting it to crush, under the name 
of public safety, everything which shall form an obstacle 
to the ambition of its intriguers. You open the door to 
violence, to spoliation, to proscription, — you deliver over 
to Marat the honour and the blood of France ; — and all 
this for a shred — you have said, — for a paltry rag of 
popularity! Mirabeau, you will not do that, — tell me 
that you will not do it ! — Are you silent ? " 

" I am in pain — my head is distracted," 

" Answer me ! " 

" No, — to-morrow " 

" Your night wiU be terrible." 

" I can do nothing." 

" You can do a great deal. Disentangle yourself from 
your chain." 

" Impossible." 

" Well,— adieu." 

" Are you leaving me ? " 

"Adieu." 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 



Akp tiow the assertions of Marat, repeated in bk 
journal, brought forth their fruit. On the mommg 
of the 28th of Eebruaij, some bands marched xqm 
Vincennes. Thej went to search for the famous Bobitw- 
ranean passage, and that they might not miss it, b^^ati to 
demolish the Don-jon. Wherefore, afber all^ should it 
survive its ancient sister, the Bastille? One of the 
heroes of the 14th of July, Santerre, was at the head of 
this expedition. 

But the National Assembly had lent the ch4teaa of 
Vincennes to the Commune of Paris, which had est^ 
blished prisons there. Whilst the National Ghiaid 
assembled in haste to repulse the attack, the AssemU^ 
met in its ordinary place of meeting, at the Man^e. 

Never had the atmosphere been so gloomy around 
it. The throne had sunk too low to serve, as in forma 
times, as a defence to it. The strokes passed over the 
throne, and necessarily fell upon it, tl^ supreme and 
almost sole authority. Then all the rioters were not gone 
to Vincennes. An innimierable crowd besieged Ite 
doors of the Manege, rushed up to the tribunes^ and 
threatened to usurp the chamber. Cordeliers, cTacobini^ 
clubs of an inferior order, all clamoured for a law against 
emigration, all wanted it to be terrible and without mercy. 
Marat had called the people to present itself at toe 
Assembly to declare authoritatively and violently its 
opinion — to chase away (it availed itself this time of 
pockets full of flints) to chase away, we say, the deputies 
who refused the law. 

M. de Volney might be content. The people was 
there — the master had an eye upon its deputies. 

But in an obscure corner of a reserved gallery, a man 
secreted himself, who waited with anxiety of a different 
character the grand strife which was expected. 

Julian had not seen Mirabeau again. He wished to 
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see him again, only in the redoubtable theatre ; resolved, 
if the orator should betray the cause of justice, to brin^ 
to a close at once and for ever, a friendship that was 
exposed to so many shocks^ 

JBut what he had said to Mirabeau, many others had 
more or less comprehended. They felt themselves at the 
top of a declivity from which no one could flatter him- 
self that he should descend in the way he pleased) 
and as for those who were not alarmed, who wished the 
revolution to be despotic and pitiless, — they were still 
too near to 178P, and to liberal theories, for them to dare 
to suffer it to appear. 

The reporter of the commission, Le Chapelier, com- 
menced, by saying that he brought the project of law, 
but that it was contrary to the constitution and to its 
principles ; therefore he besought the Assembly to decide 
beforehand, affirmatively or negatively, upon the present 
tation of the project. 

This occasioned great embarrassment. In demanding 
a project of law, the Assembly had plainly pronounced 
that it wished for a law; but since its difficulties and 
dangers had been weighed, a great number of those who 
had taken part in the first vote, now knew not if 
it were proper to persist in it. They saw, also, that 
they would determine the majority for or against them, 
and thpir responsibility alarmed them. They sought^ for 
some one who should take it. 

All eyes are turned towards Mirabeau. The event is 
in his hands. 

He mounts the tribune. He has hardly opened his 
mouth before a torrent of indignation spreads along the 
left, and the galleries, and prolongs itself outside, in 
shouts of rage. He has dared to be just, he speaks 
against the law. Julian breathes again and blesses God. 

For the details of this memorable sitting, we refer 
to all the histories of the Eevolution. Mirabeau that 
day was more than a great orator, he was more than 
himself. A new power was revealed in him. One felt 
that he was the man of duty, the man of conscience, the 
man of sacrifice. 
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He was the conqueror. 

But what was it to have conquered the Natiomd 
Assembly ? 

He would still have to be conqueror in those all- 
powerful clubs whose yoke he had for a moment cast off; 
and Mirabeau could not hope for that. He had seen too^ 
clearly, during the sitting, the fury of the prindnil 
Jacobins. He well knew that his dreadful apostropw, 
" Silence to thirty voices ! " although it silenced them for 
the time, would only irritate their hearts, already filled 
with rancour. 

Let us return, to their evening sitting. 

The Assembly is crowded, but altogether different^ as 
we have already seen, to the Cordeliers. There are 
none, or nearly none of the men of the people. There 
are literary men, men of independent fortune, joTimaliais, 
physicians, and above all, advocates. But it is among 
these classes that the burst of the revolution, £rom its firrt 
rising, turns the most heads. It is not from the peopH 
generally speaking, that demagogues come forth; tiie 
worst, the most headstrong, are always the men who pre- 
tend to be the people. 

But what is the news which seems to excite such 
lively indignation? Can it be the defeat of the 
bands of Vincennes by the National Guard? The 
Jacobins are not much agitated by that ; this was the 
business of the Cordeliers. It appears that in returning 
from Yincennes the National Guard found at the palace 
of the Tuileries a guard of a new kind ; three hundred 
noblemen, it is said, in black coats, dress wigs, pist ola 
in their pockets, and it is added poignards also. Wliat 
did they desire ? To guard the King, they said : but 
surely they wished to carry him off, and to massacre the 
National Guard, no easy task for three hundred noble- 
men, of whom the half were old men. But what is too 
absurd to be believed P This it is which calls forth the 
remarks and indignation of the Assembly. The three 
hundred noblemen only call themselves " Chevaliers da 
poignard,^^ and their renowned name would seem to 
nourish hatred, and to sharpen pikes and sabres mom 
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thirsty for blood tlian the lenient poignards of these 
noblemen. 

But these noblemen had not tbe less been guiltj of an 
indiscretion^ for this might have been foreseen. It 
appears that the framer of their equipment was the 
Duke of Yillequier, first gentleman of the chamber. The 
King declared that he knew nothing of it. He allowed 
these officious defenders to be disarmed and insulted in 
his presence, and the majority of them were soon 
conducted to the prison of the Abbaye. It was never 
clearly known, and it never will be, what was their real 
design. 

A fortunate occurrence it was, in any case, for the 
intriguers. Listen to that man in the group, who is 
holding forth, for the sitting has not yet opened. It is 
Ghabot, the ancient Capuchin, he who will one day 
propose to some of his friends to assassinate him, Chabot, 
m. the environs of the Tuileries, in order that he might 
be deemed the victim of these famous poig^nards, and 
avenged in consequence. What zeal ! What wrath ! 
How perfectly at ease is the Capuchin under that lay 
coat, which nas inherited, it is true, and that plen* 
tifully, the dirt of the gown. But take care, my friend 
Chabot. You have faded to stain, with your filthy 
hand, that green coat so peculiar, so scrupulously 
brushed, which is nothing less than that of M. de Bobes^ 
pierre, or rather of M. Eobespierre ; for the National 
Assembly begins to wish^in earnest to have no more 
des, nor titles, from which very curious disguises result. 
That M. le Chapelier should call himself Chapelier 
simply, or M, de Cnenier, Ckenier, or M. de Eobespierre, 
JRobespierrey — that is not very bad ; the more so, that 
a large proportion of these little des, and of these little 
leSf were of^a sufficiently doubtful legitimacy; but when 
M. de la Favette becomes M. Motier, when the Mont- 
morencies call themselves JBotichard, when the Bourbons 
begin all at once to call themselves Capet; — ^then, ye 
levelling gentlemen, ye are simply ridiculous, not to say 
something worse. Who will get mto the habit of saying 
Miquetti for Mvrdbeom? Biquetti the elder y say the 

VOL. II. z 
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journals, to make him still more like a citizen* So, he could 
not refrain from saying to the reporters of the JfamUewr 
one day, " With your Biquetti, you have misled Europe 
for three days.*' But with whom lay the fault, afber all? 
When he wished to get himself elected (although a 
nohle) hy the Tiers-Etat, had he not opened a shop on 
which was inscribed — ^^Miquetti, cloth merchant?** Squft* 
lity calls forth equality; and the foolishness of men of leiise 
calls forth the foolishness of fools. The Maniteur now 
took a middle course ; it put, for some time, '' Siquetti 
the elder, called Mirabeau.*^ Besides, his glory proteotod 
his name ; friends and enemies preserved it for him, even 
with the feudal title; and even among the peopldi 
in the very lowest of the clubs, it was still, " The Count 
de Mirabeau.'' They should have said MarquMy for he 
legally inherited the title of his father ; but he himeelf 
preferred to keep that of Count. He loves among hii 
intimates to make use of this mouthful, and he frequently 
speaks to them of himself in the third person : " Tli 

Count de Mirabeau showed you, that " " The Comit 

de Mirabeau answered, that" — —So great was the 
influence of aristocratic birth upon this prince of 
demagogues ! 

All these little details were well known, and did not 
fail to be recapitulated whenever Mirabeau betrayed the 
popular cause, or that which passed for such, Thej 
were recounted then, to the full, on this evening to the 
Jacobins, for it was to him that they attributed, and witii 
all reason, the great defeat of the day. How did it 
happen, that with all their wrath, tliey abstained from 
saying openly that he was paid by the King ? Never- 
theless the fact became more and more evident. Only 
a fortnight before he had expended ten thousand lires 
upon a feast given to the battalion of the National Guard 
of which he was colonel. The splendour of his houte 
was increasing. Why then, we ask again, had the accu- 
sation never been openly and directly made ? 

The most plausible explanation is in the fact, not yefc 
fully cleared up, but which will, perhaps, be more- clear 
some day, that Mirabeau was far from being the only 
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one whom the Court paid for their services, or for their 
silence. It seems evident that among the Jacobins, 
as among others, the King had numerous pensioners, 
interested consequently in leaving the chief pensioner in 
peace ; and in not permitting too close an investigation 
as to how the King could spend at the Tuileries, with 
an establishment so greatly reduced, the twenty-five 
millions of his civil list. 

What things were said, what news exchanged, in 
this vast hurly-burly which preceded the sitting ! They 
calculated, for example, the total amount of patriotic gifts 
offered since the 22nd September, 1789, and their total 
was less than thirty millions. They think it little, 
and so it is. If we were to conclude that the new 
order of things does not excite so much enthusiasm 
as certain men pretend, we should be more cor- 
rect still ; but these are things that are not spoken 
of, and then the fault is in the aristocrats, the traitors 
who dare to say that all is not for the best, that Prance 
is not supremely happy. And it is to the aristocrats, 
these traitors, that the National Assembly would not 
allow the liberty of going to say abroad what they say at 
home ! But it was quite necessary that the Assembly 
should return to its vote. A law must be made — we will 
have it. Here is the last number of the Jowmal of 
the friends of the Constitution ; which publishes every 
week, communications &om all the clubs affiliated 
to ours. It is La Sentinelle of France, as the journal 
of Marat is the sentinel of Paris. "We should, perhaps, 
have done better not to have given the editorship to 
this sullen De Laclos, whom all the world knows to be an 
agent of the Duke of Orleans ; but the Duke of Orleans 
is our great paymaster, and money is the sinews of 
clubs as it is of war. Whenever we are able to 
do without him, we will put him aside and all shall 
be said. See how we have already done without the 
Pope! We have installed our friend Gobel at Notre- 
Dame, with a pomp really worthy of the mummeries of 
ancient times. There i3 Fauchet, bishop of Calvados; 
there is Gregoire, bishop of Loir-et-Cher ; there is 
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Lamourette, bishop of Lyons, — bishop of Shone» I would 
say, — ^for these are the departments whicli form the 
dioceses. The time will certainly come, when we shall 
do also without bishops, and cures, and churches. But 
hush ! the people are not yet ripe, and there is a citizen 
who is staring agape at me, having heard a part of my 
speech ; for we have some good men here yet, who 
believe that the Revolution is finished. But it is only 
juBt beginning, is it not so, M. de Laharpe ? 

" And it will only really commence," answered he, 
" when we shall have buried entirely the ancient regime 
by decreeing that there is no Gt)d. M. de HobeBpiene 
is surely of my opinion ? " 

But Eobespierre had the appearance of not having 
heard ; he reserved to himself to examine if the existence 
of a God would suit his projects or not. Perhaps also 
he had not listened, for he seemed very much absorbed. 
This day was for him a great one. As things were, he 
would benefit by whosoever might faU, 

There is a great noise. They are the leaders who are 
making their entrance into the haU. There is IDuport^ 
and Alexander de Lameth, and then Bamave, snuf&ng 
the wind as usual. But the two others appear a little 
embarrassed. Some have already asked them why they 
did not speak in the great sitting, why they suffered the 
thunder to roll without extending their hand to stop it P 
— and they know well that they will be asked again. That 
noise which spread around at their entrance, was very 
much like a murmur. They must defend themselves; 
and how ? 

Duport draws near the tribune, and appears desirous 
to mount it. Some one reminds him that it is not yet 
seven o'clock, that the sitting is not opened. He then 
seems to be dissatisfied and restless ; he notices several 
arrivals on the outer side. Is he fearful that he will see 
the thunder itself enter presently ? But it is not 

Srobable that Mirabeau will come to-day to face- the 
acobins. It is quite possible, nevertheless, that this 
was the cause of the pre-occupation of the advocate, 
Fear does not reason. 
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What Eobespierre felt, Duport felt also ; lie knew 
that in procuring the downfall of Mirabeau in the 
club, he should be labouring on behalf of Eobes- 
pierre, which he certainly had no wish to do. Another 
reason for wishing that Mirabeau might not be 
present was that he, Duport, might regain his position 
without giving too much help to the enemy of whom 
he had need against another foe. To us who are 
here, at the distance of sixty years, knowing what 
was about to happen, and what Eobespiere would 
become ; the smallest details of the sitting reflect to 
our minds the fearful interest of the drama which we 
there behold in the germ. 

At last seven o'clock sounds, and Duport rushes t© 
the tribune. He needed to calm himself; he hastened 
less to speak, than to have spoken, to have finished. 
But he gets entangled in an interminable preamble. 
He does not say why he was silent at the Assembly; 
he does not approach the^ gist of the question. We 
should say that he was fearful of meeting with the 
arguments of Mirabeau, and of repeating instead 
of refuting them. The event will show that he is 
already, in fact, no longer the unyielding and pitiless 
man of the Eevolution. He will wish, Hke Mirabeau, 
to retrace his steps ; but he will not, like Mirabeau, die 
in his bed. 

But at the moment when he imagines himself at the 
end, happy in having said nothing either too positive on 
the question, or too strong against Mirabeau, a movement 
is made in the Assembly. It is Mirabeau. 

He encounters nothing but irritated looks, and yet 
all make way for him. The Revolution, however cruel it 
might be, could not venture to scorn or ill-treat that man ; 
we might question whether even the scaffold would have 
dared to prepare itself for him. Moreover, a man always 
commands respect when he presents himself alone in 
the midst of his enemies. 

He is permitted to advance to the foot of the tribune. 
He finds a chair there, and seats himself. 

Duport went on, but dreadfully agitated. To conclude 
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abruptly was impossible, it would have the- appearance of 
fljing at the first sight of the enemy. Neither was it 
possible to go on with the same moderation as before, il 
would have the appearance of having designedly softened 
his speech. And within three paces from Mirabeau wm 
that other incubus, that moveless face, iEtobespieim^ 
waiting for the corpse of the vanquished. 

But Duport cannot resolve to be himself that ooipie. 
He touched, for a moment longer, upon trivial guestiGBi, 
and then suddenly, and without attempting to conneefc 
the idea, he cried, *^ The enemies of libertj ! they tie 
not far from you ! " 

Then the applause burst forth, wild and ungOTeniabk. 
Even those who sat near Mirabeau seemed to wish to 
throw these words in his face. Like troops of wolves whidi 
track the solitary traveller without daring to approadi 
him ; but if at length one of them venture to give him a 
bite, the victim is speedily doomed. 

Mirabeau was mimoved. Duport, urging his pointy 
began to recount the sitting of the Assembly. He 
reproached the orator not so much for his opinicm 
on the question of the day, as for the baufi^btiuees 
of his authoritative manner, and his overwhelming 
apostrophes, as if this were not to avow that he was 
silent through fear. He finished with what he 
intended to be beautiful, but which was, in reality, 
only a revival of tlie antique slyle which was so much 
admired at this period : '^ Let him be a good citizen, 
and I hasten to embrace him; and if he turns away 
his face from me, I shall deem myself happy to have 
made him my enemy, provided he becomes the firiend 
of the public weaL'* 

This was clever, notwithstanding. He humbled hit 
conqueror by offering him pardon, yet he did not bo 
far abuse him but that Mirabeau, sustained by the 
pardon of the Jacobins, might still be a defence against 
Eobespierre. 

Does Mirabeau flinch P No, he trusts stiU in his 
courage. 

He goes straight to the &ct which M. Duport had 
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left in the shade, the silence of the chiefs of the Assembly. 
Something had been said, he remarked respecting what 
had been termed his authoritative manner. Against what, 
against whom, had he made use of this ? Against argu* 
ments? No! against interruptions and murmurs. "There 
are, moreover," said he, " two kinds of authoritativeness, 
that of intrigue, and insolence, and that of reason and 
talent. Those who cannot establish the. first, and who 
cannot avail themselves of the second, whom havd 
they to blame, except themselves ? " He then rapidly 
summed up the reasons of his opinion on the present 
subject, and when that was done, " My feeling upon 
emigration,** said he, " is the universal reflection of 
philosophers and wise men. If a man is deceived in the 
company of such great men, he will have wherewithal 
to console himself." 

At this bold decision, which the orator would, doubt- 
less, not have uttered, if he had not read in the looks of 
all present, the utter uselessness of arguments, the dis- 
approbation burst forth. Lameth, who is already indig- 
nant at the evasions of Duport, is certain now to express 
the dislike of others, at the sape time with his own. He 
sees Eobespierre, no longer the only one silent, a living 
and terrible warning. The occasion seizes him, and in- 
fatuates him ; he is resolved to finish Mirabeau. 

And, in fact, he did finish him. 

It was neither by arguments (where would he find 
them?) nor by injuries; the lion would have revenged 
them. But he flattered so adroitly all the passions of the 
Jacobins, he trenched so deeply the bound which Mirabeau 
had drawn between th^ Jacobins and himself, that 
Mirabeau turned giddy through fear. " It fell from him," 
said Desmoulins, describing that scene,. "in large drops 
from his face. He had before him the cup in the garden 
of the Mount of Olives." But the cup terrifi^ him. 
To face these bitter trials, it was not sufficient to be a 
great orator, nor even a great man. There needed a long 
habituation to the rigours of conscience, and the plea- 
sures of virtue. Mirabeau was not worthy of the glory 
of subduing himself even at the end. 
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He, then, who had said so admirahlj on the same day, 
"The popularity which I court is not a feeble reed; I 
would plant its roots deeply in the earth, upon the irrevo- 
cable foundation of reason and liberty" — he begins agtun 
to build upon the sand. — The men who scorned him, he 
flattered ; the pardon, which he had at first disdained, he 
now solicited. What was this abyss which some pretended 
to see between them and him P It was a line, a nothing. 
His thoughts, his heart, his feelings, were with them, 
with them he would do battle, with them he would con* 
quer or perish. 

They listened to him, at first, coldly. "Was this really the 
man of a short hour before ? "Would he go on so till the 
end ? Would he not raise himself suddenly, and bnuse 
the face of whomsoever should approach, on the faith 
of his words, to give him the kiss oi peace ? But no, he 
continued. Instead of coming back to himself, to his 
strength, to his dignity, that coolness confined him more 
and more to his part as a suppliant. Some, at last^ 
applauded, others joined, then still more ; and when he 
explained, in conclusion, " I will remain with you even to 
ostracism" (which was, alas ! only an eloquent rendering 
of a miserable idea), " I will remain with you till I shall be 
driven away," their acclamations proved to him that he 
had reconquered their hearts, or, rather, that he had 
resumed his fetters. 

" Well, we are as far off as ever," remarked to Hobes- 
pierre on leaving the sitting, a young man who had not 
quitted him. 

« Child ! " replied he. 

"What, do you hope still ? " 

" I hope no longer, Saint Just, I have just obtained." 
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CHAPTEE L. 



Lotris XVI. was at the Tmleries, whither he had been 
tjarried by the miry billows of October, '89. A carica- 
ture of tl^ time represents him as seated in a gilt cage, 
signing the numerous papers heaped upon a table before 
him. " What are you doing there, my brother?" demands 
the Emperor of Austria. " What you see, my brother ; 
*— I am sanctioning." 

And, in fact, there was not much occasion for his power 
to exert itself, except in sanctioning the decrees of the 
Assembly; he was, in some sort, only a king in order to show 
that he was not so ; for it was evident that he no longer 
considered himself able to refuse his sanction. It was 
not even asked, generally, whether he had given it, it 
was a matter of course. Like the parliaments of old, he 
recorded the decrees of the sovereign. Like them 
also, from time to time, he would venture upon remon- 
strances ; but never bad a monarch paid less attention to 
those of the magistracy, than the Assembly did to those 
of the King. It did not even seek to preserve for the 
royal sanction the appearance of liberty ; and when we 
reflect that it was nevertheless royalist, that it desired 
almost unanimously, a monarchy, a throne, a king, we 
are forced to agree that never did a political assembly push 
inconsistency to greater lengths. When the King did 
not yield immediately, it was obstinate, always in propor- 
tion to the repugnance which it saw him manifest, or 
which it judged would exist in his mind ; and then the 
King, for the sake of peace, yielded, and the peace lasted 
— four-and twenty hours. In the days of October, for 
instance, whilst Versailles was full of riotous bands, 
whilst the palace was about to be invaded, and perhaps 
burned, the President was there, demanding the 
acceptance of that long philosophical piece of nonsense, 
the Declaration of the rights cf mem I The King said 
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plainly that this was hardly the moment ; — that a declara- 
tion, so complicated, demanded a deep examination; 
that he had, moreover, many remarks to make. From 
five o'clock till ten in the evening, amid the noise of 
the rumbling outbreak, in the miast of councils which 
deliberated as to what was to be done, they kept coming 
to him every half hour to say that the President was 
still there, that he would not go away without the aano* 
tion. The "King did as before — he yielded. Hoir does tUa 
circumstance depict these framers of theories! Were 
it not for the issue, the ever-present remembrance of 
which arrests the smile upon the lips, it would nofc 
appertain to history but to comedy, to bring them into 
the scene. 

Thus, then, were sanctioned all these laws of which 
Louis XVI. did not evidently approve, and thus he 
increased, by his very complaisance, the mistrust of 
the Assembly, of the people, and of all the world. 
Those who were most eager to compel him to sigHf 
found also at the same time that he yielded too much to 
be conscientious. They obliged him, every moment^ to 
act- contrary to his conscience, and they concluded firom 
this very circumstance that it was impossible for him to 
be guided by it. 

Many historians have wished to see in this conduct a 
plan before determined upon, to show that he was not free^ 
and thus to provide himself with a means for escaping from 
all his concessions. He often entertained this thougnt, we 
' cannot doubt, but that he thought thus, systematic^Iy and 
constantly, is a thing which cannot be maintained. Hifr* 
tory has now penetrated deeply enough into all the 
intricacies of his life, to be able to a£&rm that he seriously 
and frequently believed himself on the eve of entering 
upon the regular exercise of constitutional royalty. The 
illusion would last only a short time, but he recurred to 
it with pleasure. 

Moreover, all is not praise in that observation* 
Leaving out the question of sincerity, of his sincere 
desire to accede to the wishes of the people, he had also 
that recklessness which hastens to accommodate itself 
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to everything, in order that it may escape trouble. 
There was in this very abnegation a kind of ego- 
tism. Louis XY. had said, "This will certainlj^ last 
my time." Louis XVI. seemed to say, " This will not 
hinder me from sleeping." Not that he was inca- 
pable of feeling acutely, the strokes which were 
aimed at his dignity and honour ; but the calm quickly 
returned, just as the plant flourishes again upon the 
ruins which have been destroyed in their fall. 

To this strange blending of divers sentiments, of sin- 
cerity, egotism, sorrow, indifference and strength against 
things, and weakness against men, must be attributed 
the life to which he confined himself after his return 
to Paris. When he found himself shut up at the 
Tuileries, he abandoned aU at once, and absolutely, the 
chase, which was known to be his passion; one can- 
not but believe that it was with the determined inten- 
tion of giving himself the appearance of a prisoner, 
and this opinion contributed not a little to cause 
him to be treated as such. Nevertheless, upon this 
point also, it is impossible now to maintain that 
Louis XVI. acted upon a system. It was sometimes 
not very difficult for him to appear a prisoner ; but if 
he conaemned himself to it, at the beginning, it was 
still, in a great measure, only for the sake of peace ; for 
fear that he should have to show some energy amid 
that philosophical, and not very royal, facility of accom- 
modating himself to aU things. 

The Tuileries also saw him become that, which he was 
never bom to be, — a good citizen. He was settled in 
the palace of his ancestors, as a retired merchant, who 
builds himself a useful house for his old age, not too 
grand, but very quiet and very snug. The Queen's 
apartments were on the ground floor, and his own in the 
grand apartments at the end of the gallery called dea 
Carracci, But he had caused many of these fine paint- 
ings to be taken down ; and he loved to shut himself 
up with his books and his maps in those solitaiy 
cabinets where neither the noise of the streets nor 
of the interior could penetrate. We must not forget 
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tHat his smitli became still more indispensable, 
now that he no longer spent his superflaous 
energy upon the chase ; bat that workshop was ia 
the apartment of Thierry, the faithful yalet-de-cham- 
bre. Alas! it was no longer the question to demand 
from him Ville-d'Avray to enlarge St. Cloud. The 
Assembly had nevertheless permitted the King, in 
1790, to pass the fine season in this latter residence; 
and it was there, it will be remembered, that Mirabesa 
saw the Queen. 

But let us return to the Tuileries. 

**And what do you wish to put in that closet?** 
enquired one day, of Louis XYI., the locksmith GhunaiD, 
his assistant in the art. 

" Some papers," said the King. 

" They must be deucedly important, these papers," 
responded Gamain, while he filed one edge of a kind of 
iron door, of which the King filed the other edge. 

The King did not answer. 

" If the nation should ever thrust its nose inside ** 

" I have nothing to hide from the nation." 

" But indeed this will be so well concealed 

"Doubtless; and it is not you who will tell the 
secret." 

" What do you take me for ? But there, that is done. 
Have you done ? " 

" I have still a piece," replied the King. 

" You are very long. Give it me." 

Gamain took the file, put himself in the Eang*s place, 
and finished^it. This rough tone was quite usual and the 
King was accustomed to it. He thought he saw, 
moreover, in the roughness of the man, a pledge of hifl 
fidelity. 

The door opened behind them, and closed again imme^ 
diately. They had heard a voice which murmured, " Stall 
that man ! " 

" She is not in a very good humour to-day, your wife," 
said domain. 

" You had better say the Queen.^* 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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" It IS well known that your wife is the Queen." 

" You have not invented that Gmnain. Do you belong 
bj chance to some club ? '' 

" One is a citizen, Sire, before being a locksmith." 

" Oh, oh ! That is still less of your own invention. 
And, pray, to what club do you belong ? " 

Gamain comprehended, nevertheless, that he was 
becoming impertinent. He said, with an embarrassed 
air, that he went sometimes to the Jacobins. 

"I thought," said the King, "that they only had 
advocates there." 

•' I am not of the club, but of the society." 

" What is that, then ? " 

" A society of workmen who meet in a chamber over 
the other. The constitution is explained to us." 

"Ah! ah!" 

" Upon great occasions we are allowed to mount." 

" You are allowed? " 

" That is to say, we mount." 

"Exactly so!" 

Gamain did not comprehend the smile of Louis XVI. 
He fancied that the King was satisfied to find that there 
were equals at the club, the same as in the State. 

"Is it not right?*' he resumed. "Are we not 
citizens, as well as the advocates? " 

" No doubt— no doubt ! " 

" Parbleu ! " 

" Were you there on the 28th of February ? " 

" Stop. Was not that the evening on which M. de 
Mirabeau made his apology ? " 

"Yes," replied the King. 

" I was there." 

" And there he is, accepted again as your man ? " 

" Hum ! " 

"Is it not so?" 

" In short, there he is, a dying man. Let us say no 
more of him." 

" And your man at present is " 

" Eobespierre, parbleu ! Shall we fix that door ? " 

The door was found to answer very well, and Louis 
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XVI. dismissed his man. Then, aided bv Thierry, he 
carried from his cabinets to the cupboard, the papers 
which he wished to enclose there. He then ordered 
that when M. de Montmorin, whom he expected, arrived, 
he should be shown in immediately. 

M. de Montmorin, who arrived shortly after, foimd 
him leaning over a map. 

'^I am at your service. Monsieur de Maatmorin. 
They have found nothing — nothing ! " 

" Has your Majesty received new deBpatches P " 

" They are here. I was tracing the route upon tl» 
map. They have sought everywhere, and inspected 
evenr place. Nothing ! That poor La Ferouae I Oct- 
tainly, I am most unfortunate." 

" The sea is so full of perils." 

" Doubtless. But you know what this voyage ma 
for me." 

" Tour Majesty had conceived that—'* 

" Oh ! if it were only on my own account ^But I had 

set all my heart upon it — I had attached to it a kind of 
superstition. No, no; I have not a fortunate hand. 
Well, what have you brought me ? " 

" Many things, Sire." 

« Good things ? " 

He smiled sadly. 

" One, at least, is good," said the minister. 

" Ah ! What is it ? " 

" The revisers of the constitution agree to declare the 
person of the King inviolable and sacred." 

The King began to search among the papers. 

" Tour Majesty has already received a communication 
of the affair ? " 

" No. I was seeking for some report of the Commis- 
sioner of my Civil List. I wanted to see how much he 
has given to these gentlemen." 

" They might at least, be able to say, that they have 
not ajtipgether stolen the money." 

" Tes, a word for a million, or thereabouts." 
^. "A word!" 

" Do you think that I can see anything more in it ? 
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Inviolable ! Till a new decree, it may be so — and yefc ! 
—Have you seen what has been written to me by one of 
those who have condescended to recognise me as in- 
violable, Talleyrand, — writing in the name of the depart- 
ment of the Seiae ? He rates me, as I never,, in the time 
of my power, rated the meanest of my servants. He'^ 
reproaches me with favouring the refractory priests, with 
availing myself only of the services of the enemies of the 
constitution ; he calls on me to declare to all the cabinets 
of Europe that a glorious revolution has been accom- 
plished — that I have accepted it — that I am, and that I 
wish to be, the King of a free people. What do I know 
of it P All these phrases of the day. This is how I am 
inviolable*" 

If the King had not had his eyes fixed on that insolent 
letter, while reading it, he might have noticed that his 
minister did not appear very indignant. 

He was the man the least fitted in the world to inspire 
him with energy. M. de Montmorin was not simply 
weak ; he partook, on many points, of the blindness of 
the Assembly, wanting a king, and finding it good that 
that king should be nothing. One tlung, however, 
contributed to keep him a little more wise, it was 
his attachment for Louis XYI., of whom he had been a 
favourite in his youth. Hence the part which he 
took in the endeavours that were made to preserve some 
power to the King ; but this was afiection rather than 
conviction. 

He did not answer. 

"And what else is there?" said the King after a 
moment's sUence. 

"The King shall no longer be called the King of 
JEhrance, but the King of the M-ench,'* 

" A bonnet white, a white bonnet." 

" Not at all, Sire ! King of M'ance signifies King of 
the soil, master of the soil, and all ; but King of the 
French signifies elected by the French people." 

" Elected ? " 

" Accepted." 

"Tolerated." 
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"Ah! Sire." 

"WeU,goon." 

"A law will regulate the education of the heir i^ 
parent to the crown." 

"A law!'' 

" The heir apparent belongs to the nation^ Sire. It 
appeared natural that .♦..'* 

" Enough of metaphysics, Montmorin. Is that all ? " 

" I wish it were, Sure ; but . . . . " 

" WeU ? " 

" They have voted an unheard-of thing." 

"The others are not so then." 

" They have taken from you the right of pardon." 

"They are mad!" cried the King. "The King of 
Poland, an elective King, had it ; the President of the 
United States has it also." 

" That is what your defenders said. Sire ; it is certainly 
what M. de Mirabeau would have said, perhaps with more 
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" Where is he then ? " 

" He is dying . . . . " 

" To take from me the right of pardon! " 

" Nevertheless, Sire . . . ." 

" Ah ! nevertheless. Still some more metaphysics, no 
doubt. Tou said yourself, just now, that the thing waa 
miheard-of." 

" Yes, and nevertheless, taking all into consideration." 

" Talcing all things into consideration, is it not still so ? 
It is not more unheard-of than to have taken from, me 
the nomination of the judges, the initiative of the laws, 
and twenty other things." 

" It is only too true. Sire." 

" And as I have submitted to the rest " 

" It was necessary." 

" Tou think that I can submit to this." 

""Would to God that I had other advice to give 

you! But everything is passing away. Here is the 

Monarchical Club dissolved. A riotous noiob has 

sacked the place o5 mee\.m^, %xid driven away the 

members." 
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" And what has this club done for me ? ** 

" Tour Majesty is right. It is only one embarrassment 
the less." 

" You are a fine comforter, Montmorin. They might 
take my crown from me altogether, if they have not done 
so already, and you would still say to me, * it is one 
embarrassment the less.'* 

" Your Majesty would perhaps say so before me.** 

"Perhaps so." 

"But we have not come to that. I was about to pro- 
pose to the King '* 

He took a paper from his portfolio. 

" A step which cannot fail to be attended, in any event, 
with excellent results." 

" Let us see.** 

" It would involve the doing of what Talleyrand 
demands." 

"Montmorin!** 

" Deign to allow me to finish. Sire. It is wished that 
you should declare to the foreign cabinets that you accept 
the Eevolution, that you are happy and proud to be the 
King of a free people." 

" Et ccBtera. By and by. 

"Well, it must be done, and by going beyond that 
which is demanded. It is necessary that you should 
express yourself in terms so open and strong, that it 
shaU be no longer possible to accuse you of being the 
enemy of the Eevolution.'* 

" But that would be an abominable lie." 

" Are there any such things as lies in politics ? ** 

" Montmorin, I want 1^ l^ an honest man.'* 

" Good heaven, Sire, you will be so. If matters are 
settled, if the throne and the Revolution should finally 
become friends, your declaration will be found true ; if 
all should go on from bad to worse, it would still be found 
true ; for the very exaggeration of the terms would be 
taken to mean the contrary, and would prove that you 
were not allowed to write otherwise.*' 

And this was all which that unworthy minister could 
find, to bring to the aid of tlie tVaoiie t\i«.\. ^^s^ \.^\5wBi>si^^ 

VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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to its fall. A step, the dexterity of wUch consisted in the 
very enormity of the lie. * 

Louis XYI. was an honest man, and Louis XYL x^id, 
without lifting his eyes, — ^that shameful tissue of filfle- 
hoods. At the most, he appeared, on reading the first linea^ 
to make a slight effort to repress his rising indignatioB. 
But at the second sentence ne was calm ; at the middle^ 
he began to add with a pencil words that might better 
express the thought ! Weakness, nay evezL honour^ btd 
altogether vanished. 

He dismissed the minister, and kept the paper. Then 
were still, he said, some places which he wished to 
retouch. 



CHAPTEE LI. 



The Queen came shortly after, and found him, ai 
Montmorin had done, over his maps. Thierry had brought 
candles. 

She approached without saying anything. He heard 
her seat herself near him, and, without turning round, 
he repeated nearly word for word what he had said to 
the minister. 

" I am at your service, my dear 1 was finishiog 

That poor - La Perouse ! All the shores have 

been searched where one could suppose— —Nothing 
Nothing." ^ 

But he turned quickly, for he thought he heard the 
Queen sobbing. 

" What is this ? What troubles you ? Is there any 
new sorrow?" 

" Is it a new thing to see me weep ? " 

" Unfortunately it is not. But— — " 

" Tour son heard some one, the other day, say inad- 
vertently, ' as happy as a Queen.' * For myself,' cried he, 
* I know one who does nothing but weep.' " 
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" Alas f my dear wife." 

" And though I should not enter here with tears in my 
eyes, yet the tears would come.'* 

" But I do not understand you.'* 

" Ah, Sire ! " she exclaimed. " What, then, are these 
seas into which you are diving to discover a lost ship, 
while Prance is destroyed " 

" Erance has forgotten all that I have done for her, 
Prance abandons me." 

" And you will return her the like ? Be it so, she 
deserves it. But if it were only with some dignity ! 
"What would the defenders, who still stand by you, have 
said, if they had had the misfortune, as I had, to see you 
just now with that file for a sceptre, in company with 
that man who speaks to you of your toifef for I heard 
him ! What would they say if they saw you so deeply 
absorbed with a man who is drowned or dead at the end 
of the world ? " 

" They would say, that I am not one of those kings 
without heart, who know not what it is to mourn the 
loss of a faithful servant." 

" Oh ; you are quite right ! Tou are always content 
with yourself when you find a good impulse in your heart." 

" That is something, madam." 

" Yes, with a man, but not with a king." 

" Nevertheless, it is that which has done me the most 
good, or the least evil. See, how much the people have 
thought of my sending so often to the house of Mirabeau. 
The effect has been so good, and general, that the 
demagogues have feared the result of the popularity I 
might gain through it. Loustalot said this morning, in 
his * Eevolutions.' * We are glad that Louis XVI. did 
not go thither himself, that step would have caused him 
to commit idolatry, and would have made a curious diver- 
sion for patriotism.' " 

The Queen shook her head. 

" They have been very easily frightened ; a king who had 

become popular by such means would never be a great 

obstacle to them. I also have sent many times to enquire 

respecting Mirabeau ; but it has not been without feeHng 

▲ ^2 
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myself deeply humiliated ; and you may be sure that all the 
world, finends as well as enemies, both those who have 
applauded it, as well as those who haye inveighed against 
it, have perceived that same humiliation. Those who 
know or who suspect, that Mirabeau is now paid by us, 
see in our anxiety only the fear of losing him ; those who 
look upon him as the man he formerly was, what can thej 
thi^k m seeing us so lavish in the pardon of injuries." 

" It must be so." 

^' Have I said it must not P But to think that we 
may regain a single inch of ground by this homage 
paid to such a man, it is wrong, Sire, it is wrong ! — WhtA 
our enemies were yesterday, they are to-day, and they 
will be the same to-morrow." 

" But you were weeping, and I return to my question; 
Why?" 

" I did not come to tell you." 

« Be it so." 

" And, moreover, what should I tell you ? I weep 
because I wept yesterday ; because I know well that I 
shall weep to-morrow ; because — Ah ! " 

The Queen uttered a cry. One of the candles placed 
upon the Eang*s table had just gone out suddenly, and 
another was evidently waning. 

Trembling, she related how the same thing had hap- 
pened, half an hour before, in her chamber, and that four 
candles, nearly all at once, had gone out. 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

" And do you not know," said he, " that these candles 
are made to go out all at once p St. Germain and 
Cagliostro knew well how to use them. How they 
have got here, whether by chance or not, I know 
not ; — but — stop — there are two more of them going 
out." 

He attempted to rekindle them, bnt he could not. 
He examined them. There was no more wax, the trick 
was evident. 

But the Queen seemed rather to regret that the super* 
natural appearance was removed. 

" If it is by chance," she said, "that candles of this 
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kind liave been brought here, it was a very strange 
chance ; and if any one has meddled with them " 

" The J" shall try to find it out," said the King. 

" Where is the use ? Friend or enemy, it is some 
one who knows our position well, and who comprehends 
that a sinister omen is the only one that is likely to be 
verified. Besides, is it the first omen we have had ? Can 
I forget that I was bom upon the day of the earthquake 
at Lisbon ? *' 

" Were you the only one bom on that day ? " 

" The only one among the princesses. Then those feasts 
at our marriage ; and all the men crushed or bruised 
upon the Place Louis XV. ? " 

" What does that prove ? " 

" That courier, too, who lost his life in coming to bring 
to the King the news of your birth ? " 

" Well ! there are couriers enough who break their 
necks." 

" You are jesting, Sire — Tou are not much in the 
habit of doing that, and it only proves to rhe, — if I had 
need of further proof, — that you are not so free from 
forebodings as is believed. There is, in that drawer, a 
book " 

" Who told you that ? " 

" A book that you read every day, that you have read, 
I am quite sure, this very day." 

" No ! " 

" WeU, you will read it." 

" That may be." 

" Do you acknowledge it ? " 

"Yes; why not?" 

" Show it to me." 

"Here it is." 

" I am not deceived — a volume of Hume, — the History 
of Charles I." 

" Revised and augmented." 

" Yes ; I see. xour history is written parallel to it, 
in the margin. Where will it stop, this parallel ? " 

" Where God will ! " 

" What have you put there, under the frontispiece ? ** 
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" A passage from an injunction of the bishop of Moot- 
auban, published in '63.'* 

" On the occasion of your birth ? " 

" Exactly so." 

In this injunction, which had created much sencHtioD, 
the bishop, to illustrate unbelief, recapitulated thedii' 
orders and anarchy of England. The description was foil of 
lies and inaccuracies, like everything else which the prififiB 
have written upon this country ; but many of the feahmi^ 
more or less false in a history of Charles I., had aheady 
acquired a fearftil veracity in that of Louis XVI. 

'^ We see rebellious subjects," said the bishops 
'^ seizing, with an armed hand, and dragging to prison i 
king whose sole crime was that he bore their mvt ont- 
brieaks with too much patience ; — ^a EarHameut shakiog 
off the yoke of all superior authority, striking the bisliopi 
with one hand, and raising the other against the head of 
its sovereign, accusing him without decency, oalump 
niating him without shame, condemning bdm withoot 
justice ; and, at last, conducting him to the scaffold." 

And Louis XYI. had underlmed these last words ! 

Erom the beginning of his troubles this sad Yolnme 
had been his gospel. He had already translated it b^nre 
he came to the throne, and the translation appeared 
under the name of M. Leclerc, one of his secretaries. 
Another man would have gathered £rom it some useful 
lessons ; but he found in it only encouragements for 
weakness, as the patient who reads a description of hii 
disease, and so cherishes it, and gains from it nothing 
but a continuance of his sickness. He was not a fiitaHst 
precisely in the sense in which a man yields himself 
to await a certain irrevocable fate ; but he gave himself 
over to a presentiment of sorrow, as men generally 
incline to the anticipation of prosperity; that is to 
say, without enquiring whether it is trustworthy, ot 
whether it is not. Besides, those who have described 
him as becoming melancholy through this feeling, while 
privately contemplating the portrait of Charles I. by 
Vandyk, have made a drama, and not a history. He 
examined the portrait as he read the book, coldly. 
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Loflby meditations and profound sadness was unknown 
to him ; melancholy, which seems to be the opposite of 
vigour, is itself, in reality, a certain vigour of imagina- 
tion and of soul searching into the recesses of sorrow 
and confronting its restraints. There w^as nothing like 
this in Louis XYI. Prosperity had not puffed him up, 
but sorrow had not elevated him. That kind of morbid 
contemplation mingled itself mechanically with the 
common acts of his life. The book itself was quite ftill 
of those little scraps, on which he had written eveiy day, 
with childish exactness, what he had done, or what he 
had seen. These scraps, which have been preserved, depict 
Louis XVI. most exactly. The writing is that of an old 
man who economises paper, or, if you will, of a child 
who undertakes a task. Eeflections there were none, 
and flashes of thought were equally wanting. 

However, he had caused that famous portrait of 
Charles I. to be brought to the Tuileries, and it was in 
his cabinet, the same where he was now sitting with 
the Queen, that he had caused it to be placed. The 
single candle lit up that figure, grand and pale ; that 
brow on which one reads, in spite of one's-self, the 
harbinger of future sorrow. 

It was itself like a speaking lesson that this picture 
should be found in France ; but alas ! it was there, 
through the care of Madame du Barry. 

She had to sustain Louis XV., feeble also, but never- 
theless capable of showing some daring in that struggle in 
which the parliament should succumb. She taught mm to 
remain a £ing, and she had summoned the great painter, 
who had been dead for a hundred and, twenty years, to aid 
her playful influence over the grandson. The picture of 
Vandyk was finished for her in England. The page who 
is seen there, bearing the name of Barry, made it for her, 
she said, a family picture. So she put it in her boudoir, 
and frequently in his shameless diversions she took the 
king by the neck, and drawing him before the fatal 
likeness, said to him, " Do you see ? There is a king 
who^e neck was severed, because he was weak towards 
his parliament. Go, then, and take care of your own 1 *' 
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In the meantime the Queen had read, not without 
a shudder, the sinister injunctions of the biahop of 
Montauban. The King saw her read, like a man who 
long since knew that page by heart, who had taken 
his part &om it, who accepted it as prophetical of coming 
events. 

She remained a moment immoveable, her eyes fixed 
upon the King, struggling between pity for the victun, 
and scorn at his passive resignation. Pity at last gained 
the mastery. She cast herself sobbing into his arms, almost 
at his knees. 

" No, no ! " she cried ; " No ! all is not yet lost. "We 
have still friends. We may still struggle. We may, al 
least, if we must die, die honourably. No more weakoesfl^ 
Sire ! No more of cowardly concessions ! " 

But she perceived that Louis XYI., at these words, 
half disengaging one of his arms, quickly removed one rf 
the papers laid on the table. 

She was silent, she raised herself. The King dropped 
his head and suffered her to take the paper. It was the 
shameful project of the note to the foreign courts. 

" * The King charges me, Monsieur TAmbassadeur, to 
inform you that it is his most earnest wish that yoa 
should signify to the Court where you reside, his feelings 
upon the Bevolution, and upon the French constitution; 
in order that there may be no doubt remaining either as 
to the intentions of his Majesty, or as to the free accept- 
ation which he has given to the new form of government 
or as to his irrevocable oath to maintain it.' 

Free and irrevocable were added by the hand of the 
King. 

" * The King adopts, without hesitation, a happy con- 
stitution which regenerates at once his authon^, the 
nation, and the monarchy.' 

Sappy was in the writing of the King. 

" The French nation had no greater internal enemies 
than those who, still indulging in foolish hopes, believed 
that the will of twenty-four millions of men, returned, to 
their natural rights, is not an irrevocable and unchango* 
able constitution,' 
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JJnchcmgecMe was in the hand of the King. 

" The most dangerous of these enemies are those who 
have affected to throw doubt on the intentions of the 
monarch. These men, if they think themselves the 
friends of the King, are very guil^ or very blind. They 
are the sole enemies of royalty, fer they would deprive 
the King of the confidence of the nation, if his principles 
and his probity were less known.' 

Sis probity was in the hand of the King. 

" * The enemies of the constitution say still that the 
King is not free. It is an absurd calumny if they take 
for want of liberty the consent which the King has very 
often expressed, to remain in the midst of the citizens 
of Paris ; it is an atrocious calumny if they suppose that 
his will could be forced.* 

Atrociozts was in the King's hand ; M. de Montmorin 
had only put criminal, 

" ' These calumnies, however, have penetrated to the 
foreign courts, they have been repeated by Erenchmen 
who have voluntarily exiled themselves from their country. 
The King charges you to counteract their intrigues. 
Give the French constitution the idea that the King 
himself has of it ; it secures the royal authority by the 
laws, it will make the happiness of the King.'" 

These last words were also in the King's handwriting. 
The Queen read it first in a whisper, then in a half-tone, 
then aloud. Indignation trembled in her voice. At 
every one of the words added or corrected by the King, 
a look of reproach and anger accompanied the cutting 
irony of her tone. As for the King, with his head still 
drooping, he did not even attempt to say one word. 

She let the paper fall, and covered her face with her 
hands. Then, turning all at once to the picture, she 
exclaimed, " Honour to you, king of England ! They 
might kill you, but abase you they could not. Tou 
had committed great faults, and perhaps crimes, but 
you did not say in prison that you were free, that 
you were hapjjy. Happy 1 that constitution imll 
make the happiness of the King. And it is the King 
who has written that! It ia the man who sees me 
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exposing my tears in all tlie recesaes of his palaoe! 
An ! that is more than a falsehood, Sire ; it is a blas- 
phemy ! I know, well enough, that we are doomed to 
assume frequently a false appearance, and to Bay iriiit 
does not come from our hearts ; but to speak in tliil 
tone, to assume the forms of sincerity to such a degree^ 
— ^to put upon one's face a mask so completely, so db* 
graceiully false! — Ah ! of all our sorrows, that would bi 
the chief ! And as for me " 

'^ Is it your name that will be at the bottom of tins 
deed ? " asked the King, coldly. 

" My name ! You know very well that it is raid 
everywhere, that it is put everywhere, that it is I who 
bear the weight of all the faults of your reign.'* 

" Is that so unjust ? *' 

" Courage ! courage ! Annihilate me." • 

" Who was it that took from my power, by little and 
little, all its force and all its influence P Who was it 
that made me yield on so many occasions, when I ougH 
and was able, to resist? Who was it that interceded 
for Beaumarchais, for instance, when I had sworn that 
his piece should not be performed ? Who was it that 
caused me to swell, beyond all bounds, the expenses of the 
Bed Book — that fatal register, which my enemies hare 
only to name in order to carry all that they wish against 
the monarchy and against myself ? Who was it that 
extorted from me, to purchase Saint Cloud, a sum which, 
even then, I had no right to give ? Who was it that 
obtained for all her friends these scandalous pensions, cm. 
which my most generous defenders are compelled to pasi 
their condenmation ? Who was it that lowered the royal 
dignity by imprudently laughing at the old etiquette? 
Who is it that has given, by her conduct, an appearance 
of foundation to imputations the most infamous ? And 
yet, nevertheless, you reproach me, after having so long 
accompanied, encouraged, and urged me on the road to 
the abyss ; is it for you to reproach me with Mling ovw 
the brink, and with my inability to keep myself from it 
any longer ! Whence comes it to you, then, this unwonted 
courage ? What Ji&sff co\mBe\iOT\iia\x»^\s^^'^ wv withit f " 
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" It is here,*' said the Queen, striking her hand upon 
the paper. " I do not admit that it is ever too late to 
withdraw from a new piece of cowardice. As for previous 
faults, history will judge which has heen the most guilty, 
the ill-advised queen, who had the misfortune not to see 
the consequences, or the king who should have been her 
guide, and who permitted and ordained all. I know well 
that I shall be accused ; but I submit to it. Separate, if 
you choose, — ^your cause from mine — I submit to it stilL 
But at least do not suffer this to exist to show that you are 
other than you were ! I will not destroy it without your 
permission, this shameful paper. But permit me — 
command me to do it." 

She held it between her hands prepared to tear it. 
The King answered nothing. 

" Do you wish it ? Say, do you wish it ? Answer — 
In the name of God, answer! " 

A little bell sounded. The King opened a kind of 
box for letters which was placed behmd him, read a note 
which had just dropped into it, and passed it to the Queen 
as he said, — " What need have I to answer ? God 
answers." 

The note was from M. Montmorin. 

" Sire," said the minister, " he is dead. Your enemies 
triumph. There is no longer safety for a moment, but 
in that which I had the honour of proposing to your 
Majesty.*' 

The Queen read it slowly, placed the note on the 
table, and went away without adding a word. 

Upon the morrow the great lie was dispatched to all the 
ftmbassadors, and was read in all the journals. It was 
the King who commanded its insertion in the MbnUettr, 

It is painful to be severe towards a man for whom 
such cruel trials were in reserve ; we hesitate and shrink 
back, as if we felt ourselves armed with the axe which 
struck him. For a long time all has been laid to the 
account of his weakness, and we have done as the rest of 
the world ; but our final verdict, if ire might venture to 
pronounce it, would not be that. 

To say precisely at what inatKut) «i^ ^s&l ^\^ «^Qf:»<> 
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sion, weakness became baseness, and poUcy became bad 
faith, is what no one could do ; but it would be easy to 
prove that Louis XVI. rarely waited for constraint to 
express what he did not feel, to promise and to swear 
what he had no intention whatever of keeping. Add 
to this the exaggeration of terms, the constant attention 
to choose, among all forms of speech, those which one is 
most accustomed to see employed in sincerity, — and yon 
will acknowledge that, if the Kevolutionists had not the 
right to put him to death, they had, unfortunately, tliat 
of despising him. "When the treachery of the lock- 
smith occasioned the discovery of that famous doset, 
he dared to outface the truth, and the evidence, even to 
denying that he knew of that hiding-place, and that he 
had ever put anything there. "When the papers con- 
tained in it were shown him, he recognised some and 
denied others. Who could say if the few voices of the 
majority which doomed him to the scaffold were not the 
consequence of these last falsehoods, and of the too just 
scorn which he incurred by committing them ? 



CHAPTEE LII. 



But Louis XVI. had guessed well, on the day of the 
death of Mirabeau, in supposing that a new counsellor 
had inspired the Queen. 

Julian was, for some time, the mediator between her 
and the orator. He blended with political directions 
that of a right conscience and a noble heart. Sometimes, 
even he, left the first for the second, teaching the unhappy 
Queen that of wliich she had more and more neeo, 
dignity in misfortune. 

We have seen, also, the part which he sustained 
towards his friend, and the victory which he had obtained 
on an important occasion over his bad inclinations. 

But on the evemag oi \\i'ai^ ^^^^&\i^ ^^ated for 
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Mirabeau to congratulate and embrace bim, be saw bim 
return gloomy, agitated, and more asbamed, it seemed, 
tban triumpbant. Mirabeau repulsed bim, as be cried, 
" Let me alone ! I do not deserve your congratulations. 
You beard me at tbe Assembly. I dared to be just ; I was 
eloquent. Yes, yes! And do you know wbat I did after ?" 

He tben related tbat fatal sitting at tbe Jacobins, 
tbose sbameful efforts wbicb be made to reconquer tbeir 
friendsbip, tbose flatteries to wbicb be bad descended. 
And all for wbat ? Could be really flatter bimself 
tbat be bad regained tbem? Could be seriously bope 
tbat tbis regained friendsbip would last many weeks, or 
even days ? No ! but tbe old demon bad seized 
upon bim again. He could not resist tbe fear of seeing 
bimself disgraced by tbese men, tbe masters of tbe 
public favour. " And I am grasping, my poor friend, 
at tbis last sbred of favour ! And notbing is left in my 
bands but tbe mire in wbicb I bave been trying Jjo pick 
it up." 

He seated bimself sadly. Julian, woefully disabused 
of bis agreeable fancies, was nevertbeless bappy to find 
tbat be felt bis fault witb a bitterness so deep and true. 
" I was not deceived," be said to bimself; "be was bom 
to be a great man, be will perbaps be so stiU." 

But Mirabeau said, " Julian, tbe disgrace will not be 
for long. I am stricken to deatb ; poisoned or not, I 
feel tbat I sball sbortly die. Do not cry out against it ; 
I tell you tbat I sball sbortly die. Tbe animals feel 
wben tbeir end approacbes — wby sbould not we feel tbe 
approacb of ours ? Tbey ' go to bide tbemselves wben 
they are about to die ; I will bide myself also. I will 
enwrap myself, far from tbese miserable uproars, in tbe 
sbroud of friendsbip. Do you wisb it, Julian ? " 

Julian could only tbrow bimself into bis arms. A 
man is always eloquent wben inspired witb bis own 
deatb, and tbat man was Mirabeau. 

"Yes," be continued, "you will belp me to die. I 
know well tbat you bave opinions on tbese subjects 
wbicb are but little like mine, and wbicb I can never bave." 

" How do you know tbat ? '* 
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CHAPTEE Lin. 



A MOi^^TH afber, to a day, Julian retired into Ha 
chamber which was afforded him b^ the hospitality d 
Mirabeau. It was evening, and he sat down to wiitft 
Let us again cast a glance over these pages. 

March 28, 1791. 

Eor a month I have written nothing. Events pM 
80 quickly that I ought to record everj eyening 
those which have marked the day. Yet of wiud 
use are reflections? After the wreck it is all well 
enough, provided one escapes it; but in the midit 
of the agitation one must act or be silent. Ac^ I 
cannot. So I am silent, except when Gtod calls ma 
to speak. 

I have continued to see the Queen. She has had 
difficulty in accustoming herself to a counsellor who did 
not bring her, like others, every morning a prescnp* 
tion for saving all. I conveyed to her the ideas of Mirip 
beau, but she saw by my manner that I had not much fsith 
in them. It would be necessary to destroy and remake 
the last twenty years. To destaroy them is impossible ; 
to remake them — alas ! if one could do it, would they be 
made any better ? The lesson must be finished ; and 
even if it is finished — even if it is terrible — will it effect 
much good ? 

I trust little to events in the education of the human 
race. It is pride which always says to the childien, 
" Tou will be more clever and happier than your fathers; 
where they failed you will triumph." What are we, poor 
men, but a swarm of gnats whirling round the fi^unef 
The example of those who dart into it is lost upon those 
who are about to do the same. 

I frequently go to the Assembly ; but my curiosiiy is 
of a differeut kind to that which leads the crowd there. 
There are many men to whom I would not even attempl 
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to explain in what it consists, being certain that I should 
not be understood. 

I am endeavouring to foUow the spirit of this reasoning 
age, in its transformation into laws, and I give myself the 
sad satisfaction of seeing how reasoning has banished, not , 
reason only, as has been so often said, but the more 
simple gifts of experience and -good sense. Lately, for 
instance, they have been discussing the right of pardon ; 
they wished to take it from the King, and the idea is 
absurd enough to have every chance of passing. This, 
then, is how they reason : * W e have laid it down as a 
principle that the nation is sovereign ; since the jury 
represents the nation, it would not be logical that the 
Kmg, an inferior power, should be able to annul the decree 
of the sovereign.' And this is what is repeated over 
again, with a few variations, upon all questions. 

One of the great misfortunes, in truth, of this state 
is, that questions of persons and circumstances mingle 
themselves inevitably with abstract ideas. In the con* 
stitution which is being made, whenever they speak of 
* the Kmg^ it is of Louis XVI. that one thinks ; and of 
Louis X Vl. surrounded by men who are hostile to the new 
order of things ; of Louis XVI. who is suspected of not 
being sincere, and who is not, and perhaps cannot be so. 
Mirabeau himself, so capable of looking higher and further 
than others, has often told me that he can hardly refrain 
himself from falling into the same confusioD, that he has 
difficulty in separating the King from Louis XVL, and 
future France from the unhappy men who now represent 
Prance. 

But for some time he has ceased to have faith, even in 
the concessions which he obtains from the revolutionary 
spirit. He feels that they could only be of importance 
through his joining the one to the others, and thus form- 
ing a whole. What is the use of an embankment, if it 
be not prolonged and extended, if the water, driven back 
on one side, enters at the other P When the Assembly 
has been royalist for a day, one may be quite sure that it 
will be republican on the morrow, and republican too, 
after the fashion of the worst demagogues. 
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But why do I still speak of a monarclij, and of a 
republic P Por a long time the question has ceased to be 
mooted between the two forms, if indeed it everwu ! 
really between them. It is between the wise Hbartj of 
which the word monarchy has, rightly or wrongly, beeomo | 
the symbol ; and the popular despolasm which has made j 
its way under the name of liberty. 

Mirabeau has the same feeling as myself, that a gnnd 
misconception is being cherished in £*ranoe which will I 
only be cleared up at the end of long years, and perbi^ < 
of ages. * We are inaugurating,' he lately remarked to ' 
me, ' the era of words ; we sh£dl wait long for the era of 
things, and as for myself, I am very sure that I shall not 
see it.' 

I have also observed the daily increase of his distaato 
for those discussions in which he is forced to take pait^ 
his disdain for aU those pigmies with great words, his 
scorn even for glory and popularity. He speaks to me 
now only as a man whose last hour is approaching, and 
who is not sorry for it. He prefers me to his other 
friends, precisely because I do not attempt to take 
these thoughts from him. And wherefore should I 
take them from him ? They promote the education of 
his soul. 

And as for myself how have I progressed ? Have I m 
gathered from these agitations all the instruction whicli I 
they furnish? I have seen, I have formed judgments, I l' 
have been pleased with my own sagacity, and in humilia- 
ting the pride of the age, I too frequently give license to 
my own. I have remarked the follies of men, and I haje 
recognised clearly enough, in their follies, Him who con- 
demns them to be confounded ; and who has nothing to do, 
in order to chastise them, but simply to let them alone. 
I have looked upon aU this, from a higher point than most 
men; but have I, on that account, looked on it as a 
Christian ? I fear that all this has only made me draw 
nearer to the earth, and I have need, perhaps as much as 
others, that the lesson should become still more plain 
and terrible. I passed, in former time, through the fire 
of internal trisla*, ^et\i«^^ ^siofOcist ^^ ^SLd another 
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crucible await me. Already are they clamouring "with, 
loud voices, — always in the name of liberty, for per- 
secutions against the non-juring priests. Some men 
are greatly astonished that I should refuse the oath; 
no one comprehends that I am beyond it ot short 
of it ; -^ beyond it, since I belong no longer to the 
Catholic church, short of it, since I do not believe that 
the National Assembly has the right to do what it is 
doin^. Xt was not for the children of Yoltaire to change 
the lace of the Church." 

Julian was still writing, when he was sent for to come 
down to Mirabeau. He foimd him lying down upon the 
bed &om which he was never to rise again. 

We need hardly speak, since so many others have done 
BO, of the immense sensation produced oy the intelligence 
" Mirabeau is sick — Mirabeau is dying ! " The famous 
'^ Madame is dying — Madame is dead ! " was but weak in 
comparison of that astoundmg piece of news, that other 
thunder-clap which shook the soil of France in 1791, 
Even going back to the assassination of Henry IV., we 
shall hardly find anything to compare with that which 
Paris felt on learning the danger of its tribune. 

History imagines that it has collected all the details 
of his sickness and death ; that it has noted all the in* 
dividuals who saw him ; it has known, or appeared to 
know, what he said to each of "them, in those long con* 
versations, which, far from fatiguing him, assuaged the 
mysterious pains of his strange malady. But hisk)iy has 
not known all, and we will relate what she has been 
ignorant of. 

One night, it was his last, afber an hour or two of 
somewhat peaceful slumber, Mirabeau called out. 

" Who is there ?" 

" It is I." 

"Who?'* 

" JuHan." 

" That is w^ ! Come here. Let us talk." 

"How are you?" 

" Ask me that no more. I have said, that all will be 

over to-morrow. What o'clock is it ?" 
VOL. u, -a^ ' 
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" Midnight'is just striking.^* 
" There is no more to-morrow." 
"Ah! Mirabeau." 

" Let us speak no more of time, Julian ; let us speak of 
things." 

"Tou know well enough in what manner I should 
like to speak to you of them." 

" It is useless, my poor fiiend, and neverthdess I love 
to see you there ; I am more at my ease with you than 
with the rest." 

" Tes. With me you can dispense with playing a part, 
and taking a position. Is it not that ?" ^ j 

" I do not know, but that it may be so." 
" It is that, Mirabeau. Tou feel thoughts springmg 
up in your heart, more serious than those which you must 
have with your friends, and you feel happy in having one 
friend who can understand them." 

" Or guess them, rather, for I can express but little of 
them. They are as clouds on which I float ; as a new 
atmosphere into which I feel myself plunged from time to 
time. Are there any flowers on my table P" 
" Tes, some lilacs." 

" G-ive me a branch. That is right. I have always 
loved flowers. There are men who would not believe 
it; it seemed to them at variance with my habits, 
my manners, or more truly, vrith my face. Ah ! not 
at all; I loved them, and that dearly. But I have 
never loved them as in these last days. What was 
I saying then ? Oh 1 that which I have in my soul, in 
those moments, of which I told you just now, is som&> 
thing like a perfiime. I feel it, and I cannot describe it, 
any more than I could describe the odour of this lilac. 
But this odour here, — at least, you have a sense which 
permits you to enjoy it with me." 

"And have I not for the other perfume, Mirabeau ? I 
will assist you, if you choose, to express what you feel." 
"Assist me. Ah! but— I forgot ... I have been 
Bleeping, have I not ? " 
"Yes." 
'* Well, in my ^\\xBa!oet,\ "Wo^ T^at "what, took shape 
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before me. I was, I know not where ; I did nothing ;' I 
saw nothing. It was a reverie more than a dream. One 
single thing was distinct, and has remained distinct to 
me. It seemed to me that I believed in Q-od." 

" Has the dream been fulfilled, then ?*' 

'* I understand you." 

" But you do not answer me." 

" I know not what to answer." 

" I will alter my question, if you choose. "Would you 
like that this dream should continue ?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, my friend, if you desire to believe in Q-od, ;^ou 
do believe in him. And do you know what I was doing 
while you were having this dream P" 

"Tell me." 

" I was praying for you." 

" Can you say that Qod heard you ? " 

" "Will you forbid me to say so ? " 

" No ; I wish only that it were true." 

" Tou wish it ? "Well, well, continue only to wish it. 
There is One who hath said, * He that seeketh, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.' " 

But Mirabeau was a little uneasy at that word One, 
He answered nothing. • 

" And what is talked of in the city ?" he resumed, 
afber a short silence. 

" The old man is returning," thought Julian. " Let 
us endeavour to subdue the old man by himself." 

" What would you wish to be ' talked of P They can 
speak of nothing but you." 

" That is something, however, Julian, thus to engross 
the attention of a whole people." 

" Yes, you will have a grand funeral. And after ?" 

" After ? Well, I hope they will remember me, and 
that for a long time." 

" And after that ? " 

" I shall be forgotten. It is the common lot." 

" He does not understand," said Julian to himself, " or 
he will not understand. Let us go on." 

" I have also had a dream, Mir&be«i.\]L« ' 
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"Indeed!" ' ^ ' 

" Yes, a sad dream. . Listen. I was lying on this bed j 
but seemed to be no longer myself. I was another person. 
I was you.*' 

'' Do not call it a sad dream, then. Am I 80 unhappy, 
JuHan?" 

" I was not at all so at first. On the contrary, Ifomid 
in my gratified pride abundant compensation. They 
came to tell me, I know not how often in a day» that the 
King and Queen had sent for intelligence respecting me ; 
they told me wonders of the sensation among the people. 
M. de Talleyrand, in saluting me, said, ' Half Faris is 
standing at your door, and the other half comes theio 
three times a day.' The theatres, they told me, remidned 
closed, the people having forbidden them to be opened, 
that no one should have the appearance of amusing 
himself while I was dying ; even masses were said for my 
restoration to life, and although I had but little fSedth m 
masses, yet I could not but be proud of it, as one proof 
more of the imiversal affliction. Couriers were sent into 
the provinces ; cities and villages were waiting in increas- 
ing anxiety. The Jacobins, my adversaries, jad sent t6 
my door a solemn deputation, and the National Assembly, 
they told me beside, had the intention of going into 
mourning for my death." 

" Tou tell me more than I know of ! " cried the dyinff 
man. " What ! has it grown to such a pitch, Julian r 
And you call that a sad dream ! to die enshrouded in the 
tears of a whole people ! " 

^* Listen. When I had fully indulged these ideaa^ 
when I had well hearkened, — for it seemed to me that I 
could hear them, — ^to the palpitation of all hearts, one 
thought came to me, which blotted out these bnUiant 
images one after another. It appeared to me, that I had 
acquired all at once, the power of reading hearts, or 
rather (for I had no need of miraculous power to do 
that) I began to reflect upon what there really was in all 
these hearts. I saw mine enemies — and these were not 
the Jacobins alone — ^rejoicing in secret at my death ; and 
appearing afflicted only because they looked upon it as 
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certain ; perhaps, also, because they had to blear them- 
selves from the suspidon of having hastened it. I saw 
ahout my couch, friends, perhaps devoted, but whom the 
^clc^t of my name had contributed as much and more than 
fidendship to gather around me." 

*^Tou calumniate yourself, Julian,'* said Mirabeau. 

" How do I know ? The human heart is so fuU of these 
things ! But I will resume, for I have not jfinished." 

" My dream continued. From the friends who were 
around me, I passed to those without. I saw first many, 
and the King and Queen amongst them, who loved me, 
and who could love me, only as a -man whom circum- 
stances had made necessary, who secretly cursed the 
humiliation of being obliged to interest themselves in me. 
I saw others beside, and this was the great number, the 
crowd, whose affection frightened me by its very inten- 
sity, for I comprehended how quickly it might change 
into hatred, or horror, if the least intelligence shoidd 
get afloat as to my relations with the court. I said to 
myself, * The man for whom the crowd will mourn to- 
morrow, is the revolutionist, the man of July, '89, the 
demolisher of the throne ; it is the man that I have been, 
but not the man that I am ; it is not I ! The people will 
mourn for me only becauiie it is deceived as to my senti- 
ments and conduct. I rob it of its tears. It will, per' 
haps, come some time to require them from my tomb ; and 
will throw to the wind the dishonoured remains of its 
idol of to-day.' " 

" That is what I said to myself, Mirabeau," pursued 
Julian. " And I saw as it were an immense void by degrees 
extend around me. Yet the crowd did not go away ^ it 
was I who felt myself alone and abandoned, at the very 
moment when every one seemed to live only for me. It 
is for you to explain how that came to pass. I cannot." 

" It is not necessary, Julian." 

" Have you comprehended it ? " 

"I have." 

" Have you never done so before P " 

''Ah! Julian, when I said that I was happy and 
proud . • ." * 
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"If you knew what an effort I had to make !'* 

" And I also began in this dream by deceiving myself, 
I was you, as I have told you, I took yonr glory, and I 
lived your life. But how I felt that glory fan. away fifom 
me, and vanish, when realities took the place of fancies. 
I perceived that I was grasping at a shadow, at an empty 
nothing : in spite of myself I saw it as from beyond the 
tomb, and I felt a deep disdain for all that was merely 
human. I found that I thirsted for something else, that 
I had thirsted long, but had deceived mysetf hitherto; 
that it must now be satisfied, or that I must die of despair. 
"Well, Mirabeau, at what fountain would you advise me 
todrinkP" 

" I am onlv too thirsty myself, JuHan." 

" I remembered all at once a book in which something 
is said of a fountain, and of a fountain which never faileth. 
It seemed to me that I had it under my hand — ^that book 
— just as I have this one here.*' 

In fact, Julian held a book in his hand. 

"And that, on opening it," he pursued, " I read there 
these words : — ' Let not your heart be troubled : ye be- 
lieve in G-od, believe also in me.* 

" * In my Father's house are many mansions ; if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you.' 

" * And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that where I ami 
there ye may be also.' 

****** 

" ' And I will pray theTather, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; 
Even the Spirit of truth ; whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him : but ye 
know him ; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you. 

" * I will not leave you comfortless : I will come to you.* 



* • 



" ' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give . unto you ; 
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not as the world giveth, give I unto vou. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be anraid.' 

"That is what I read," continued Julian, "and 
then . , ." 

" Is it so soon finished ?" 

" I fear to weary you.*' 

" A Httle more." 

" As much as you wish of it." 

" Julian, your dream was yery pleasant." 

" Will it be reaHsed ? " 

" There is something like a beginning of it." 

" And when will it be fully realised P " 

" Julian, you are very happy." 

" And you ? " 

He reflected a moment. 

" I am less unhappy." 

♦ ♦ ♦ » » * 

This was what Julian wrote a few hours after. 

" He in dead ! Did I succeed in filling up in some 
degree that vast void which I detected under the pride of 
his resignation ? Q-od only knows. But the age would 
not let slip its prey. Mirabeau had hardly finished 
making his confession of distress to me, when he re* 
assumed all at once his former character ; the words ' less 
unhappy * were still upon his lips, when the forced joy of 
stoicism had already reappeared upon his featiures, 
Cabanis arrived, and Cabanis is an atheist. The atheist 
chased away God, at least &om his visage and from his 
words. Did he, at the same time, chase Him away from 
his heart ? Yet, again, Q-od only knows. 

" He is dead ! * The Eevolution has lost its providence,* 
said one of his Mends. Another Providence had so 
ordained it. Let us submit. 

" For myself, submission is easy. I never believed that 
Mirabeau was destined to stop the torrent. His victories, 
long since, were no more than those which prepared the 
way for new ones ; he could always say, like that ancient 
general, * Another such, and all is lost.* 

" Had I believed in the possibility of constant and 
durable success, I shpuld still resign myself without any 
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great diflSculty to the event which stops the course. I 
was present without fear at the commencement of the 
storm, I will be present also without fear amidBt its fiiiy. 
There is a port at which I am always sure to aniye.'* 



CHAPTEE LIV. 



We are now in 1792, at the end of August., 
Mirabeau has been dead sixteen months, and the throne 
is falling to the ground. Instead of saying, " So soon ! " 
we should rather be surprised that it has stood so losg. 
They are deceived, indeed, and it had been the error of 
many historians, who conceive of the intriguers of the 
Eevolution as only arriving by degrees at the conception 
of the violences and frenzies which marked their reign. 
At least, the degrees, if thei:e were any, succeeded each 
other with prodigious rapidity. From 1790, even j&om 
1789, many of the journals were in the constent habit of 
using language which is generally believed to have been 
only that of '93 and '94 ; from the very dawning of the 
Bevolution, all the crimes that were committed in its later 
stages were included or approved. Eoyalty was dragged 
in the mire long before any one avowed the project of 
establishing a Eepublic. When Louis XYI, for instance, 
had sanctioned the decree respecting the oath of the 
priests to the Civil Constitution,* Marat, in his journal^ 
called on him to give over to the tribunals all those who 
refused, and if omy one escaped, he added, addressing the 
King himself, ^' you would be counted as an enemy of the 
pubHc liberty, as a perfidious conspirator, as the most 
cowardly of perjurers, as a prince without honour, and 
without shame, as the worst of men." And these re- 
proaches, although put in the hypothetical form, fell with 
full force upon the King, for it was known, well enough 
that he could not pursue the refractory priests. This was 
what he gained by accepting, against his conscience, an 

♦ December, 1790. 
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unjust and tyrannical decree, and hj prolonging, by so 
many other concessions of the same kmd, the agonising 
period of his power. 

It^vras about the same time that the Journal dea B6v6lu' 
tions de Fa/ris^ the most extensively read of all, proposed 
the organisation of a body of ISfrarmiddes " to bring into 
action,** said the writer of the article, " that parl^cular 
right of the people which was exercised with so much 
heroism by Harmodius and Aristogiton, by Scevola and 
the two Brutus'." This was classical, as we see ; many a 
professor might say to himself, in reading these murderous 
lines, that it would have been well if they had been a little 
moderated. " Citizens ! *' pursued the writer, " keep your 
eyes for an instant upon this institution, worthy of a great 
people. A battalion of a hundred youthful enthusiasts of 
liberty, acknowledged by the nation, bound together by a 
solemn oath to immolate the first tyrant who should arise 
against the country, would be capable of rendering greater 
service to the human race than an army of four millions 
of allies. K once this sacred legion were set on foot, our 
four millions of armed citizens might thenceforth dispense 
with giving up their domestic labours for the exercise of 
the Champ-de-Mars. A hundred patriots, superior to 
consequences, would be sufficient to sustain and defend 
the rights of twenty-five millions of men ; a hundred 
tyrannicides mi^ht con&ont, without difficulty, all our 
enemies both within and without. But that handful of 
men must be, to warrant our saying this, the very quint* 
essence of the nation. That holy band must not admit 
any half-patriots, they must all be of the same character 
as that youn^ citizen who, at the taking of the Bastille, 
showed to his fellow-citizens with one hand, the letter 
which incriminated ElesseUes, and with the other, armed 
with a pistol, put the traitor to death." 

This same watchword *^ death!" had been therefore, 
from the first, that of the Eevolution. On the one side, 
Marat, Desmoulins, and their school repeated it loudly 
and harshly ; on the other, Bobespierre and others like 
him, wrapped it up for a long time in the sophisms and 
phrases of the age. . . 
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At the fall of the tlirone, it burst forth like a thimdeN 
clap, and a mighty V(B victis was the universaL cry of the 
new masters of ^France. 

On the 17th of August, a special tribunal was form^ to 
judge those who had dared, on the lOfch of Aug^ust, to do 
their duty. On the 24th several were executed. On the 
28th a law was ordained to arrest all, whosoever they 
might be, who had any share, either active op remote, 
by deeds, words, or even by wishes, in the last struggle 
of expiring royalty. It was Danton, the Minister of 
Justice, who demanded this law, and, in a few moments, 
it was decreed. "A national convulsion is necessary," 
he said, " to make the despots retreat. Hitherto, we have 
only been pretending war, the question now shall not 
be respecting this miserable sham. The people must 
advance, and roll itself corporatelv upon its enemies, to 
exterminate them at a stroke ; all conspirators must, at 
the same time, be taken prisoners, they must be placed 
beyond the possibility of doing harm." How dexterously 
did the atrocious advocate interweave, into his wily 
haranmie, foreign events with events at home, the 
Austnans who were about to take Longwy, and the 
crushed and stricken royalists who were gasping for 
deliverance! His phrases are such that one cannot 
tell whether to apply them to the one or the other. But 
patience ! The assassins will undertake to decide. 

Meanwhile, still imder the dictation of Danton, 
patriotism is dispensed — administered after the good 
old fashion. It is decreed that Longwy, guilty of havinff 
surrendered to the Austrians, ^' shsdl be destroyed and 
razed to the ground;" They want to try and believe 
themselves heroes for fear of discovering themselves 
to be ferocious brutes. But the calculation in its re- 
sults will not have been so bad. Historians will come 
who will almost faint with enthusiasm at these san- 
guinary boasts, and who will think themselves obliged to 
call those men great, whom they, like us, at first called 
atrocious. 

The law is hardly made before the execution of it 
begins. The \)arriQt& ace ^^c^iis^d. Pattrola are stationed 
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around the wall of the enclosure to arrest whoever may 
wish to flee. Armed vessels blockade the Seine above and 
below the city. It is ordered that all houses shall be 
illuminated at night ; the penalty of death is decreed for 
those who shall hinder, no matter in what way, the 
search which is about to take place. 

The grand chase commences, continues, and concludes 
without the agents of Danton encountering the smallest 
resistance. Upon the morrow all the prisons are full. 



CHAPTEE LV. 



One of the fullest of these was that which was then called, 
and is still called, L^Abhwyey the ancient feudal prison of 
the Abb6 of Saint- G-ermain-des-pr^s, which had become^ 
some years before the Bevolution, a military prison. 

It received in this capacity, the Swiss who had 
escaped the carnage of the lOth of August ; there were 
there a hundred and flfby-six, officers, as well as privates. 
The subsequent arrests brought prisoners of all con- 
ditions — journalists, priests, officers that were not Swiss^ 
employ&, high and low, of the fallen government, and 
even the brothers Sanson, the executioners of Paris, who 
were guilty of having guillotined, in the King's namOi 
some real criminals. K they had been innocent criminals, 
and had been executed in the name of Liberty, it would 
have been all quite right. 

To provide accommodation for all this number, it was 
found necessary to make use of every part of the building* 
The chapel had numerous tenants, and the sacristy also. 
It is into the latter place that we shall conduct our 
readers. 

It is night. One miserable candle, which the inmates 
of this place have just obtained with great difficulty, and 
for which they have paid a crown, is aS the light reflected 
here. Some truckle-beds are ranged along the walla^os^^ 
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we see a little stone staircase wUcli conducts to a small 
turret, that has a window to the street. 

The prisoners are at this moment ^thered in one of 
the comers of the chamber, around a bed. Upon it is 
laid a man of noble and lofty features, but evideaitly^ 
weakened by long suflFering. 

He had, in fact, had his arm broken by a ball on the 10th 
of August. Another ball had pierced his leg, while a 
sabre stroke wounded his head. Having taken, refuge in 
a house, he was discovered and dragged to the Abbaye;— 
his broken arm, the dressing of which was deranged in 
the transit, had to be re-set a second time. It was 
M. de Eedmg, a Swiss officer. 

They were speaking (of what else should they speak ?) 
of the ignoble and sanguinary despotism which had 
achieved the victoiy of the 10th of August. 

'^ I find it still difficult," said the wounded man, '< with 
my soldier's ideas, to conceive of such an utter forget- 
fcuness of the laws of war and honour. Pure and simple 
cruelty I could better understand ; but what surprises me 
is that perfidj^, which would astonish the very savages, for 
they km their prisoners but they do not attempt to 
make them pass for criminals. Yet these men, in their 
constitution, have themselves accorded a guard to the 
King ; thus they recognised his right to defend himselj^ 
and ours of defending him. And then to come by 
thousands, to fall u^on his palace, and to say and maintain, 
afterwards, that it is we wno attacked them, and that we 
are the assassins! To have announced th^ project^ 
fixed the day of the attack, openly taken their measures,— 
and then to pretend after all, that it is we who formed the 
conspiracy, we who were ready to shed the blood of the 
people ! And this is the French nation ! This the people 
calling itself the chief of nations ! But I beg^ pardon, 
Monsieur de Sombreuil ; I know well that I am givmg you 
pain. You cannot submit to think evil of your countrv." 

'* These wretches are not the nation," said the former 
governor of the Invalides. 

" No ; but where is it ? " 

^' Jt is where men of honour are to be found." 
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" Good, Monsieur de Sombreuil ! " exclaimed a young 
officer, seated on the other side of him. "Should there be 
only three in France to think as you do, we might, and 
should, say still as you have just said. * Borne is in Eome 
no longer, it is all with me.' " 

"It does me good toTiear you, Montsabray," said M. 
de Eeding. 

"And, moreover," resumed the young man, "what 
you said just now, I say with you. To what a depth of 
moral degradation they must have descended, to lie with 
such efl&^ntery, and to be cruel with such cold-blooded 
villany. I should like, even were it to cost me my 
life, to be present at one of their secret meetings; I 
should like to know what they say amongst themselves ; 
how they agree upon the deceptions to be practised, and 
the crimes to be committed." 

"Ah! Monsieur," said another prisoner, "-they are 
agreed before they meet ; — the same spirit animates them ; 
the same interest urges them on. Everything that suits 
them is good; and a deHberation is soon closed when 
every member comes to it with such principles. So much 
for the leaders ; as for the people, the matter is still more 
simple. Never was an army so obedient to the orders of 
its general, as is the multitude to those of its scheming 
rulers. Conscience, reason, and plain good sense, are afl 
banished. Those men who marched to the assault of the 
Tuileries, who were ready for it a month ago ; there are 
thousands of them who seriously believe that they were 
attacked, that their lives were Aimed at; — there are 
thousands of them who will kill us, if the order for it is 
given, with the firm conviction that they are only slaying 
the assassins of their brethren." 

"And a great deal of trouble is taken," said M. de 
Sombreuil, " in order that this should be their idea, and 
that they should not lose it. Look at the funeral feast of 
Sunday, which yesterday's journals gave an account of, — 
it had evidently no other purpose than to accustom them 
to regard as a martyr any one that may happen to fall in 
a riot. Upon a dozen placards, borne oy as manv horse- 
men, one read, 'Massacre of Nancy, Massacre oi Nimes, 
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Massacre of Avignon, Massacre of the Champ-de^Mats/ ' 
&c., &c. "Wherever the government attempted to resist, 
or wherever any rioters bit the dust, it was massacre, 
always massacre." 

" And it was Chenier who made the speech ! '* 

"Does that astonish you, Monsieur? Chenier has 
incense for every idol." 

" His brother has fled, it is said.'* 

*' I hope so. He would run a close risk of sharing the 
fate of Durosoi." 

" Thait poor Durosoi ! Little was said about his deatii, 
and but little wiU be said of it ; and yet it was the 
initiatory act of a new tyranny. "What our revolutionaries 
have long clamoured for with so much violence, the liberty 
of the press, at the very outset they crush and destroy. 
Durosoi had committed no other crime than that of beiii^ 
the editor of the Jov/rnal de Fcms^ 

" He wrote very badly." 

" He knew how to die. That is something." 

"Eh! we all know that. To die becomes a very 
ordinary occurrence now-a-days." 

"I think I heard a carriage," said M. de Eeding. 
" G-o and see, Montsabray." 

Montsabray mounted the turret. 

" "Well, what do you see ? " 

"A carriage— but I can distinguish nothing. Ah! 
yes — there are gendarmes all round it. They are bringing 
us more companions." 

He returned. 

"See," resmned M. de Sombreuil, "how we get 
accustomed to all this. One hears the sound of a 
carriage; — one goes to see who is coming. 'They are 
bringing us more companions.' One returns to one's 
seat, and all is said." 

" What would you wish me to add then ? " 

** Oh, nothing. But what is this ? Heaven save us I 
It is his violin ! " 

"And why not. Monsieur?" said a little man who 
took from under one of the beds, a violin-case, and began 
tuning his inBttumeut, 
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" l»u are a fool, Brassac ! " 
"Ta— Ta— Ta— Ta. 

** * They call me fool ! I do not grieve, 
For folly's charms exceed all measure ; 
I'll still be fool, by yotir good leaye, 
And laugh at those who lack that pleasure.' " 

"And who is the other fool that has strimg that 
rhyme ? " 

" C0II6, 1 believe, or Desaugiers. At least, if it were 

not Piron, or Favarfc, or I*faith, it is perhaps myself. 

Well, here is my treble-string broken." 

He began to look a little aged, this said Monsieur le 
Chevalier de Brassac, for it was he wRo in 1750 composed 
the music for an opera by M. de Pompignan — Sero and 
Leander, He was one of the old school, scenting the 
Garonne a league off; bom in merriment, and deter- 
mined to die in the same; a brave soldier, moreover, 
though as boastful as a coward. He had earned better 
than any one, his epaulettes of camp-marshal. 

Our prisoners resumed their conversation, but he con- 
tinued quaking and muttering, and refitting his broken 
string, which kept squeaking and breaking. At last he got 
it too short, and tnen a knot only made it worse, and 
Brassac grumbled more than ever. " Look at this rascal, 
this brigand of a turnkey ! I told him to buy a Naples 
string, and he brings me a horrible piece of packthread ! 
So much the worse, I will play without a treble-string, 
the scoundrel ! I wiU scratch his ears off." 

" And ours too, Brassac ? " said M. de Montsabray. 

" Tours ? Do not listen then." 

" You would have done better if you had made him 
buy a journal." 

" Eh ! parbleu, here are one — two — three — I told him 
to bring me all that he could find." 

" And do you keep them in your pocket ? " 

" I thought no more of them, with this rubbishing 
string." 

" Give them to me, then ; give them to me, since you 
will not read them." 
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Take them, take them. Faugh, what joaiiiakt Lb 
JPatriot — Le Bonnet Bouge. They smell of the gutter.'* 

" And of blood." 

" La Commtme de Paris, VAmi du JPeu^le** 

" Tout turnkey has done us a good turn.'* 

" Tes ! apd my treble-string ? ' 

But they leffc the fiddler, to look through the newspapers 
as quickly as possible. 

M. de Montsabray had said truly, they did smell of 
blood. There was nothing in them but one long ciy of 
death, varied through all imaginable tones, — serious, plei^ 
sant, argumentative, enthusiastic, cool, furious. Ana the 
intelligence was in unison. The death of Durosoi was 
related, and that of his companions, on the guillotine^ 
MM. de la Forte and d'Angremont, that of the royalists 
assassinated here and there, by such and such worthy 
citizens, — " avengers of the people." They recurred to 
the taking of Longwy, they spoke of that of Yerdim, 
which was not able to hold out ; and what was done to 
punish those who might be suspected of rejoicing afc 
it. They announced that the peasants of la Yendfe 
appeared to wish to rise, and as it is a received doctrine 
that every insurrection is a crime under a government 
which sprung out of an insurrection, these peasants 
must be exterminated as soon as possible. Long details 
were also given of the funeral fast of Sunday. The con- 
stitutional clergy had offered its concurrence ; — it was 
refused, for the nation did not want priests any longer, 
neither constitutional, nor otherwise ; and those who took 
the oath would soon see that they have been guilty of use- 
less cowardice. To one of those who offered their ser- 
vices, the Abb^ Charpentier, cur6 of Saint-Laurent, the 
following was the answer of a Section: "Keep thy prayers 
for the imbecile who still believe in priestly mummeries. 
Our brothers who have died for liberty have neither to 
make excuses to thy God, nor to ask pardon from him. 
If he understands his business, he will have crowns all 
ready for them ; if not, they will know how to dispense 
with them." 

The fi^te, then, had been— we will not say pagan, for 
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that would be to insult the pagans, who always convoke 
religion to their f^tes — but purely civic, as it was 
said. TJpon the grand basin of the Tuileries was a 
colossal pyramid, hung with black, and covered with 
lugubrious funereal inscriptions. Then, after a long march 
through mourning Paris, came the expiatory procession. 
Among other sacred objects borne aloof, was the famous 
petition of July 17th, '91, which had demanded the 
instant creation of the Bepublic, and been the occasion of 
the massacre of the Champ de Mars. Next came enormous 
sarcophagi, which seemed to bear mountains of corpses, 
then those banners of vengeance of which we have already 
spoken, afterwards the Law, a gigantic statue, armed with 
its sword ; followed by those to whom it was entrusted, 
the judges of this extraordinary tribunal. Behind this 
tribunal came the men who originated it, the redoubtable 
Commune of Paris, mistress of the Assembly, and of 
Prance; bearing in its ranks another colossal statue, 
that of the goddess which lent its name to crush twenty- 
five millions of men — Liberty. Lastly, there is the 
National Assembly, or at least what remains of it, for a 
great number of the members have either retired or fled ; 
and even among those who are present, there are many 
who tremble I They all bear in their hands crowns of 
laurel, which they are to place at the foot of the pyramid. 
It is there that Ch^nier will speak, that the funeral hymn 
wiU be sung of which he had composed the words, and 
G-ossec the music; there that the inaugiuration of the 
reign of Terror will be secretly sworn to, in the depths of 
many a ferocious heart. Moreover, look across the 
Tuileries. Do you not see, there upon the Carrousel, 
those two blood-red arms ? It is the closing decoration 
of the procession, the last significant word of all this 
tableau, — the machine of the worthy 'doctor Guillotine, 
recently adopted by the National Assembly. This is the 
first time that it has been allowed as a permanent appen- 
dage. It has done nothing to-day, except to figure amongst 
the decorations of the fite ; but it has the promise of a 
victim shortly, the major of the Swiss, Bachmaun, brave 
amongst the gravest, and whom the miscreants will 
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conduct to death, In a red shirt, such as they proYide 
for parricides. 

These are the things which our prisoners read in tha 
journals of M. de Brassac. There was also an abun- 
dance of decrees, so much the greater because since 
the 10th of August, the principles laid down in the 
declaration of the Eights of man, were entered among the 
revolutionary acts; properly so called, that is to say, which 
no one troubled himself to respect any longer, even in 
appearance. One law, among others, pronounced the 
positive confiscation of the goods of those who fled. To 
punish these for their flight, at the very moment when 
the prisons were crowded with those who had not followed 
their example, was abnost a matter of diversion ; bat 
the new l^ants were dazssled with despotism, and 
cruelty, as the sublime, often approaches the ridiculous. 
Another law banished from France the sdouming priests, 
yet that very law was already violated, for they had just 
imprisoned, by hundreds, those men to whom the law 
granted five days to leave the country. Another law, 
which was simply ridiculous, gave the title of Erench 
citizens to a number of foreigners, strangely selected, as it 
might happen either from the most distinguished or the 
most ignoble; Washington and Clootz, for example, were 
side by side ; and Klopstock, the author of the Mie^wik, 
was one of these chosen ones. 

Meanwhile other prisoners, lodged in the neighbouring 
chambers, or in the church itself, came from time to time 
to visit their friends of the sacristy. There was Thierry, 
the valet- de-chambre of the King ; there was M. de 
Jaucourt, a retired member of the National Assembly ; 
there was M, Lhomond, the old professor of the sixth 
class, the author of the venerable grammar which has 
outlived so many more. He found there some of his old 
pupils, and more than one tear was shed at the remem- 
brance of the time when they recited without care or 
trouble, the Bosa Boscb of Good Lhomond. 

There was also the Abb^ Lenfant, whom we cannot call 
good, but who exhibited here the best points of his 
character, being fiim tta'i ^ii^%'^Na\<i^ \ijl ^^^<^ q£ «oat)W 
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and old age. His good qualities, equally with his bad 
ones, marked him out for the hatred of the men of the day. 
He had a right to persecution, he knew it, and was 
proud of it. There was also the Abb^ de Boisgelin, the 
agent general of the clergy ; there was M. de Mont- 
morin, not the minister, but, on the contrary, one of tho 
men who dared to look the Eevolution in the face, and 
who woidd brave it even under the axe or sabre. There 

was but who is that man who speaks so 

loudly, who narrates, and gesticulates, and laughs, and 
weeps, and who makes such a stir, that it is necessary to 
remind him that he is disturbing M. de Reding ? Ah t 
Figaro, you did not foresee that one of the first who 
would bite his own fingers by the Revolution which you 
so bepraised and assisted, would be yourself, my friend, 
your own self. But listen, — he speaks of muskets, of 
cargoes, of stock. It is a matter of which nothing at all 
could be understood, except one thing, that Beaumarchais 
was here, not so much as an aristocrat, and for having been 
outdone by his friend ; as for endeavouring to intrigue 
under the republic, as he intrigued under the monarchy, 
buying, selling, and dabbling in everything, ruining and en- 
riching himself at the expense of others. The business, 
this time, was respecting sixty thousand muskets which 
Beaumarchais said he would supply, and which were 
not forthcoming. They were retained in Holland, he said. 
"Was it true ? One could not tell. The prisoners, mean- 
while, would w illin gly have dispensed with the eternal tale 
of this history, and the greater part were not very 
anxious to fraternize with this old broker. But he was so 
full of himself, his misfortimes, his muskets, and that 
rascal Hebert, a member of the Sovereign Commune, 
after having sold cheques at his plays, that he did not 
even perceive that he, who had so often jested at others, 
was now made sport of himself. However, he was here, 
as to that matter, in sufficiently good hands. The per- 
son who set him talking, was M. de Jourgniac-Saint- 
Meard, ex-captain in a ting's regiment, and formerly 
assistant-editor of the Journal de la Cour et de la Ville^ 
which he supplied chiefly with puiiB, wi^ «afc^^Q^fc'?i^«»^ 
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farces, great and little. So many were there in the 18th 
century, of those who even concealed a little ahaip- 
pointed pen in their sword-scabbard, or who atrove haw 
to make it appear so. But to laugh and to cause laugh- 
ter was now become a crime^ and it would soon be such 
to weep also. 

While M. de Jourgniac, assisted by M. de Brassac, 
amused themselves by drawing out the conceited dealer 
in muskets, our prisoners in the comer resumed their 
conversation, for which the contents of the journals 
supplied abundant materials. They tried, in vain, to 
persuade themselves that these wholesale imprisonments 
did not conceal some dark project, and that it was 
simply desired, according to official phrase, to put the 
enemies of the nation beyond the power of doing harm. 
These words themselves presented a fearful double 
meaning. Not one of the prisoners observed this aloud, 
but all read it in the eyes of the others. 

" What have you done with the VAmi du JPeuple^ 
Montsabray ? " said M. de Sombreuil. 

" M. de Chantereine had it just now. Has he taken 
it away?" 

" He read it — with an air of — did you see ? " 

But no one answered. They had all remarked the 
emotion of M. de Chantereine, an ex-officer of the King's 
constitutional guard ; their emotion resembled his too 
much, for them not to seek mutually to conceal it from 
each other. 

So they forced themselves, as by common consent, 
to give to the conversation a turn somewhat less 
melancholy ; and when the two talkers got rid of 
Beaumarchaia, they were received into the circle with 
much more pleasure than had been evinced a moment 
before. 

They had their scrip full, as usual ; they had gleaned 
among the blood, as jformerly among the flowers of the 
peaceful saloons, their complement of bon-mots, of 
anecdotes, of verses good and bad. They related with 
inexhaustible fancy the club-sittings at which they had 
been present, at the risk of being recognised and lulled ; 
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they imitated to perfection that jargon of timid phrases 
those tendernesses sprinkled with words of cruelty, those 
bloody nonsensicalities of which no age nor people 
had offered a precedent. There were some admirable 
dialogues, in which one of them, for example, personated 
Hebert, the barber; and the other the soft Barrere, 
the Anacreon of the guillotine, as some one had said, 
or some one said after, for we do not know if the 
phrase was yet known. They recited a certain letter, 
formerly inserted in the Mercury ^ where the Baron de 
Vieusac — who was this same Barrere — had managed to 
introduce the word humcmity^ fourteen times in less than 
two pages. They told so many of these, and so pleasantly^ 
that at last the vaults of the prison resounded with that 
hearty laughter which Frenchmen know how to indulge 
even when imprisoned, or under the axe. M. de Reding 
himself, who was not a Frenchman, and who was in 
great suffering, yielded more than once to the hila- 
rious contagion. It was indeed extraordinary to hear 
that old Brassac scraping his eternal violin, and qua- 
vering out the couplet with which he had enriched 
his journal. He had travestied even the revolutionary 
songs, the Oct ira, the Carmagnole, — all those burdens 
as worthless in composition, as they are wretched in 
subject. 

" I think," said M. de Eeding, " that there is another 
carriage. Go and see." 

Montsabray ascended into the observatory again. 

" Ah ! ah ! a lady this time." 

" Young ? " they cried. 

" She appears so." 

" Handsome ? " 

" Charming." 

" Can you see her from there ? " 

" Who told you that I saw her ? " 

" You say that she is charming." 

" I suppose so." 

"Ah! ah!" 

" "We ought not think badly of our neighbours." 

" And do they bring her here ? " 
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" On the contrary, they seem to refuse her admission." 

" Some weeping mistress, I suppose." 

" But she exhibits a paper. They are examining the 
paper — she enters." 

And Brassac began to chaunt a kind of ditty, in which 
a beautiful dame was represented as going to see a hand- 
some prisoner. 

But the fair lady suddenly appeared in person at the 
threshold of the sacristy, ana rushed towards M. de 
Sombreuil. It was his daughter. 

That violin, that foolish gaiety in which M. de Som- 
breuil was joining, evidently gave her a deep and 
sorrowful impression. She seemed on the point of 
checking herself, as if insulted in her sorrow by such a 
contrast, and even when she threw herself into the arms 
of her father, there was still something like reproach 
under her tears. 

At the same moment, precipitate steps and cries of 
alarm were heard in the chapel. A voice, convulsive, 
and as it were, choked with blood, exclaimed, " We shall 
all be slain — all of us, — ^but they shall not have m o 
I am dying — dying." 

It was M. de Chantereine who had just cut his throat, 
and with a last effort, he threw into the sacristy the 
journal of Marat, covered with his blood. The pri- 
fioners received the horrid baptism ; the drops were 
scattered everywhere, and even on the pallid hands of 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil. "When she disengaged 
herself from the embraces of her father, reproach was 
no longer visible in her eyes. That blood had avenged 
her only too well, and the looks of Brassac himself 
implored the forgiveness of his follies. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 



An order arrived shortly after to confine the pri- 
soners in their respective chambers. Mademoiselle de 
Sombreuil, who came to share the captivity of her father, 
was to be separated from him. She was carried away into 
the chamber occupied by Madame de Tourzel, governess 
of the royal children of France. 

After our prisoners had been shut up, and met again 
around the same bed, they were a long time without 
speaking. That blood, that voice, those fatal words, had 
chilled the bravest hearts. What the unhappy man had 
uttered, they had all said to themselves before, and 
moreover, had read it, like him, in that infernal paper ; 
but the voice of a dying man seemed to fttamp it with 
the force of a prophecy, the terror of an mexorable 
decree. 

And scarcely did ten minutes elapse when the dull 
sound of a carriage announced the arrival of aome new 
prisoner. But M. de Beding thought no longer of sending 
to look from the little tower, nor did his friend think 
of going there. 

Once, however, there was bo much stir without, that 
two or three mounted to the window. They saw Manuel, 
the solicitor of the Commune, enter with a great retinue, 
and a short time after, they saw him go out again. He 
was accompanied by a man who appeared to express the 
most lively gratitude ; a prisoner, doubtless, whom he 
came to set at liberty. They recognised Beaumarehais. 

"So much the better," said M. de Brassac. "Hia 
blood would have disgraced our own." 

M. de Brassac, we see, could be something more than 
a buffoon. 

The evening was much advanced, and the truckle-beds 
were receiving their tenants, when a new prisoner was 
introduced. The gaoler had the politeness to say, that 
he was very sorry to disturb the gentlemen^ but tho^t \^ft 
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did not know where to put the new comers ; that these 
gentlemen would, no doubt, readily find room for M. 
TAbbe Julian. 

He was received with eager welcome. He' hastened 
to press the hand of the wounded man, who murmured 
" You also ! *' 

" Yes, I also,'* said he. " Have I not well deserved 
it?" 

" Better than any of us." 

" Why better ? You did your duty ; I did mine." 

"But we were only the arms," responded M, de 
Beding. " You were the head." 

" I tried to be the heart." 

" And you failed, as we did." 

" A fearful night ! " 

" We continually recur, in the leisure of our prison 
hours, to that night, and that day of the 10th of August. 
It becomes so present to us, that we find ourselves 
speaking of it as if it was to be enacted again \ as if there 
were yet time to profit by the blunders committed, and 
to recover the victory." 

Julian seated himself near the bed, and the circle was 
again formed. He related how, after having escaped 
from the massacres of the Tuileries, he had found an 
asylum in a village near Paris ; that the eye of an enemy, 
of a former priest who had become a fiery Jacobin — we 
have no need to name him, — had discovered him in his 
retreat. They asked him what he thought of the fate 
reserved for the prisoners. He evaded the question, but 
they understood only too well that it admitted of no 
hope. They even thought that they perceived that it 
rested no longer upon conjectures ; but no one ventured 
to ask him further on the subject. 

They then returned, yielding to that sad necessity 
of which M. de Biding had spoken, to the details of the 
catastrophe. Julian could relate many incidents which 
were not generally known till some tmie after, and, of 
which many of the defenders of the palace themselves 
were hitherto ignorant. In that fatal night of the 10th 
of August, while Lowia XYI, iliut himself up with father 
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Hebert, his confessor, rehearsing his part of a martyr, 
and forgetting that of a king, Julian had never left the 
Queen's side. He pointed out to her the two lines of 
conduct, he taught her to exalt the one character by the 
other; this, indeed, was only what he had done ever 
since the death of Mirabeau. 

On that night, then, amidst the distant noise of 
the insurrection, amidst the dismal sounds of the tocsin, 
which answered each other from all the steeples in Paris, 
he had to sustain the Queen both against the fainting 
feebleness of her own heart, and against the deplorable 
apathy of the King. He had not sought to hide from 
him the prospect of martyrdom, but also to show him its 
true position; that is, after an honourable resistance, 
after the accomplishment of a painful duty. Courage 
itself, he told him, was only a kind of cowarmce if it does 
nothing but bow the head, and accept death, in order to 
deliver itself from the chances and agonies of the combat. 
He urged the King to remain at the palace ; to use all 
his resources for its defence, and, if necessary, perish 
with the last of his defenders. 

Julian, in depicting those terrible hours, emploved 
the same representations which he had doubtless then 
urged to describe the results that would foUow the 
flight of the King. He brought before his companions in 
prison their impressions of the 10th of August, and the 
gloomy sorrow which that day had left on their minds ; 
for they had all figured in the ranks of the unhappy 
army which Louis XVI. abandoned. 

" What a moment," said he, "was that in which he arose, 
looked at the Queen, and cried, *Let us fly!' The Queen 
had repelled, with indignation, the fatal idea of seeking a 
refuge at the National Assembly. The Minister of 
Marine, M. Dubouchage, had openly said that that would 
be to deliver up the King. I had spoken still more 
strongly ; for I had not feared to pronounce it cowardice, 
and that word remained indelible upon the heart of the 
Queen. But when she saw the King decide on going 
away; when he said, ^ Let us depart,^ and assumed, to 
order the flight, that tone of command whick h<^ <:A!Vb3^ 
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jaot adopt to order tlie combat — she could only bluBh and 
follow him. As for me, I stole into the recesB of the 
^window, that at least she might not have ihe sorrow o^ 
blushing before me." 

"I was long," pursued Julian, "before I recovered 
from my stupor. I regarded, unconsciously, in the dis- 
tance the gathered multitudes of the ciowd, whom the 
flight of the King inspired with new ardour ; I heard, 
unconsciously, the sorrowful reflections of those who were 
left without leader, and without orders, certain now, 
whether they offered resistance or not, to hasten on his 
ruin and their own. My thoughts were of another kind. 
I looked back over the lengthened chain of causes which 
had prepared, conducted to, and hastened that stu- 
pendous crisis ; or rather (for it was not in my judgment 
and as a mere history that I recalled these features of the 
past), I saw the whole age defiling before my eyes, men, 
events, ideas, truths, deceptions ; I seemed to encompass 
in one view, as from the summit of an eminence, all 
their connections, and their mutual bearings* I did 
not think; I saw. The emotions of that night had 
created in me, as it were, a new faculty. 

" But with that rapid apprehension of events and years 
were sometimes blended also the remembrances of the 
recent events, the scenes of the same night. One scene, 
above all, had left in my mind one of those impressions 
which one cannot express, and which become as a portion 
of our soul. 

" It was at the break of day, in a chamber of the 
Pavilion de Flore. The environs of the palace were now 
deserted, the distant noises of the night were hushed. 
That solitude, and that silence, the freshness of the 
morning, the splendours of the horizon, all that is wont 
to appease and calm the soul, only added to the gloomy 
horror of the attempt ; after such a night, such a day, it 
seemed a fearful irony that Nature should smile, and men 
appear thus calm. The towers of Notre Dame arose like 
two phantoms upon the ruddy whiteness of the heavens* 
The Queen looked frequently upon them. * Do you 
tnow/ she said to me, ^ oi '^W^i 1 «ia. thinking t ' jBat 
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I tad read her thought in her eyes. * The Queen is 
thinking,' I said to her, * of the time when she went, in 
all the glories of royalty, to kneel beneath the shadow 
of those towers.' *Yes,' she replied, *and when the 
cannon thundered, the bells sounded, and the old 

towers trembled, when the people But the people 

long have ceased to mingle their acclamations with all 
that noise. My name is again sounded by them, but 
only to be drowned by cries of death. TeU me, have I 
deserved this hatred ? ' * Madam,' I said to her, ' you 
have long known my opinion upon what has contributed 
to take from the people's love ; and this is not the moment 
in which I should repeat it.' She sighed. ' I under- 
stand. You would not reproach the dying with their 
deeds.' Then, as the sun rose all at once from the 
horizon, encircled with deep clouds of purple, * It is the 
last, is it not ? ' she said to me, as she pointed to it with 
her hand. * God only knows, madam,' was my answer. 
She shuddered. ' What, I shall not live to see it set ! ' 
And she fixed upon it her burning and tearful eyes, as if 
she wished to arrest the sun in its course, or as if her 
troubled heart had begun to pray to it, as to a visible 
Deity, to have pity upon the monarchy and upon her. But 
the luminary rose as if disdaining her prayer, and she, 
seizing upon the sinister presage which seemed written 
in its rays, ' See, it is red ! ' said she, ' the colour of 
blood ! ' Then, reusing herself quickly, ' Ah ! ' she re- 
sumed, and it was the daughter of Maria Theresa who 
spoke then, ' if this were at least the morning of a battle 
— if this red sun arose upon two brave camps enshadowed 
by their banners, ready to march, as free trom hatred as 
from fear, to encounter one the other I — then, should the 
presage be clearly for me, I would accept it with happi* 
ness ; I would salute it as a message of glory — that sun 
which should announce my death. But before these 
ignoble pikes, these hideous red bonnets, these frightful 

looks and gestures, these ferocious cries Ah ! I feel 

almost ashamed to be brave, and I would rather suffer 
myself to be assassinated than descend to defend myself. 
If we were conquerors, what should we do wltk tSaa 
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victory ? If conquered, it is massacre, or, hy favour, the 
scaffold!' The Queen was still speaking when the 
battalion, called the Marseillaise, debouched upon the 
Carrousel. They came, as if evoked by her scornful 
indignation, more frightful, more hideous than she had 
depicted them. They seemed to say, *Here we are! 
"What thou hast foretold, we will accomplish. We will 
fight first, we will slay afterwards. Tnose who shall 
escape our revenge to-day, we shall come upon another 
time!'" 

Julian was silent; but M. de Montsabray, looking 
fixedly upon him, took him by the hand. 

" Monsieur, it is not by chance that these ill-boding 
words escape you. You know more than you say respect 
ing it. Speak ! We are men ! " 

" Do you wish me ? " he replied. " I wiU speak. As 
I approached this evening from the barrier St. Jacques, 
a red light penetrated suddenly into the carriage in 
which I was confined. I looked at it. Some torches 
placed in a field, gave light to men who were digging 
pits, and I heard two of my guards talking at the side of 
the carriage. * They will not finish,' said one. * They 
must do so,' said the other, * they will work all night.' 

* These royalists little think,' said the first, with a scorn- 
ful laugh, * of the pains that are taken for them.' 

* Hush ! ' said the other, and looked at the carriage. 
That field, gentlemen, I recognised " 

" And we recognise it also," said M. de Montsabray* 
<^aoon." 

" I have finished. That field is the one beneath which 
extend the catacombs of the Tombe Isoire, It is there 
that the bones collected from the cemetery of the Inno- 
cents in '86 were borne." 

" And we shall be thrown there to-morrow," 
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CHAPTEE LVIL 



That morrow, — it was the second of September, 

One thing, in the midst of their anguish, tended much 
to afflict the prisoners who knew the dreadful certainty 
of the fate reserved for all ; and that was the security of 
those who did not wish to believe it. The sick man 
whom you know to be at the very door of death, and who 
converses with you of his projects, who speaks of years 
when he should hardly tell of hours ; it is with a pity 
simply sorrowful that you hear him make arrangements 
for the time which he will never see ; but there, at least, 
it is God who has pronounced the sentence ; God, the 
master of life, because he has given it ; and, moreover, 
who takes it away, only to restore it. But to think that 
it is a human will which by its crime is to sever the 
thread of these illusions, to see the sword hanging over him 
who speaks of hope ; — ah I this is enough to make one 
forget that the sword is suspended over one's own head ; — 
to make one only weep for those who shed no tears them- 
selves ! They talked, these unhappy men, of their children 
and their wives ; — they reckoned how long it would 
be before they could see them again, they hastened, 
with their wishes, the flight of those weary hours which 
seemed to lead them to deliverance, but which led them 
only to death. 

Others also, although they knew better, took courage 
in reflecting upon the very enormity of the deed. No ! 
they would not find executioners for that sacrilegious 
immolation ! To believe it possible would be to calum- 
niate humanity. 

The people had been cruel in the ardour of victory ; it 
could not be so in cool blood, and after the lapse of a 
month ! Had God then, so utterly abandoned France that 
he permitted it to drown itself in this deluge of blood ? 
It was impossible, absurd ! Who could believe that these 
were still the times of the massacre of Saint Baj±kQiLQi*Es^<s<^\ 
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As for Julian, equally free from illusion and from fear, 
lie waited. One might have thought he had no interest 
in the fearful solution, of whose approach his friends were 
sensible, by the palpitation of their hearts. He left to 
these their security, to others their hope; he listened 
with curiosity to those who began to beliere in God, that 
they might be a little less terrified at the cruelty of 
man ; for there are more than one among those un- 
fortunate wretches devoted to the iron of the guillo- 
tine, who have sharpened it by their criminal adhesion 
to the impieties of the age. And, even among those 
priests,, of whom the Bevolution made martyrs, how 
many were there who had hitherto had nothing of the 
priest but the gown, and nothing of the Christian but the 
appearance ! 

However, the Abbe Lenfant was not of this number. 
He had gone through the age without allowing himself to 
be infected by its pollutions, but he had remained equally 
inaccessible to the influence of the new ideas respecting 
truth and humanity. As an old Jesuit, the desiruction 
of the order had taken from him only the name, if even it 
had taken that, for it was always said, " The Abbe 
Lenfant, the old Jesuit.^* But the Abbe Lenfant was 
not the Jesuit sharper, intriguiag and complaisant; 
he was, as we have said, the opposite type of the 
Jesuit, severe, lordly, and inflexible. He was known as 
the author of the " Letter add/ressed to the King^s council 
tipon the project of granting the civil state to J^rotestemts.*^ 
And as he showed himself in 1787 in this letter, intolerant 
as a Letellier, coolly and openly cruel, so also he showed 
himself in 1792 in the imprisonment at the Abbaye. It 
was wonderful to hear him argue against M. de Jaucourt, 
a Protestant, and a good one. He feared, it was said, to 
appear to have softened the rigour of his principles 
through community of suflferinff. The wild beasts forget 
their mutual animosities at the sound of thunder, the 
Jesuit gloried in retaining his. Persecuting kings, 
according to his opinion, were only guilty of one fault, 
that of not persecuting with sufficient perseverance, of 
not having extirigateS "\ijstes^, T<iQ>\» ^aio^ l^ranch. The 
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presence of Julian, wBoee heresies lie knew of, also 
excited him, no doubt, to show himself so much the 
more orthodox in wishing for persecutions. Torque- 
mada himself would have added nothing, and taken 
nothing away. M. de Jaucourt at last, answered him 
no longer ; Julian had not opened his mouth. 

The journals were brought in the morning. Julian 
took one of them, the Abbe another, M. de Jaucourt a 
third. At the end of a short time the Abbe said :— 

" There is no news to-day." 

" None at aU," said M. de Jaucourt. 

" I am more forttmate than you," said Julian, " I have 
Z'Ami du J^ev/aley 

The tone oi that word forttmate indicated suflBciently 
the nature of the intelligence. 

" Let us see," said they ; and Julian remarked, in the 
case of the Abbe, that painful tension of an agitated 
man, who prepares himself to receive any event without 
discovering emotion. 

He re-opened the journal, leaning his back against 
a window; and, with a deep unfaltering voice, as if 
he wished to spare every one else, but his two inter- 
locutors, the horror of what he was about to read. He 
read as follows : — 

" The people has at last shaken off its lethargy ; it has 
shown how it can get rid of the traitors who would have 
broken the unity and indivisibility of the country. The 
town of P has given " 

" Is not the name there ? " said the Abbe. 

" No," said Julian. " I will proceed has given a 

fine example, which will be followed, we do not doubt, 
everywhere where patriotism numbers her devoted hearts 
and strong arms. It has discovered that it was of no use 
to send to death, from time to time, a few of the chiefs of 
the conspiracy against the people ; that it was not 
even sufficient to destroy them all at once, while 
their memory, living in their families, endangered in 
their children the perpetuation of that spirit of revolt 
against the sovereignty of the nation. It has then been 
decided that the justice of the people ahouLi ^tc^^ ^^^o^ 
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one blowall the relations of conspirators — ^fothersymothers, 
wives, and children—" 

" The monsters ! " exclaimed the Abbe. 

But Julian seemed so much the more cold as he drew 
near to the most horrible of the details. 

"Consequently, all measures are taken* The guilty 
are lulled into security bj appearing to forget them ; the 
patriots are secretly armed, their work is allotted to 
them, and at an appointed signal they begin to accom- 
plish it. We pass over the precise details — we know 
only that the soldiers of the nation have been worthy 
of her and of their cause. One of the first on whom 
the stroke has fallen, has been M. de C " 

" Is not the name there ? " exclaimed the Abb^. 

** It is not here." 

"His body was cast through the window, and the 
patriots, filled with new ardour, have hastened to &esh 
acts of justice." 

" Cannibals ! " murmured the Abb6. 

" They have discovered," proceeded Julian, '* that they 
cannot account any innocent among the enemies of the 
people, and that all pity would be a crime. Blood has 
flowed ; it has washed and purified the soil of liberty. 
The babe at the breast crushed " 

" Enough ! " cried the Abbe, " enough ! enough ! " 

" Crushed against the walls " 

" Enough, I tell you ! Enough ! You will make me 
ill. I shall end by being fearful when the murderers 
shall come. In the name of God — enough!" 

Julian read on still, "We will spare the atrocious lines 
which followed. 

At last the Abb^ took the paper from him. " Give it 
me — give it me, — I will read it myself if I wish to know 
it. I like that better than to hear you. Where is it 
— ^that article ? Show me." 

But Julian, looking him in the face, said, " The article, 
monsieur ? It is not there." 

" I understood it," said M. de Jaucourt. 

" And I see," resumed Julian, " that Monsieur begins 
also to undexstaa&.\\i. T^^,M.Qn;i^v^\ir^thatisit. Instead 
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of reading, I related. I have only omitted the date — 
something like two hundred — let us see — two hun* 
dred and twenty years ago. Two hundred and twenty 

years and eight days. The town of P might well be 

JParis, and that M. de C , who was thrown from the 

window, was called, I believe, Coligny. But enough of 
irony,'* he continued, changing his tone. 

"Your horror is a verdict which you would vainly 
attempt to recall. Tou said monsters, I think, and 
cannibals. Those who put the dagger and the axe into the 
hands of these monsters and cannibals, wore our gown, 
Monsieur ; and, it is hardly five years since, a man was 
found who would have brought back from its bloody grave, 
the standard under which these murderous atoocities 
were then committed. That man is yourself. Do not 
say that you did not advocate murder — ^you advocated that 
which leads to it, you said all, except the final word. And 
how can you be astonished, after this, that others also raise 
their blood-stained banner ? What your friends of the 
sixteenth century did in the name of religious unity, our 
masters of to-day do in the name of political unity. The 
Church arrogates to herself the monopoly of faith ; would 
you add to it the monopoly of cruelty ? Do not fear : 
they may imitate, but they cannot equal her. In that 
history, which I gave just now, I was obliged, in order 
to be a faithful historian, to calumniate Marat himself; 
his horrible journal never counselled nor approved a 
massacre on such a scale ; and if he does ask for three 
hundred thousand heads, he would at least make choice 
of them, before they are cut off". As for the rest, I had 
only to alter two or three words, and put nation instead 
of church, liherty instead oi faith, patriots in place of 
catholics. I saw you become indignant, that this atrocious 
despotism should be exercised in the name of the nation ; 
— was that, then, more lawful in the eyes of humanity and 
reason, which dictated in the name of the Church, and 
which proposed to exercise authority over that principle 
in man which is the least to be fettered, and which Qod 
himself leaves free — the conscience ? The reflections 
which we make here, under the imprisonm.eat <i£ "^^^ 

TOL. n, T* ^ 
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Eevolution, have been made hj millions, we may safely say, 
under the imprisonment of the Church; and i^ as ia 
probable, we shall not go forth alive, it will still be better 
than going forth to the tortures of the stake. No, no ! 
there never has been, and there never will be better 
instructors in despotism than we have been, nor .better 
examples of cruelly than we have furnished. I say we, as 
you see ; for since I have retained this gown, I will 
undergo its penalty, like others. But when the assassins 
. . . they are coming, I think . . . Do you hear ? . . . 
When the assassins, I say, have taken from me . , . Tea 
. . . You hear the noise, the cries ; it seems that it is 
beginning . . . "When they have taken my life slowly 
from me in the midst of tortures, they will not take from 
me the thought, that a terrible retribution lies beneath it 
all. As a man, I may reproach them with their crimes ; 
aa a priest, I can only be silent, and die ! " 



CHAPTEE LYIII. 



The cries, indeed, and the tumult, were distinctly 
heard ; but as yet the noise was still outside. The 
gaolers came hastily to require the prisoners to return 
into their chambers, where they were secured. 

The tenants of the sacristy had the sad advantage of 
knowing first of all respecting this tumult. They were 
mute with terror. They had perceived, from their 
tower, five carriages directing their course slowly towards 
the prison, surrounded by a furious multitude. They 
slew, as they went on, the unhappy men whom they con- 
tained. The carriages stopped before the gate. Ten 
corpses were thrown out upon the pavement, and the 
work of slaughter recommenced. Of the thirty prisoners, 
all of them priests, who filled the five carriages, eight or 
ten only escaped their murderers for the time, by rushing 
through the gateway of the Abbaye. 

But the crowd|\)e;ii\i on \i\oo^^^^^^«sfe^\ft ^oter^ and 
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tlieir words told plainly enough that this was not a simple 
riot, against which one might hope for assistance, but a 
preconcerted assault, a cowp de main which would yield 
to no obstacle. 

They were coming, then, it can no longer be doubted. 
This day is the last for the unhappy men confined in the 
prison ; they have no longer to wait, like common cattle, 
for the arrival of the butcher. 

Oh ! what moments were those ! A hundred historians 
have related those frightful scenes of anguish ; and it 
always seems to us, in reading them, that they have not 
said enough, that we might say more, that we might say 
it better. We make the attempt in spite of ourselves, 
and then always find ourselves too cold, or too feeble, or 
if we try to force ourselves, — ^we are but trifling and bom- 
bastic. Words fail us, and ideas, which are always so fertile 
in suggestions, only return to us the same. We are 
loath to express so tamely what we believe ourselves to 
have felt so deeply and so well ; and, like the painter who 
wishes to mingle in the horrors of a battle, we almost 
regret that we did not witness the massacres, that we 
might depict them more worthHy. 

We should have seen the massacre, one by one, of the 
himdred and fifty-six Swiss prisoners. They had not 
shrunk from the bullets on the 10th of August, but they 
shrunk from that horrible death. They were heard to cry 
for mercy ; they were seen to draw back in terror, within 
the gate, beyond which they beheld the sabres and pikes of 
their murderers. One of these dared to make an appeal 
to their courage. " Let us see ! who will pass the first ?" 
" I will ! " exclaimed a young officer. " Farewell, com- 
rades, farewell ! " He went out. The brutes, who awaited 
him, for an instant became men once more ; they opened, 
by involuntary movement, to let him pass. But he had 
hardly gone two paces from the threshold, before the 
butchers returned to their ferocity. They gathered round 
him, they pressed against him, they enclosed him with a 
wall of steel, and he threw himself upon the pikes, like 
Winkelried, at Sempach. He died, and the others fol- 
lowed him. 
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We should have seen the assassins, when that was 
done, recollect, all at once, that yet one Swiss was wanting 
to complete the heap of dead. They go to seek him. It 
is Eeding. Why haci he not gone ? he would have spared 
them the trouble ; for he heard from his bed the cries of 
his slaughtered brethren, and no one would have shown 
them better than he, how to die. His companions in 
the chamber fell down to beg mercy for him : Julian was 
silent, but tried to shelter him with his own body. 
"Away with thee, priest ! " cries one of the executioners; 
"thy turn will come.*' They thrust him aside, and fell 
him to the ground ; Eeding is carried off. . A man takes 
him upon his shoulders, his legs uppermost, dragging his 
head along the ground. His wounds open afresh, they 
pluck from its settings the broken arm, and he moans 
with agony. A man who comes from behind, perhaps out 
of humanity, cuts his throat with his sabre. 

We might have seen the same horrors, commencing at 
the same moment, or a little after, in nine several prisons, 
and continue without hinderance, finishing only when the 
last victim had fallen. 

We should have seen, too, that most horrible scene of 
all, the head of the Princess de Lamballe carried about 
upon a pike before the windows of the Temple, and the 
Queen forced to look at it. 

We should have seen But let us keep to what our 

prisoners of the Abbaye could see from their tower. 

They saw that infiamous farce, which the men, who had 
commanded the massacre, acted before the people. The 
Commune sent, to stop the assassins, the very men 
• whose facile instruments these assassins were. Their 
orders, ingeniously worded to excite to murder while 
appearing to advise forbearance, came to the victims as a 
last and irrevocable sentence of death. 

They.saw that other farce, less atrocious, but inconceiv- 
ably shameful— that of the deputations of the National 
Assembly, Its tremblins: messengers repeated, or very 
nearly, what those of the Commune had done. It charged 
them, moreover, only to supplicate the executioners, and 
to give them no oider^. 1\. Vv^^i m^de them irresponsibly, 
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and by dozens ; jet, as long as the massacre lasted, it 
thought proper to forget, that it had the right of making 
them. The Girondists were not yet openly to repudiate 
these consequences of the 10th of August, their work -, they 
were to become humane only when the power should have 
passed from their hands ; little less bloody than those of 
their rivals. They had been reckoned as demi-great men ; 
they were little else, at that time, but villains. 

While these harangues, either atrocious or cowardly, 
served hardly as an interlude in the murderous work, 
night came to overshadow the scene, but not to hide it» 
The torches placed in the street, and in the court, 
reflected in the blood, their lurid glare. On the right 
hand and on the left lay heaps of corpses, and in a space 
left open in the centre, had collected a black pool of 
gore. It was there that the victims were finished — 
finished, we say, for there were few who had advanced 
thus far before these butchers commenced their work 
upon them. Happy were those who speedily received a 
mortal stroke. But the executioners did their utmost to 
make them feel the stroke of death. Some were seen 
stopping the impatient arm of their companions; the 
wounded were frequently permitted, in the madness of 
their terror, to run upon the slippery stones, to fall 
down, to rise again, to make another efibrt to escape, 
and at length to fall with their face to the ground, and 
be stifled in their own blood. 

Thus did Thierry, the King's valet-de-chambre, attempt 
to run when mortally wounded, — thus he fell and ex- 
pired. But neither his terror, nor the thrusts of the 
pikes around him, could tear from his soul the remem-* 
brance of his dethroned master. He was seen, while 
weltering in his blood, to raise himself upon one arm, 
and to wave his hat with the other, as he cast into 
the teeth of the executioners a final " Vive le Eoi ! '* 

Our prisoners went from the sacristy to the tower, 
and from the tower to the sacristy ! Thev came down 
in haste, sickened, and, as it were, overwhelmed with 
terror ; they reascended, the moment after, to descend 
^ain with the same feelings, oad t^ \»Vcc^^ N}^^\s^« 
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selves on their face upon the still warm bed, which 
had borne Reding, as they stopt their ears to the sounds 
of misery and murder. Per it was he whom they saw 
in every new victim, — he whose last cries resounded in 
the despairing cries of all. The assassinations without, 
could not but renew the vivid impression of that murder 
seen so closely, and in which every one felt as if his own 
life were taken. The door of the chamber was hardly 
closed upon the assassins when a crimson stream came 
slowly flowing underneath, into the very midst of the room. 
It was the blood of Eeding, just shed in the corridor. 

That frightful track was seen no longer, since the night 
had set in, but they fancied they could see it still. In 
crossing the chamber, they went a long way round ; it 
seemed as if the fatal stream had grown larger and larger 
in the darkness, and that it would finish by spreading over 
the chamber. A feeble ray, reflected from the glare of 
the streets, came through the grated windows, but the 
va,ulted roof, so high and black, scarcely returned a 
glimmer of it. The prisoners could only see each other, 
as pale phantoms, and when the moon arose above the 
neighbouring houses, the first ray which entered, fell upon 
the blood of Reding ! 

Julian at the same time was discovered upon his knees. 
He prayed, but with a calm which plainly showed that 
his prayer was already answered. And in fact it was so, 
and he was prepared. Indeed, one might have felt per- 
suaded of that the previous evening, and still more, smce 
the commencement of the massacres. "No one had for 
his companions in misfortune, words better fitted to 
strengthen their hearts, nor a more complete and well- 
founded contempt of death. 

But what words could be addressed to those who, like 
M. de Sombreuil, had two lives to lose ? He did not 
know what had become of his daughter. Although 
she had entered of her own accord, she might be in- 
cluded in that indiscriminate carnage ; she was perhaps, 
even now, no longer in existence ! The old soldier felt 
his heart give way at that thought, and another cause of 
terror froze his soul; he feared lest he should sho^ 
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himself weak before the executioners, lest he should 
not fall as became a man of noble blood, and as he would 
have fallen in his yo]ith at Fontenoy. 

Hours succeeded hours, and murders followed upon 
murders. Prom time to time there was heard the dull 
sound of the receding wagon, carrying the dead to the 
catacombs. 

A bright light shone suddenly under the door. The 
door was opened. Some men with naked sabres, and 
standing in the blood which lay black upon the floor, 
pronounced a name. It was that of M. de Sombreuil. 

" And mv daughter ! *' he exclaimed. " What have 
you done with her ? " 

" You must come with us." 

And he followed, or rather, for the soldier revived 
in him, he went before them. 

The prisoners listen, expecting that he too would be 
murdered in the corridor. But no, that is reserved for 
others. They only cause him to be carried away. 

A short time after a frightful noise arose in the court. 

They are murdering him, no doubt ! The prisoners 
remain fixed to their places, the tower is empty, no one 
ascends it. Who could go there to see the old man 
destroyed, who was just now in their company ? 

" Well, I will go,'* said Julian. " There will be no 
friend at his funeral; let there, at least, be one at his 
death ! " 

He ascended — and beheld what has been so often 
related, and so often sung. Mademoiselle de Sombreuil 
endeavouring to rescue her father from the assassins, 
covering him with her body, warding off the blows, 
suppliant and proud at the same time, weeping, plead- 
ing, and even threatening ; and, at last, wringing from 
that pack of hungry wolves, the first pardon which they 
had accorded. Tnere was, as is tiown, a second : 
Cazotte, the scholar, who was saved by his daughter, as 
Sombreuil had been. Cazotte, like Sombreuil, after- 
wards came to the scaffold. The chiefs of the Revolution 
recognised in the people only the right of murder. 
. '* But already ^ey are eager to regain the loat tvm&. 
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Cries of " Another ! another ! " resound more loudly 
than ever. Another appeared, and was cut to pieces ; 
another besides, and then many more. Not more im- 
patiently did the beasts in the amphitheatre await the 
Christians, in the early persecutions of the Church. . 

However there was an interval between every death. 
Our prisoners remarked this circumstance. They were 
not, then, killed altogether at hazard, they thought ; some 
previous formalities were taking place. "What were 
they ? Had they any chance whatever of escape ? 
But that glimmer of hope, as they soon discovered, 
was but one torment the more. It weakened their 
courage : those who had felt prepared for death, were 
alarmed at finding themselves prepared to hope stUl 
for life. 

But death soon recommenced its work, with such fury, 
that it seemed to wish to spare them this delusion. 
The interval between the massacres became shorter 
and shorter. They came to seek M. de Yaugirard, an 
old officer of the French guards, and two minutes after, 
he was dead. They came to seek a former member of the 
body-guard, M. Desfontaines, and scarcely had he time to 
reach the court, when his last cries reached them, followed 
presently by those of others. 

Few fell, indeed, however courageous they might be, 
without giving vent to some of those piercing cries, which 
anguish extorted from them. The prisoners endeavoured 
to profit by that frightful indication of what was going on 
without. " Our most important occupation," as one of 
their number remarks,* " was to ascertain the position 
which we should take in order to receive death the least 
painfully when it came to our turn to enter the place of 
massacre. We used to send from time to time, some of our 
companions to the window of the tower, to inform us of the 
position taken by the unhappy men who were being slain, 
that we might determine, from their report, the one we 
ought to take. They informed us that those who ex- 
tended their hands suffered, generally, much longer than 
the others, l)ecav\ae the aabre-strokes were deadened 
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befell they fell upon the head ; that there were even 
some whose hands and arms fell before their bodies, 
while those who held them behind, suffered much less. 
It was on such horrible details that we could delir 
berate; calculating upon the advantages of that last 
position, and mutually advising each other to take it 
when our own turn should come." 

And now, who will first put this lesson into practice ? 

They come, — ^they cry, "For you, Brassac!*' And 
Erassac goes out whistling. But they shudder at this 
, display of bravado, at the most fitting only in a battle. 
No one desires to go and see how Brassac will fall. 

They listen. There is no cry. They listen still, yet 
stiU no sound. Doubtless, he is dead, and he has died as 
he promised. The boaster has remained brave. 

But a laugh is heard in the corridor. Laughter! 
Laughter here ! They come near. Brassac ! Yes ; it 
is his voice ; it is his laugh ! The door opens, — it is he. 
They have acquitted him, he says ; he is come to seek 
his violin, The gaolers too are laughing. But he 
suddenly stops; he perceives that his madcap folly 
is sheer cruelty* He throws away his violin, he 
embraces, with tears in his eyes, the companions whom 
he leaves to suffer; and the gaolers leave him paler, 
and more overcome, than any of those who went forth 
to die. 

So passed that night; so also passed the morrow, 
and the night which followed it. Those who were to 
expire the last had not yet endured a third part of their 
Bufferings. 

In the morning, a communication was reopened 
between the sacristy and the chapel. Julian heard a 
solemn voice, whicn spoke of God, and of death : the 
prisoners of the chapel listened in silence, kneeling, and 
receiving comfort. He kneeled with the others, and 
forgetting what the man had been, he could see in him, 
who was speaking, only the Christian and the martyr. A 
quarter of an hour after, the Abbe Lenfant had received 
his crown of martyrdom. 

All. were now able to go aiidob^et^^>^QVfiL^^^Ks^'et^ 
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this interminable carnage. The odour of the blood, 
moreover, came to them in all the recesses of the prison. 

And now bodily tortures were added to moral ones. 
It was nearly twenty-four hours since they had tasted 
food or drink. As tor hunger, few of them thought of 
that ; but their thirst, heightened by such violent excite- 
ment, was fearful. In vain did the survivors every time 
the jailors came for a victim, beseech them, at least, 
to spare them this preliminary punishment. Their 
entreaties were unheeded. If they offered money, they 
were answered that it was of no use to them, since they 
would have enough of their money when they were dead. 
At last, however, in the afternoon, they brought them 
a little water. 

Some frightful suicides added their horrors to those of 
the massacres. One unhappy man dashed out his brains 
against a wall ; a second against the iron- work of a door ; 
another plunged an old knife into his breast ; but alas ! 
the jagged blade would not penetrate to his heart. 
Others, still, having become mad with terror, exhibited 
here and there their sad extravagances, their childish 
weeping, and their laughter, still more afflictive than their 
weeping. 

Julian had found some friends in the chapel. Among 
others, M. de Clamiere the elder, the officer of guards. 
He was surprised to see him so crushed ; he did not 
recognise him in that abasement. Alas ! it was only an 
hour since they had carried away his father. He was 
summoned himself shortly after, and he rejoined him in 
the catacombs. 

The groups gradually grew thinner; they wearied 
themselves with seeking to discover the order in which 
their names were called, and every new summons tended 
to overthrow the calculations wnich they thought they 
could found upon the others. Chance and caprice were 
plainly the only rule ; they had to tremble each time, and 
to die whenever a fresh victim was sent for. Some, over- 
come by fatigue, fell asleep ; and this circumstance was 
doubly frightful when they had to be awakened to be led 
forth to death. 
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At last, when the second night came, there were in the 
chapel and in the sacristy only a few weak and motionless 
men, who were astonished to find themselves yet alive, 
and still possessing the power of thought. A few excla- 
mations of " Pardon for those who remain ! '* had sounded 
towards evening under the windows, but the massacre 
had continued. It was certainly said, also, that the 
kind of rough tribunal before which they were taken had 
acquitted many persons, beside M. de Brassac ; but they 
were ignorant who had been spared, and knew only, too 
well, who were dead. 



CHAPTEE LIX. 



MiniaGHT had just sounded, when Julian was sum- 
moned. 

He felt what he had seen so many others feel. It was 
in itself almost a deliverance to have death no longer at 
an unknown distance, but close by and before him. 

Two men had seized him. On coming into a lighted 
corridor, he saw that he was already marked with their 
seal. Five bloody fingers were traced upon his sleeve. 

A stifled hum which boded evil indicated from afar the 
hall of the tribunal. ' A voice was heard which exclaimed, 
" You do not judge me — ^you assassinate me ! " and a voice 
which responded, " I clear my hands of it. Take away 
M. de Maille ! *' Julian saw him pass. He recognised 
one of the defenders of the chateau, wounded in the 
combat, and with his arm still in a sling. He heard him 
slain at a few paces from him. 

The chamber was dark and close; the smell of the 
carnage mingled with that of a tavern. Towards the 
middle was a table, upon which stood two candles, papers, 
pipes, pistols, bottles, and a bust — that of Eousseau. 
Around were ten men, seated or standing, who were the 
judges. Behind them were some benches, on which were 
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Btretched in sleep, some persons who were there no doubt 
to supply any deficiency in the number. 

But look, if you have strength to do so, into the midst 
of their black amphitheatre. That man who stands 
there, in a grey coat, with a large sabre at his side, is the 
president, MaUlard. You have seen him at the siege of 
the Bastille ; you might have seen him again at all the out« 
breaks, on the 5th of October, the 20th of June, and the 
10th of August ; brave and cruel, an heroic assassin. But 
even fury itself, with him, goes on at a measured pace. 
The door-keeper, Maillard, is the man of forms ; he will 
shed streams of blood, but he will not have a single drop 
to fall unless a judge, and that judge himself, has 
solemnly pronounced the sentence. Look at that im* 
passible figure, grave and colossal (for Maillard was 
nearly six feet in height), see that carriage, equally cool 
and dignified, whether he commands his butchers to 
remain quiet and wait, or whether he says, " Take away 
Monsieur," which signifies " Kill him ! " He would be 
the man to say, like Dandin in the Fleadera^ 

** Obtain a writ, for I must go to sleep.*' 

And' it is he who has sent the prisoners of the Abbayo 
to sleep at the catacombs. 

It has been said that the jury, with which he thought 
proper to surround himself was taken from among the 
murderers ; others assure us, on the contrary, that he 
had chosen some small tradesmen of the neighbourhood, 
and that their silence, and their pallor, and the readiness 
with which they showed themselves merciful when the 
terrible president thought proper to allow them, suffi- 
ciently proved what this service was to them. There 
were most probably some from both sources ; particularly 
as the tribunal was several times renewed ; but Maillard 
was, in reality, the absolute and only judge. He did not 
inquire their opinions separately, and he did not collect 
their votes ; a look to the right or to the lefb was 
enough to make his sentence that of the jury. More- 
over, what he read in their eyes was always conformed to 
what he was abou\i \iO ^xo^o^^* 
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It has been asked if it was just that the name of this 
man should remain encircled with more horror than that 
of so many others, and should become the symbol, as it 
were, of those fearful days. He was desirous of the mas- 
sacres — of this there can be no doubt, — yet still it was 
something that he wished to regulate them. If he pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon several hundred persons, 
he saved forty-three. Then, it is added, he was sincere ; 
he believed that he was fulfilling a duty. The register of 
the prison, on the margin of which he wrote, during the 
sitting, the fate of each prisoner, has been preserved to us. 
The writing is good, large, bold, and monumental, — that of 
a man who is completely his own master, who has neither 
diflBiculties nor fear, but a perfect security both of mind 
and conscience. If the question could rest there, it is 
thus it should be settled. Yes truly, it is not logical to 
execrate Maillard more than the others ; and if we wished 
to set him by himself, the exception ^ould perhaps be 
logically in his favour. It remains to inquire it it belongs, 
to logic to offer a solution to these sanguinary questions, 
or at least, from what logic we are to seek for it. We 
ourselves recognise in these things only the first impres- 
sion, namely, that of the heart ; and Maillard, before that, 
sunk, from the very next day, in the judgment of his own 
friends, as in that of the friends of his victims. The 
Revolution boasted of its most atrocious servants, but it 
did not dare to boast of MaiUard. In spite of his indis- 
putable capacity, it gave him no charge nor employment 
whatever. When he descended from his tribunal at the 
Abbaye, he disappeared, and remains as if enshrouded in 
blood. 

Julian recognised among the jurors a former servant of 
the Duchess de Luxembourg — an alarming circumstance, 
if he could have been alarmed ; for the men of that class 
who had passed into the ranks of the Revolution were 
generally the most merciless of all. 

But Julian came there with the certainty of death. 
The tribunal had acquitted none of the men of the 10th 
of August, nor any priest. The sentence, then, was 
doubly sure. 
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One of the men whom he thought had been put to 
death an hour since, was then being judged; that 
Jourgniac St.-Meard, who was known to be such another 
as Brassac, who would have returned to seek his violin, 
if such had been his vocation. 

It was wonderful to hear him open his defence. 
He faced all the accusations and objections openlj 
and skilfully, seriously and pleasantly ; v^y much aided, 
besides, by" the manifest absurdity of several of the 
charges mentioned in the register, particularly that of 
having furnished recruits to the army of emigrants. They 
listened and laughed; a spectator would have scarcely 
guessed that the life of a man hung on this thread. 

But many other things would have reminded the 
spectator of the stem reality. Hearken to St.-M^ard 
himself, in that quaint account which we have already 
cited. 

"My certificates," said he, "were being examined, 
when we were interrupted by the arrival of a prisoner, 
who took my place before the president. Those who held 
him said it was another priest who had been found in the 
chapel. After a very short examination, he was dragged 
away and massacred. That business being finished, I 
reappeared before the tribunal." 

He had hardly regained the thread of his ideas, when a 
new tragedy came in his way. 

The gaoler comes, exclaiming that a prisoner is escap- 
ing by the chimney. Maillard answers that they can 
only nre some shots at him, and that, as to the rest, if he 
escapes, the gaoler will answer for it with his head. The 
shots are fired, and the prisoner neither falls nor 
descends. He cannot, however, be gone out, for the 
aperture is grated. Some straw is then lighted, and he 
falls, half-smothered, his wrist broken by a musket-ball, 
and is dragged away to the murderers. It was M. de 
Montsabray. Left alone in the sacristy, it was only then 
that he had thought of flight, for it would not have 
occiirred to him to separate himself from a single one of 
his companions in death. 

And St.-Meard, with unequalled coolness, continued 
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to plead his cause. He acknowledged that lie had been 
a royalist, " but I have never," said he, " been paid for 
being so." He then declares, that he has never taken 
part in any political matter, never signed any petition, 
that he has done absolutely nothing that could furnish 
matter for any accusation whatever. 

The plainness of his defence made it so much the 
easier to resort to condescension ; the soi-diso/nt door- 
keeper was flattered to see himself treated so much like a 
judge. Then, they had just had two men to immolate, and 
under circumstances peculiarly stimulating to the some- 
what wearied ardour of the butchers ; and they were not 
quite so eager about having another to demolish so quickly. 
St.-M^d is acquitted, and by a strange reversal of 
the scene, for which other absolutions have already made 
way, they embrace him, they congratulate him, and 
lead him away almost in triumph. 

But abeady are their looks cast upon the prisoner 
who awaits them. Judges and executioners promise 
themselves that thev will not miss their revenge. 

They place him before the table. Madllard was just 
affixing his large signature to the registered notice of 
the acquittal of St.-Meard, when he raised himself again : 
" Your name ? " said he. 

" The Abbe Juliau." 

" A nonjuring priest ? '* 

" Tes, monsieur." 

The two men who held him made a movement to lead 
him away. The avowal that he had just made had been 
the sentence of death for all the other priests. 

But the president seemed to endeavour to recollect his 
features. 

"Stop a moment," said he. "You were at the 
Tuileries, this register informs me." 

" Yes, monsieur." 

" With the assassins of the people P " 

" There were no other assassins at the Tuileries than 
those whom you brought there." 

One may easily imagine the tumult which followed 
these words. 
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" He calls us assassins ! Away with him to death ! " 

And Julian, turning himself, said, " Do you wish me 
to prove that I am right P '* 

But his coolness overcame them. They cried out, and 
yet they did not take him away ; the two men pressed 
nis arm with rage, and yet did not remove him. 

Maillard regarded him with growing attention. 

"I have it!'* said he at kst» "I saw you at the 
Bastille.'' 

« That is possible." 

" You sought to hinder the victory of the people." 

" I prevented it from disgracing itself by an additional 
atrocity." 

And the butchers cried again, "Away with him to 
death ! " 

And Julian, turning himself again, said to them calmly, 
" I see plainly that I shall have been right." 

And Maillard, as if fascinated, hesitated. One of the 
jurors, the one whom Julian recognised, wrote rapidly 
some words on a paper. 

" What did you do at the Tuileries ? " resumed the 
president. " Were you fighting against the people ? " 

" My gown did not permit me to do that." 

" You were one of the counsellors of the Austrian ? " 

" Of the Queen ? Yes, monsieur." 

" And what advice did you give her on that day ? " 

" To resist even to death." 

The clamouris redoubled at this word ; the executioners, 
as if awaking all at once to the knowledge of their 
inaction, rush towards Julian. Maillard, who does not 
wish that he shall be killed in the chamber, hastens to 
signify that he is about to pronounce sentence. He 

puts on the cap — still observant of forms, — and But 

the juror who was writing passes a note to him. He 
casts his eyes upon it, and a manifest astonishment is 
depicted on his features. He is silent, and gazes on 
Julian. Then, handing the paper to him, he asks, " Is 
that true which is written there ? " 

And Julian after looking at it, answers, " It is true." 

" Citizens," said the president, " you have heard the 
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answers of the accused. The justice of the people has 
not stricken the most guilty, and it will now stop before 
this man. Silence ! I have not finished. The justice 
of the people, I say, will sheath her sword before this 
man. You cannot put him to death. He is the son 
of Eousseau.'* 

There was a moment of complete stupor. That 
revelation was so strange, that many of them appeared 
not even to comprehend it ; many also, no doubt, did not 
feel the consequence, and thought that a son of Eousseau 
become an aristocrat was only the more criminal. A 
mere nothing would have turned the balance ; — a word 
uttered from a corner of the chamber, would have 
annulled the decision of the president, and infused 
vengeance into every sword. 

They were silent. The outburst, when at last it came, 
was such as had followed the acquittal of Saint-Meard, 
but much more boisterous and excited ; for the murderers 
had to blind their eyes in order to forgive themselves for 
sparing one so guilty. They rush towards him with an 
ardour that he might well doubt whether it was not to 
kill him ; the intoxication of blood, like that of wine, 
has its compassion beside its fury. They kiss Julian's 
hands, nay, he even observed some in tears. They 
compel him to mount upon the table of the Tribunal, 
that they may aU see him. They endeavour to discover 
in his features, those of his father ; they almost reproach 
themselves with not having recognised them there. The 
grand intelligence comes to the executioners outside, — 
to the spectators in the street; and as they have not 
heard the replies of Julian, a strange story, like those 
with which Marat had fed the populace, is on the instant 
fabricated. It is the aristocrats, it is the court, that have 
found means to imprison the son of Rousseau, in order 
that the people, being misled, might involve him in the 
chastisement of the guilty. They are indignant, they 
are wroth, they are exasperated ; the men in the hall, who 
know the truth of the matter, yield to the electrical 
impression from without. Julian is taken from the 
table. Two men place him upon their shoulders, another, 
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taklDg the bust, precedes them ; and the crowd bursts 
out into shouts of Vive Bousieau! Mfulkrd and his 
jurors join their acclamations to those of the multitude, 
and he who had come forth to die, was carried in triumph 
over the mangled corpses of his companions in prison. 

Julian accepted life, but not this abominable homage. 
At the risk of forcing the tiger to recollect whom it held 
in its now merciful claws, he struggled against these 
deafemng transports, but no attention was paid to his 
resistance, and his voice was lost in the tumult. He 
resisted, however, as far as to the outer gate ; but when 
be beheld that frightful amphitheatre which be had only 
in part perceived fipom the tower, — that sea of blood in 
which the mangled corpse of Montsabray wa& swimmiog, 
those pikes, those hatchets, those clubs, those bloody 
hands and arms, that heap of naked corpses awaiting the 
waggon to convey them to the catacombs ; — ^then he 
ceased to strive, and almost dead himself, he allowed 
himself to be carried, as long as they wished, about this 
scene of horrors. The bust of hia lather had fallen on 
the pavement, and the broken plaster had imbibed, in a 
few seconds, as much as it could absorb of blood. 

In thus giving himself up to their hands, Julian yielded 
less to the emotion of the spectacle than under the 
weight of a fearful thought, and, as it were, of a fatal 
expiation. The son of Bousseau, he was doomed to have 
his place and his part in the bloody achievement of his 
father's work. Eousseau had not said in formal terms, 
" Massacre! '' but Rousseau had cast on the world all 
those wild ideas which the people could only write down 
in blood ; and the homage of the murderers assigned to 
him a large share of the responsibility of all the crimes 
which had been committed. That bust of his father, 
soaked in blood, was the image of his work, and Julian 
inherited his disgrace, at the same time with his glory. 
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CHAPTEB LX. 



Attd what were they, these days of terror, in comparison 
with that long immolation which should be inaugurated by 
the death of the King ? The time was coming when they 
would be counted happy who fell under the murderous 
strokes of the men of September, and when agonies would 
not be measured by hours nor by days, but by weeks and 
months. 

But we shall overpass, with our eyes closed, if we can, 
the chief part of that frightftd period. From September, 
*92, we go to July, '94, or rather, for even words have 
been proscribed, to the days of Thermidor. 

A man is standing alone upon the commingled corpses 
of the friends and the enemies of the Revolution. He 
has destroyed, as guilty of the crime of pity, even the 
man of September, the king of the murderers, Danton. 
The principle has crushed its successive incarnations^ 
and here it comes to the last, a man who is a man no 
longer, a tiger who is not a tiger, but something like a 
machine of death, a scythe continually mowing down all 
before it. 

We do not join with those who say, that all which has 
been, necessarily had to be ; that the Revolution, conse- 
quently, mtist have taken that form, and that, in default 
of that Robespierre, it would infallibly have found or 
created another. We admit that Robespierre had sin- 
gularly influenced by his own character that of the 
government, of which he was, for two years, the soul and 
the centre ; and we do not consider it impossible that 
another man, more or less different, might have reigned, 
if he had not existed, during that period. 

But if his existence and his power were not a neces- 
sary thing, inevitably and absolutely decreed, it would be 
easy to show (we have done so already, in this book and 
elsewhere)* that this was a circumstance also in one sense 

♦ " Voltaire aud his Times," Vol. II., Chap. 26. 
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logical, natural, and ineyitable ; that is to say, in the event 
of every one following his course, and that event came 
to pass. Eobespierre was the man of the age. He 
accepted the principles of the Social Contract, and he 
apphed them, without troubling himself as to what their 
results would be. Where the thinker had only traced 
the points, the man of action began to draw parallel 
lines, and the lines when drawn carried away no less 
than a hundred thousand heads. 

Thus, in writing the last pages of this book, we seem to 
have come to a vast cemetery, where are sleeping in 
undistinguished confusion nearly all whom we have met 
with in the work, young and old, good and evil. One 
day the fatal car bore at once two men whom that alone 
could unite, d'Epremesnil, whom the Eevolution had made 
a royalist, and Le Chapelier, the Jacobin. 

" They give us,** said the first, " a grand problem to 
solve. To which of us two is the execration of the 
crowd addressed ? *' 

" To both of us," said Le Chapelier. He spoke true. 
It is the only true equality that revolutions give. 

But no revolution had ever yet so rapidly accumulated 
those successive catastrophes which astonished crime by 
crime, and folly by folly. Where are you, ye brilliant 
babblers, that prated so well upon the volcano ? Where 
are you, ye innocent philanthropists, with your compli- 
ments to the age upon the softness of its manners, upon 
its horror of blood ? Condorcet, where is he, with his 
unlimited perfectibility, with that old age almost without 
end and without pain, which he promised the human race ? 
Alas, he will never make experience of it, and the unhappy 
man will not even die without having undergone the first 
chastisement of those who become unjust — that of feeling 
himself committed to injustice, of being its organ and its 
advocate. Thus he remembered in dying, that it was he 
who defended the 10th August at the tribune ; he who 
had called the first crime simply a resistance of crime. 
And remember, Camille, that thou wast the first to applaud 
the revolutionary assassinations. Thou saidst that a man 
"d be immolated for having spoken of pity. It is 
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too late, weep if thou wilt, but die. And you, ye Girondins, 
ye do not weep, you are singing; the "Marseillaise" is 
then your last word, unhappy men ! Ye have slain 
Louis XYI., and ye are now about to be numbered 
amongst the slain. Te must submit. 

But while it destroyed those who effected it, the devo- 
lution grew bolder in its inexorable and imperturbable 
revenge upon all those who opposed it, or all whom 
it could accuse of not being able to approve of it, 
for that single crime was now sufficient. "With these 
daily executions, where a hundred heads fell beneath the 
blade ; with these sad exhibitions of the instrument of 
death in all the comers and recesses in France, were 
mingled other massacres on the largest scale ; — Lyons, 
Toulon, Nantes, and other towns besides, exceeded greatly 
all that history has related of horrors of the same kind — 
all that the most frightful of romances had ventured to 
relate. Trance, in the eighteenth century, found that it 
harboured in its bosom, a more numerous race of monsters, 
than any country perhaps, or any people had reckoned in 
a long course of ages. 



CHAPTEE LXI. 



Amongst the towns upon which that hideous yoke of 
terror weighed the most heavily. Arras, the birth-place 
of Eobespierre, had been more particularly the object of 
his vengeance. There reigned, by his decree, that atrocious 
Joseph Lebon, who perhaps had not his equal, even 
amongst the Couthons and Carriers. 

Arras had been a great ecclesiastical and political 
centre, the town of the States-Provincial, of the Supreme 
Tribunal, of the nobility, and .above all, of the priests. 
Two princes, almost two kings, had held their court there, 
and these two kings were moreover priests, the Bishop 
and the Abbe de Saint- Waast, who owned nearly a third 
of the town. 
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Theii came the reign of terror, and it was still to two 
pdests that old Arras was subjected. 

tVe have already described the state of the majority of 
those who threw themselves into the movement. Their 
long pent-up passions, finding at last a vent, the habit 
cf despotism, or the horror of a prolonged bondage, the 
necessity of promg by great zeal and more frequent 
crime a devotedness at first unlikely; all these urged them 
irresistibly onward. They were foremost in cruelty. 

Arras itself, then, contained several of these priests, 
and other towns sent more thither. Lebon was the 
Bishop of this fearful clergy; his two grand vicars, as 
they wer6 called, were an old monk, Lefetz, and an old 
€ur6 whom we recognise too well, Cambel. 

It was here that bloody despotism distinguished itself, 
from the first, by particular refinements. The prisons, 
always full, were not only subjected to the most rigid dis- 
dpline, but the caprice of the master was there continually 
exercised in new cruelties. Very often bread, and even 
Water^ were refused to the prisoners for four-and-twenty 
hours together. Their sleep was broken in upon, their 
alarms were multiplied, and all, as it were, made to die 
themselves in every one whom the wretches came to select 
for death. Even these were sometimes conducted back 
to the prison, summoned on the morrow, and then again 
brought thither; no one escaped the multiplication of 
death. Even when acquitted by the tribunal, of which 
there was little chance, the accused was not sure of es- 
caping with life; for Lebon claimed for himself the right of 
annulling the senteilce, and commanding a second trial. 
Condemnation, in that case, was certain. Sometimes one 
hour was sufficient to try twenty accused persons, some- 
times Lebon amused himself by prolonging the case of 
one, by reproducing, in an ironical manner, the ancient 
forms of justice, by surrounding with securities the 
defence which was infallibly to conduct to the scaffold. 
As for the arrests, perhaps in no part were they so com- 
pletely arbitrary. Lebon himself was seen to arrest 
in the open street, men "whose face,** he said, "did 
not please him." He met a young woman, one day, 
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and asked her where she was going. " What have 
you to do with it ? " she answered. Before night, her 
father, her mother, and her brothers had joined her in 
the prison, and a few days after they all perished. At 
another time, accompanied by a detachment of Hussars, 
he went to inflict punishment upon his former parish, 
and carried off, as prisoners, all who had given him cause 
of offence at that time ; and he, who called himself an 
atheist, added to their number those persons who had not 
attended mass. Amid all his furious excesses, there wa» 
even some little pleasantry. It was he who thought of 
placing a band of music at the foot of the guillotine. 

In no part too, had the fatal stroke fallen more equally 
upon all ages and conditions. Women perished in nearly 
as great numbers as men. 

Amongst these women who, in July, 1794, awaited 
their fate in the prisons of Arras, one above all was con- 
spicuous for her courage. She was known as the peculiar 
object of hatred to one of the priests; and being devoted to 
certain death, she was on that account still more inte- 
resting in the eyes of her companions in misfortune. 
Only very lately, an aged relative, who stood in the place 
of a father to her, had been torij from her arms, together 
with the two daughters of that old roan, her friends and 
sisters, and she was condemned to follow them, but not 
till after having long tasted the bitterness of their loss. 

This female was Marie de Clavigny ; her two friends 
were the Mademoiselles de Clamiere, involved in the pun- 
ishment of their father and their aged uncle. We have 
seen that their brothers were massacred at the Abbaye. 

Pursued, even in Languedoc, by the perils to which 
he had been forced to yield near Paris, the Baron had 
taken refuge, with all his family, in a small domain near 
Arras. The prison soon claimed him, like all the nobles 
of the country, and he only came forth to die. 

About the time when Marie de Clavigny was left to 
face death alone, a prisoner was brought from Paris 
to meet his sentence at Arras. Some letters, found in 
the papers of the Baron de Clamiere, implicated Julian 
in one of those conspiracies, which the butcher-judges 
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invented, from time to time, that they might have a further 
pretext for their murderous work. 

It was Cambel who had brought about the affair. His 
hatred, patient while it was confident in itself, had awaited 
the occasion of uniting in a common punishment the two 
lovers of other days, now become brother and sister. He 
had, moreover, decided that they should only see each other 
on the scaffold, or at most on the way thither ; he resolved 
that that fatal meeting should have for them all its horror, 
and none of its consolations. 

His hatred, in this last point, was deceived. 

He had caused Julian to be conducted to another 

Erison than that where Marie was. One of the gaolers 
appened to be a man whom Julian had known, and this 
man dared to be humane. He entrusted him with a letter, 
by which Marie was apprised that her brother was near 
her. 

Upon the next day, he received the answer. 
" You here, Julian ! " said Marie. " I seem to hear a 
voice coming from the tomb, or rather a. voice coming to 
me in the tomb, for there are some days and moments 
in which I know no longer whether I am alive. In the 
midst of all these deaths, existence has become to me a 
thing which I cannot comprehend, an illusion which I 
fear is on the point of being dissipated. It seems to me 
impossible that all should have perished and that I am still 
alive. 

" But you are living, my brother ; and I may, for a few 
days more, believe that I am yet in this world. A sad 
blessing, Julian ! and yet my heart, in spite of myself, 
has blessed Grod for it ; I have rendered thanks to Him 
for having left me a prop in these last days of agony. 
And yet I feel that this gratitude arises from selfishness. 
I ought rather to regret that you are not where I long 
since believed you to be. I alone should then have to 
suffer, and I should only have to rejoin you. 

" But to all appearance, the end is close at hand ; 
either we shall die together, and soon ; or one of us is 
already destined to show the road to the other. Lebon 
is about to leave for Paris, where Eobespierre, it is said, 
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requires his presence ; Cambel for a few days will find 
himself master, and he will not miss the opportunity. 

" How one gets accustomed to all things, even to 
death ! I have come to speak of it, as I would formerly 
have spoken of a journey, or of a walk. There are some 
moments when I reproach myself with being so indifferent; 
it seems to me contrary to the will of &od that death 
should be so small a matter, and that I shoidd not 
even need the aid of religion to look upon its approach 
without fear. These men have quenched in us even the 
instinctive and voluntary love of life. "What it has taken 
oriental despotism ages to effect, has been done in France 
in two years of their liberty. One dies not only without 
fear, but almost without a murmur ; one scarcely disputes 
with them any longer their right to immolate us like cattle ; 
and every day, less and less courage is necessary, boldly 
to mount the scaffold. 

" But it is not to this ordinary courage that God calls 
and prepares his own. To scorn death is nothing. I am 
satisfied with myself only when it appears to me in its 
grandeur, as a heavenly deliverance, the passage to immor- 
tality. Then I feel myself become great also. "What 
we feel beside the death-bed of him who is about to quit 
the world, I experience in thinking of myself as on the 
brink of that tomb which awaits me from hour to hour. 
My mortal nature is as it were inspired with respect at 
the approach of that immortal nature which will shortly 
be mine, and which I feel in me already ; I rejoice in God 
as the child of his promises and the inheritor of his glory. 

" O Julian ! these wicked men labour in vain ; they 
are only instruments to accomplish the work of God. 
How they have been the instruments of promoting it in 
my soul ! How have they promoted it in yours ! "Write to 
me. Tour letter may find me dead ; ana how do I know 
myself whether this will find you living ! This gloomy 
uncertainty has its terrors, but it has its charms also ; it 
is easy to raise one's self above the earth, when we are 
conscious that he to whom we are writing is perhaps 
on earth no longer. And, besides, is not this what we 
might always remind ourselves of? What letter is ever 
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sure of not finding bim to whom it is addressed, in his 
bier ? *' 

But Julian received Marie's letter, and answered it. 

The following are some passages from his letter. 

"Yes, Marie, there is certainly a charm as well as a horror 
in the thought that she to whom I am writing is perhaps 
with G-od, and that her eyes, which will not see my letter, 
have already opened upon the glories of another world ! 

" Yes ! these wicked men do the work of G-od ; but it 
is not yet so completed in my soul, that indignation 
and grief do not sometimes reassert their sway. I 
have made the sacrifice of ray life, I will throw it with 
disgust to the wretched men who will shortly demand it 
from me. But your life, Marie ! My sister, in the hands 
of these monsters ! My sister, on the way to the scafibld ! 
Ah ! my blood boils in my veins* It is more than I can 
endure without being either exasperated or overwhelmed. 

" And I try in vain to concentrate entirely upon Cambel 
the indignation which is destroying me. I behold in 
you all the victims whose blood is inundating Erance, I 
behold in him all the murderers which the Revolution has 
taken as its ministers. I measure with affright that abyss 
of perfidy, of atrocity, and turpitude ; I provoke myself 
to curses. Alas ! Iny sister, they who are about to kill 
us are the children of our Father ! 

" Courage is indeed more easy in the midst of all these 
deaths than in ordinary times; one would call it the 
dazzled recklessness of a battle. Few men have trembled, 
and stiQ fewer women, at Paris ; one woman only was 
seen to tremble, the abandoned Queen of the latter years 
of Louis XV.; she died praying ^Monsieur the execth 
iioner ' for a moment longer. 

" The resignation of the victims has certainly contri- 
buted to augment their number. Our assassins were 
not men to be aflfected by it; it excited a contrary 
feeling, encouraging them to strike, since the victims 
suffered themselves to be struck, and, above all, exas- 
perating them by a new kind of defiance. In advancmg 
to death with calmness and confidence, we render more 
certain the condemnation of the survivors. 
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" However, this must certainly come to an end some 
time. Our tyrants know this, but that idea seems only 
to sustain their fury. They feel that after two years of 
such a reign they could not, if they would, descend from 
their power. Those who have wanted to stop have been 
engulfed by the waves swelling behind them ; those who 
have followed it, will necessarily meet the same fate from 
the receding waves. But the thing is too certain — they 
are too prepared for everything to put off the moment. 
Measures are taken at Paris in order that the number of 
judgments and executions may soon be swelled to A 
hundred and fifW a day. Three months since Danton, a 
prisoner at the tuxembourg, said to us, * Tou have seen 
as yet only the roses.' 

" I saw him, that wretch Danton ; I even spoke to him 
once or twice, though not without some difficulty to get 
tnyself into the mind for talking with the author of the 
September massacres, I who was so near being destroyed 
in them. I found him a man of no intellect, evidently 
incapable of being great otherwise than by crime, nor 
skilful otherwise than by impudence. My companion in 
captivity had begun to feel interested in him, and par- 
ticularly in Besmoulins, who accompanied him to death. 
'For myself, I did not change so quickly : in Danton the 
prisoner, I saw Danton still, and in Desmotilins, Des- 
moulins still. I told them that as a man and a Christian 
I could pardon them, but as a judge, if I had to 
be such, never. It will no doubt be believed, and 
said, and written, that they regretted their former 
actions. It is false. I saw in them nothing but wrath 
against those who had sent them to the scaffold, but no 
trace whatever of compassion at the remembrance of 
their own victims. 



**I have already written many pages, Marie. It is 
growing dark; I have obtained a light, not without 
difficulty. Slumber flies from me. Let me continue. 

" Por a year I have been in the prisons, and I have 
seen so many generations of prisoners past before me 
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that ten ordinary years would not occupy so large a 
space. Frequently I detect myself confounding events 
already old with the most recent ones. My captivity 
at the Bastille, for instance, with my present captivity. 
But when I remember my anguish of that period, I 
think myself happy, even under the axe ; and I bless 
Him who gave me, through these trials, that rough but 
holy education. 

" Tet, if my soul has continued to ripen for the other 
country, my body is rapidly preparing for the tomb. I 
feel that in the course of that year I have grown older, 
after the rate not of ten, but of thirty, years. They 
will take from me but a poor remnant of life ; and if 
they do not wish me to escape they must hasten their 
work. Never did I admire so ardently as now that man 
whose faith preserved him during nearly forty years of 
life in the close atmosphere of the Bastille. I have often 
regretted his old Bible — it would have been so sweet to 
re-peruse his history ; but I have that of his brother, that 
of the Cure Mauriac. It has never quitted me. I had it 
at the Abbaye ; I had it at the Luxembourg ; I have 
found means to bring it here. It will not be in my coffin, 
for I shall not have a coffin ; but it will only leave me 
when I shall go forth to the scaffiald. 

" Did you know the fate of our venerable friend of 
Ntmes ? He had lust been informed of the death of 
his son, Saint-Etien^e, guillotined at Paris, when thej 
came to arrest him. Sorrow and age deprived him of 
the power of walking ; he was led through the town on 
an ass, midst the applauses of that cowardly populace. 
He will perhaps only have escaped the butchers of the 
monarchy to keep his head for those of the republic. 

" Midnight is just striking. If this should be our last 
day ! But I have already had that thought so often 
that it has lost its force. 

" The twelve strokes have sounded. I began, in spite 
of myself, to count them. Why ? It almost seemed to 
me, at the last, that I trembled. 

"What a strange thing is life! What is that in- 
stinct which seeks the preservation of this earthly life, 
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and wHch glides into our thoughts at the very moment 
when we believe most certainly that we are desirous 
of belonging only to heaven? The deep sound of a 
striking clock is sufficient to cause Eternity to yield its 
sceptre to Time ! 

"It is said that Eobespierre will very likely be im- 
peached. I doubt it. "Who would dare to impeach him ? 

" Lebon has given, on the very day of his departure, 
a specimen of the manner in which he means that things 
should go on. The Baron de Bethune, who had been 
acquitted by the tribunal, was arrested an hour after, 
tried by other judges, and executed in the night. Pour 
judges, guilty of lenity, were sent as traitors to the revo- 
lutiooary tribunal of Paris. 

" It is said, also, that Cambel, now become master, wiQ 
signalise his entrance upon the functions of his office by 
a feast, which wiU take place to-morrow. It is to be 
something like the Feast of Reason, abolished at Paris, 
since Robespierre has thought good to decree the exist- 
ence of a Grod. Cambel would like to return to that 
point. A goddess of his own fashion will preside at 
the ceremonies, and the whole will terminate by some 
executions. 

" I was not deceived, Marie ! It is the last time that 
I shall count the twelve strokes. 

" I have just received my act of accusation. They will 
try me in ten hours. You know that that business is 
soon finished, and what follows also. I asked what wag 
to be done with you. They could not, or would not 
answer me. 

" Shall I see you again ? Must I bid you farewell ? If, 
against aU hope, you should survive me, I bequeath you 
that book which has never left me. Accept also the 
writings that you sent me back at the time of the dis- 
covery of the secret which hung over our existence; 
they nave continued to receive my inmost thoughts, and 
I bequeath you myself, in leaving them to you. They are 
at Paris, in a sure place. The man who serves us as 
messenger, can tell you at whose house they are. 

" Parewell then, my sister ; farewell, Marie. I cannot 
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refrain from still discarding the idea that this day maj 
be your last. My sacrifice is made, but I continue to 
shudder at the thought of yours, although I know well 
that you are better prepared than I am. But this poor 
world is a scene of contradiction and weaknesses. Fare- 
well, Marie ; farewell till we meet again where we shall 
be delivered from all these miseries, where we shall be 
with God, and OoA with us." 

Julian sent this letter at day-break. The messenger 
returned with a letter from Marie, written aUo during 
the night. 

Cambel had conceived the idea of subjecting her to an 
infernal temptation. He offered her life on condition 
that she should figure as the " Groddess of Season " in his 
impious feast of the morrow. In accepting it she would 
disnonour both her sentiments and lier faith by that 
public abjuration. Cambel pleased himself with the idea 
of that vengeance, more cruel, in reality, than the common 
punishment which he meant to spare his victim. 

But he had not even the pleasure of surprising her 
into a moment's hesitation. She declared, that she 
wished to die; and Cambel said that she should be 
gratified on the morrow. It was a farewell letter she 
addressed to Julian, for she did not know, when she 
wrote it, that they would die together. A packet accom- 
panied the letter ; and he could hardly believe the evidence 
of his eyes when he recognised the book of whidi he had 
just been speaking — the book which he had sought in 
vain, five years before, in the hiding-place at the Bastille. 
It was Marie who had secretly withdrawn it, when she 
was apprised of its existence by the journal of Julian. 

They had thus mutually bequeathed to each other, the 
same night, at the same hour, without suspecting each 
other's intention, those two treasures of the two brothers 
Mauriac. Julian kissed the holy volume, as the expiring 

Erisoner had done. That marvellous exchange was to 
im a fresh indication from heaven that the time of the 
end was indeed come. 
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* CHAPTEE LXII. 



It is, nevertheless, Julian wlio will relate that end, for 
lie was condemned to survive it. The following is what 
he wrote, some days after, in his journal : — 

'^ She is dead ! Marie is dead ! I have not had the 
power to write it till to-day ; perhaps to-morrow I may 
have it no longer- Let me write. 

" "Why have I delayed so long to write these sad words ? 
Ah ! it is not the memory of her death that I dread to 
recal. The death of Marie is not such that I should 
weep at it. If I had the power of calling her hack to 
life I would not use it. It is sweet to me to know 
where she is, and my soul was never more united to 
hers than since the tomh has been between us. 

" But that horrible spectacle which I was forced to 
witness — that long and tardy immolation — that blood 
which streamed upon me — that head — O Grod ! these are 
what I shudder to recal before my eyes, and it is these 
that I every moment witness. 

" But I have begun, and I will finish. 

" Her letter threw me into a fearful agitation. Not that 
I feared in the least to see her redeem her life at the 
price fixed by Cambel; I had prepared my mind by 
the prospect of a common scafibld, and I saw unex- 
pected refinements added to the cruelty — that strange 
feast, those follies, where the ludicrous takes its place 
by the side of the horrible. Two hours yet remained 
tm the time for my trial, and those two hours seemed 
to me like two ages. 

" They came at last to fetch me. I perceived, in soma 
parts of the town, the preparations for the feast — altars, 
triumphal arches, garlands. All the houses were omi^ 
mented with flags, which was easily explained by an 
order published in the evening. It was well known that 
all disobedience was death. 
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"But I had no difficulty in perceiving that a secret* 
agitation was concealed under the stupor. The villains 
who composed my escort seemed not to have all their 
wonted audacity, or to have it only hy at effort. Groups 
were formed in various places ; they conversed in 
whispers, hut stiU they conversed, and that was some- 
thing. I saw a placard posted at the comers of the 
streets, which was, as I heard, the prohibition of a news- 
vender whom the commissary-general — Cambel — had not 
previously authorised. Intelligence was then spreading, 
which he was interested in suppressing. 

" Were they glimmers of hope which lit up my spirit at 
that time ? in truth, I could not answer, yes or no. I 
had put myself so completely on my guard against all 
weakness of this kind, that I arrived at the tribunal Kttle 
otherwise in mind, than when I left the prison. 

" Moreover, there was no trace there of anything which 
could furnish me with hope. It was the jury lately 
purified by Lebon, the finished epitome of all that he 
could find of the most ignoble and ferocious. Lefetz 
was the president, and for the auditory thiere was that 
frightftd mob which was paid for applauding all the 
decrees of death. 

*; I heard them conversing respecting the judgment 
which they had just pronounced. * Has she refused ? ' 
said they. ' Yes.' — * It is to be at mid-day, is it not ? ' 
' Yes.'—* Very good.' 

*' I comprehended it all. 

" So I hardly listened to the question which the presi- 
dent addressed to me. The accusation, however, was a 
cJief'd^oeuvre in point of Jacobinical logic. By the side of 
all my actual crimes against the Revolution, there was a 
long train of imaginary crimes, for which one was still 
more certain to perish. Thus I was charged with having 
withdrawn myself, at the Abbaye, from the justice of the 
people. This grievance generally had great influeoce, 
and many perished as being guilty of not having perished 
before. It was needful in that revolution, that every 
kind of preposterous absurdity should join hand in hand 
with every kind of crime. 
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"I refused to defend myself. The judges did not appear 
either pleased or angry. They knew that they would not 
listen to me, and they were long since too much above all 
forms to be troubled by my refusal to comply with that. 
The sentence was pronounced, and the hour was £b:ed, — 
Midday ! 

" I heard only that word. I should see her again ! I 
should be allowed to die with her ! 

" But should I accompany her to the scaffold ? 

" That question threw me into a new anxiety. They 
might not conduct us together, to let me see, it might be, 
only her inanimate remains. 

" I passed nearly an hour in that cruel suspense, not 
daring to interrogate any one for fear of allowing my 
anxiety to be seen, and of giving my keepers perhaps 
the idea of snatching from me that which I still hoped 
for. I reproached myself with consuming on that one 
thought the time which Grod gave me to prepare for death, 
and this species of remorse finished my torture. 

" At last, midday approaches. The confused noise of 

the crowd is heard without; and within, voices and 

• footsteps, and a stir that increases every minute. The 

door opens. It is the executioner, who signs to me to 

follow him. 

" * Do you tremble ? * said a man to me. He might 
think so, indeed. When I arrived at the door of the 
chamber to which the executioner conducted me, I 
neither saw nor heard any longer. My knees seemed to 
fail under me. 

" But there Ah ! they saw quickly, all those agents 

of death, that I did not tremble, and that I had not 
trembled. I could hardly refrain from a cry of joy. She 
was there ; she extended her arms to me. Alas ! I 
perceived that she could only extend them to me by 
plucking them from the grasp of an executioner, who 
neld them ready to bind them. He was standing 
behind her, with tlie rope between his fingers. 

" But I stopped all at once. What did I see ? She wore 
the costume of that criminal part which they had offered 
her to play — a white robe and a coronet of flowers. It 
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was thus that I had deen Season in the saturnalia at 
Paris. 

" She understood my horror, and pointing to the flowers 
which adorned her head :— ^* Do not fear/ she said, * I 
shall never wear any hut the martyr's crown.' 

" Yet, when I contemplated that robe without fear, I 
could see how much it added to her angelic beauty. Her 
brow shone beneath that profane coronet, sanctified' and 
enlightened, as it were, by the pious enthusiasm which 
was gushing from her eyes. The long folds of the antique 
robe wrapped her in their elegant modesty. It was 
the Muse, or an angel. There needed only the haia 
around her head, and the cloud beneath her delicate and 
naked feet. 

^ I held her hands in mine. The man wished to take 
them again. * My brother,' said she, * if you have 

strength to do it * Her look finished the sentence, 

and I understood it. I seized the rope. The man, 
astonished, permitted me to do it. les, I had the 
strength to bind the hands of my sister ! She felt my 
tears flow upon the horrid knot ; and when the execu- 
tioner, afterwards, came to tie my own, she called up h 
smile to strengtlien my heart. ' My brother,' said she, 
* I cannot render you the same service in return.' 

" We mount the fatal car. But the popular agitation 
which I had already remarked, I now found more visible 
and stronger. Beyond the circle of red bonnets which 
surrounded us with their clamours, I perceived nothing 
but looks expressive either of sorrow or indignation ; and 
further off*, in several groups, something was evidently 
planning. 

" I now forced myself again to repel every hope of 
deliverance. I wished, above all, to prevent Marie from 
remarking these favourable indications, which could have 
no effect but to shake her courage. Alas ! I perceived 
presently that she was occupied in the same thoughts, as 
anxious for me as I was for her. We bowed the head» 
and were silent. The increasing sound of music indicated 
to us that we were approaching the fatal scaffold. We 
recognised the * Marseillaise.' 
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" At last, we came to the spot, and were drawn slowly 
towards the scaffold. On the right was the band oi 
music; on the left, a platform which Lebon had caused 
to be constructed that he might witness the executions. 
Upon it stood a man, in whom we soon recognised 
Cambel. 

" But one saw plainly that he was far from tasting 
in peace that horrible satisfaction which his hatred 
had anticipated. The agitation had spread to a part, 
at least, of the sanguinary crowd which surrounded the 
scaffold ; and the sight of Marie moved every heart 
that was not inaccessible to pity. Cambel comprehended 
at once the mistake whicii he had made in investing her 
with a costume, so fitted to favour the impression. 
But it was too late. The sound of the music grew 
weaker ; the instruments, in spite of a look from Cambel, 
died away one after another; and voices came from 
the extremities of the place, increasing, daring, and 
dreadful. 

•" But Cambel rushed upon the scaffold ; his minions 
formed a line at its foot ; * Silence ! ' he cried, aud 
silence was restored. The executioner came to fetch 
Marie, who had descended with me from the fatal car. I 
threw myself before her, and in spite of my manacled 
hands, I pushed him back. I cried to the crowd, ' Save 
her!* The crowd shuddered, but remained motion- 
less. The man of terror fascinated them from the height 
of that scaffold — it was his throne. 

** He recovered his audacity. Marie came upon the 
platform ; and instead of hastening the fatal stroke, he 
wished to appear not to hurry, nor to have any fear. The 
programme was to be followed. He commanded Marie 
to kneel down. She looked at him indignantly, but he 
repeated, * Kneel down ! * — and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, he forced her to bend before him. Murmurs 
were heard in the crowd. He repeats his terrible 
* Silence ! ' and once more they hold their peace. * It 
is fitting,* he exclaims, * that the enemies of the people 
should die while hearing of the triumphs of the country.' 
And he began to read the bulletin of one of the last com- 
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bats of the revolutionary army in Germany. It was Lebon 
who had invented that additional torture for his victims. 

" But I saw indignation reappearing upon the faces of 
the people. The crowd began to sway to and fro in its 
agitation. Then, with a voice which drowned that of 
Cambel, I repeated, *Save her!' This time, it was 
obeyed ; they rush to the scaffold. Cambel stops short, 
pale with rage ; but he raises Marie, and drags her under 
the blade. The executioner, more humane, hesitates; 
the crowd, overturning the men with the red bonnets, 
cHmb up the scaffold on all sides. But Cambel has 
slipped the cord, and the fatal knife has fallen. 

" When I returned to myself, I perceived that my hands 
were free. They surrounded and bore me up. I heard 
them say that Cambel had been precipitated from the top 
of the scaffold, and his head crushed against the stones. It 
was said also that the intelligence was now certain that 
Robespierre had fallen, and that the Beign of Terror was 
at an end. 

" I returned thanks to G-od, — but for France and for 
humanity. As for myself, that resurrection (for such it 
seems) is only a new trial, which I pray to Him for 
strength to bear as becomes a Christian. 

" The trial, moreover, will be short. The soul may, by 
the help of Grod, be vigorous again ; the body is drawing 
nigh to its latter end. I shall await it without a murmur; 
I shall fall asleep with joy. Adieu, book of the prisoner ; 
book of Marie, adieu ! For myself also, henceforth, * I 
will read the Word no longer, I will hear it from the 
very mouth of God.' " 

He fell asleep, indeed, a few days after. These lines 
are the last that we have found. 



THE END. 
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